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,TR«^NSLi^.TOR'’S. ISOTE 

It has peen veryj^ dlf^a^alt U fir a precise equivalent for 
certaifi words which oCair constanft|y in this book. I add 
these note!. les\ the* translation should be misleading. 

Sindacato •usnaMy signifies Trade Union, anq he 3 been so 
translated but the Italian woid is \/ider and more general 
tban tLe English, ^nd is often used for rn association o^^ 

» capitahs'^s, either a professiorjai associatxjr or /h''* we 
shbuld call a , syndicate. Sindacalismo has ■‘.lu same 
ai^biguity: but Ifhave nearly always translated it as “ the 
Trader Unian Movement.*' 

Categoria. — This word seems ^so loosely used in dealing 
with the Italian Labour Movement that I have thougi't it 
best to translate it literally. Yor can say, for instance, 

, in Italian, the various categories in the metal industry " 
(blacksmith or mechanic), and here the word means craft ” ; 
but you can also say*“ the vayous categories of c'tizens, ' 
^ and he^e it may ^mearf either class of profession ; and yet 
there*are case^ where it'is contrasted with class as a criterion 
of^classification. In these latter case^ trade Ws^uld perhaps 
bf the nearest equivalent, 

' Corpurazione may be applied to any corporate body, But 
It has, at present, a special meaning, as will appear in 
Chapter VIII and in Appendix I, and I have used the English 
word Corporation only in this special sense. 

ia, the system, of 'peasants working for half the 
produce, the othej half going to the tenant or landowner, 
who pays the taxes and supplies the working capital. 

R€ggenza.--/I]iiou%\iOut Appendix I, I have translated 
*tMs word "Province" for lack of a precise equivalent. 
D'Annunzio wishes to emphasize the fact that Carnaro, 
though not yet actuall^^ ? part of Italy, \/as to be held for 
Italy until annexation should become feasible. Perhaps 
" Dbminion " might have given the meaning, but it seemed 
safer to .igise a non-committal word. 

Senate, the Assembly so-called in the translation of 
Appendix I jjs called in the original " the Council of Best 
in aFusion to the Latin Assemtly so-ca’led. 

Magistrates in the t'“anslation stands for ** Good Men.** 

Unitarian. — After the split in the Italian Socialist body, 
when Turati and his (followers — a large minority — were 
ejected by P^e Extrecnists, this minority called themselves 

Unitarian T ociqlists," not of course in allusion to any 
religious creed, but to their united front. 
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CHAipTER 

» 

BOX.SHEVI§M AND FASCISM* 

Those* jvho describe Fascism as a Prastorian Guard 
armed in defence of industrial 'capitalists aiyi big 
landowners see only one side of thisf movement, 
which hasTiow pome into power and*is entrench- 
ingi it^felf in the ^sition it has gained, ^hese 
people spraad the idea that it has been and i» 
nothing but a white guard in the service o^ 
bourgeois reaction and, b^ eo doing, think that 
they will conciliate the proletariate ,of Italy ‘an5 
adnM)nish» thgt, of other countries* ; b"ut, as a matter 
of. factj j^at they are doing is to teach those who 
are ready to profit by the,teachjng how to organiie 
opposition to Labour. Their description of the 
exploits of the ‘Fascisti becofnes a code of rules 
for methods of attack, while it supplies to the 
proletariate*no means of defence. 

Just as the one-sided presentment of the Russian 
Revolution and the attempts to tmnsplagt it bodily 
into oth«r countries disoriented tfte ^ab<IUr 

Moveiftent all over the world* and hindered its 
logical (Igvelopment, so this one-sided presentment 
of Fascism may* produce infinite^ disasfej. In the 

o 
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^^"asctsm ■ 

I 

one c£.se the v'oricing cliss nas been led astray^ in 
the other, it vould be the, vsr -called, “ ruling class/' 
Movements so vast as the Russian . F evolution 
and Fascism, even if confined within the limits 
of a single State, may, undoubtedly enrich world- 
wide v.^;Derience and thus ^xert an infiuencf^ ••• the 
course of aevelopment elsewhere, provided ^hat they 
a *e carefully examined and analysed and that their 
form is not mistaken for their substance. In other 
words, the quintessence of an^^ newly gained 
national experience may be; of use in another 
country by throwing light on what is aerially 
taking place in that country, while any attempt 
to impose any form of events without due regard 
as to the e dstence of a suitable indigenous basis 
to support them, may serve only to disturb those 
processes of development which are conditioned 
by all sorts of special circumstances and to provoke 
confusion and disaster which might otherwise have 
been avoided. 

The Fascisti are the first to deny that they 
represent simpiy and solely reaction ^gainct Labour 
or against Socialism ; they therefore clecmie all 
khiship and alliance with the white guards which 
flourish in other countries and make bold to call 
themselves “ Fascisti.” 

There was, it was true, a phase in the movement 
which in many wa’^s resembled a whne reaction, 
when the strongholds of the Labour Movement 
%/ere attacked and destroyed, and many of its 
supporters silenced and paralysed. It will be many 
years before the hatred and suspicion <^reated 
during that period of systematic violence can be 
cancelled. 
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But tlie origin o|^ F^lscisifi ’•agd its present 
orientation indicate fljat^it has*no de.^re t^ oppose 
t^abour, Jbut^airr^s §rst at reconciling .Labour with 
the N ati(jn, •and, s«cond4j^* at creating a^national^ 
spirit of citizei|ship^ with LabouF fqf its basis The^ 
W9r,^?^^cisfli has unfo-irtunate association^^^n, the , 
mind ov\he public. It has com5 to bfe* iderftlfied 
with that aspect of the new movement — at^ ^nte 
the most striking and the**most oiferisive — the 
orgjunized attacks on Labour. It is much the same 
with the wprd Bc^shevism which ha.^ become 
identifi^ with that violent and destructive attack ^ 
on th£^ bourgeoisie, which was# the most salient 
characteristic of the first |)eriod of Bolshevic rule. ^ 
Many years must elapse before the terrp Bolsl\evism 
will be aBle to^ shake off its original implication 
and ot)me to me<yi instead — a new method of 
government whigh aims at bringing the various 
institutions and organs of production, both private 
and public, to *work together in unison for the 
public welfare. ® ^ 

Meanwhile* Fascism is be^innflig to he too 
narrov^ S^itle, and is shaking off its initiaT meaning,* 
not only because it covers already a ‘formidahle# 
Labour Movement with numerous Trade Unions, 
Co-operatives, 2md Guilds, Out chiefly because it 
tends to become a new method of social action 
and of Government control o^r the economic life 
of the country, in the public interest. 

* For ends* which are practicaljy idefltical, theaie* 
has beeii in Russia ^*vJolent suppressKwi^of i^he 
• % 

* The term " fascist ' comes from the Latin “Jasces/' signifying, 
a bundle of»rods «li closing an axe, born§ by lictors^#as a symbol of 
power before consuls* and 'other magistrate% 
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bourgeoisie and, in Ita^y, of the organized pro- 
letciriate. Violence in Russia aimed at the anni- 
hilation of the bourgeoisie, and no ^ooner were 
they at the point of exiirxtion than il was found 
that they had to be resuscitated, because the powers 
which they alone possessed, and the function ‘xhey 
alohe could fulfil, were absolutely neceosary for 
th^ State and the material needs of the country. 
In Italy we find the ^^rocess reversed ; the Labour 
Movement and its institutions almost destroyed, 
its leaders paralysed, where their leadership is not 
entirely suppressed, but, at the eleventh hour, the 
whole thing brought to life again because it 
becomes absolutely, clear 'that, without organized 
labou]^, any ^ attempt at ‘social construction would 
be useless. 

Both processes culminate and declare then selves 
in a dictatorship. The initial impulse towards 
class abolition and the suppression of class interests 
merges into the recognition of the value of those 
functions hitherto associated with class. No sooner 
is the first blind pM,ssionate impulse modified, than 
reason begins to see that classes and institutions 
cannot be done away with at a single blow without 
inflicting a mortal wound on Society, and that 
their overthrow is not necessary for the public 
safety, but only their control and the co-ordination 
of ^ their functions . 

Experience cannot fail to show, more or less 
clearly, that some kind of new system of economics 
and politics must emerge from such co-ordination ; 
that no other result is possible. Thus in Russia, 
‘under State control, private property is being re- 
established and private management of agriculture 
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and industry whera\ij^ ^ch • management ^ems 

indispensat>lg to the • eiistence of the State and 

Sbciety w^vle in ftaly^ ^organized labour* is being 

recalted to the position Vhich had been* grained' 

for its bwn effi^i^ncy. These are tfee ^twd* 

exliferlt^^stances of those stranga tlvo«5 m wirld 

history which 'characterize our epofh. * # « 

Lenin has said that to worj> out thCiiiew regime 

in Russia will need a* century of arduous toil* 

Mussolini affirms th^it the Revolution initiated by 

the coming *in!o power of the Fascisti “•will^^o 

on ^evelopipg during all the r^st of the century^ 

but wifti no anti-Labour bias.^’* 

It is noteworthy* that thfcse two lehd^rs of*raove- 

ments, apptt.rently antagonistic, should each of them 

feel so certain tllat the impulse which he represents 

wifi t^e many yeS,rs to reach its full develoY)nien^t 

and will, in the* end, alter the course of history. 

Such words seem to implj that the movement^' 

in question are not merely concerned with party 

politics gr the realization of hi^Tily Haborated 

Uto*pi?^ 4fur that they concern those forces that. 

ffTmi the life of a people ; forces that, tifter mapy, 

changing phases, become firmly incorporated in 

the social order*. • 

Many people will be scandalized by this parallel 

between Rjissian Bolshevism ;^nd Italian Fascism. 

Just as orthodox revolutionaries^ see in Fascism a 

purely conservative force, so do^ plutocrats see 

Bolshevism one# that is purely destru?iive. Jiut 

the processes of histof/ do not#develop according 

to theoretical formulae nor lend themselves to be 
» • • 

• , • • 

* Speech to the workrhen. at the " Sta^ilimento RolvRraphico *’ 

of the War Ministry, January 21, 1923. 
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neatly catalogued under a .<ingle heading ; they 
proceed along the track which is laid down for 
them by- economic factors. Ihey may leave the 
line owing to some impeuiment, but, if they i.re to 
idvan’-'t, they must inevitably return to it. The 
march of history in our day is along a track 
characterized by a combination of various methods 
of economic activity ; its destination is that state 
of things in which the various economic agents 
will act together in unison for the public benefit. 

In other words, the most varied types of property 
and of productive organization must be recognized, 
but they must be ^framed and incorporated in a 
State,* functiofting effettively dn the collective 
intere*st, and '.they must be required to wo’-k together 
harmoniously. The precise form of this State, 
when it does become established, will be fixed, no 
doubt, by tradition, in the sense tnat it will reflect 
the tendencies institutional, mental, and tempera- 
mental of the respecti'e countries. 

And it is the v/ork of the dictator — or shall 
we say fo'I people with weak nerves — ^tiie ‘^•^atesman 
to further this process of development and help to 
mould and guide the new State, and he must not 
renounce his attitude of dictatorship until it has 
taken shape in institutions capable of giving 
permanence to the work that has been initiated. 

This is of primary importance ; all the rest is 
secondary. 

Many who were scandalized bv the events of 
the Russian Revolution have come to see now that 
nothing could take the place of the Bolshevid 
regime in Russia, that no Government, pursuing 
other methods, could hold its own there, and many 
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who were hostile t(j £ol Jfievi^m afe now Villing 
to collabciraps with i^. * The fate* of Fascism will 
probabl}^ bei the Sanfe. As»the dictatorship, becomes 
bettei urKierstood ft will® be ajso better Teceived 
by t^e% people. 

• is nothing to show tjiat tjja •R^gfeian 

Bolshevlcs 'had any settled plan of -fcrsak^ing pure 
Communism. When they decreed ^Cgmmifnism 
they thought it •would •work smoothly. Later a 
chahge of polic^ was necessitated by tl^e^ fact that 
Communism* was unable to support the^ wljole 
Rus^ait population. The new policy was definitely 
adopted aricl systemati:ied wh^n the Bolshevics 
realized the facts .of the# situation® and saw that 
they werejunalterable. f • ^ 

Even before* tfie appearance of Fascism those 
of "ihe^Italian proltlariate who opposed the attempts 
of the Bolshevies in Italy had already learnt *a 
lesson from the, experience of Russian Communism 
and had no wish to imitate *it, but there are still 
ver>^ few signs here of any definitg •idea^ as to the 
right ggp nofnic policy for the future — th% policy of 
recognising a variety of methods of ^production 
working together for ccJmmunal ends. 

It is already^ admitted her^ that the State should 
in reality, and not merely in theory, represent the 
public and .^ould in return have a right to the 
services of every citizen. But the chief problem 
^has never yet been solved as* to ho\y these new 
relations of service between citi?:ens aitd the Stale 
are to Be organized fee the public welfal?^. * 
V/hm one movement sets itsel£ to supersede 
another it will seek instinctively a nejjv method of 
solving the same * problem. Fasci^sm "sees itself 
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heir to the ^ problems .hat have given rise to 
Socialism and that Socialism has failed to solve ; 
but it dpes not yet know hovv to deal vvith the 
inheritance. 

Vt .Stib Mussolini feels that the process which is 
goirlg cii :n Russia has a connection more hitimate 
and complex :han that of mere reaction ^hh the 
process which is going on in Italy. This can 
be gathered from an article of nis in which he 
affirms that the present situation in Italy might 
be deah with either by the Russian method or by 
the Latin. The following quotation is fiom an 
article of his, published two months after Fascism 
came into power. *It ista document characteristic 
of the attitu^ie of the Fascist! . 

“The Fascist Revolution has already reached 
its second period. The first was spent in sub- 
sfituting the new forces for the old in the State 
machine, a proceeding that was bound to be sudden 
and violent. The former manipulators of the 
machine seem a long way off now in time^ if 
not in sprxe. Everyone sees that the ^noch' of 
such men as Giolitti, Nitti, Bonomi, Salandra,*arid 
Orlando and the lesser gods of the parliamentary 
Olympus is at an end. Between October and 
November there was a mighty winding-up of the 
whole concern — men, methods, and poMcy. 

“ All that has now passed away into the region 
of the irreypcable. The cards are no longer on 
the table. They have had their day : no one will 
try to UoC them again. There are now new men 
running the machine, but the machine itself is 
all to pieces. Two months have been amply 
enough to convince one of this. The amount 
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of work in arrears tig^en^rmogus. The men •who 
were in — creatiA'eS and victims of th? quickly 

changing p'a^liamenfary ^twation — rapid aad banal 
as a^cinematograpFi — ha(f neither time rfor wiU 
to dq anything. Theii* period in office wa^noWsf 
Gavernni^nt, but a mere passage^ tlidp^Tnot 

solve anV proMems, they merely poftpon(!d thenj. 
They never accepted personaj^ and dii^ci respon- 
sibility : they spread it t)ver aij infinite number of 
subordinates. The bureaucracy, as executive, being 
the sole reprfesdhtativft of permanence and stability 
amicf continual changes, became arbitary. You 
cannot have a policy wirfiout time to elaborate it, 
to bring it to completion® so that •you ma*^ Jfeel 
responsible*,for it. Under the old regiifie, minister 
never had time ft)r this. They neglected the State 
machine because ttiey never felt sure of arriving 
at any concfusion *or achieving any aim. In dealing 
with this situation there w^s a choice of two 
methods^ the Russian and lihe Latin. The Revolu** 
tion .of Moscow, having first goit, rid*of die people 
who* w^aip- iff \he way, by putting them "iSmth, 
felt oh the machine and smashed it to atoms. The 
pendulum swung to the * othei^ extreme ; now it 
has begun to swjng back. Thoi Fascist Revolution 
is not demolishing entirely, and at a single stroke 
that delicate afid complex macl:yne— the administra- 
tion of a great State — it is proceeding step by 
.itep, a bit aU a time. So it happens that Moscoyu 
has to retrace i^s step» while Rome stead^y 

on frpm* its point of * departure. The^'Fascist 
Revolution may take for its motto milla dies sine 
linea. This ifafe and logical tmethod /of advance 
alarms the adversaries of Fascism far ffiore than 
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would the other. It giv^es opportunity for the 
accusation of ‘ e^ctreme measures ’ against the new 
Government. The Moscow method suggests a leap 
into the future with a broken neck as the result ; 
:he Roiuan, an orderly march of well-drilled troops. 
Morcow i: embarrassed by difficulties o^ us 0\vn 
making, Rome is free to develop.^ Undoubtedly, 
however, this second period of our revolution is 
one of extraordinary difficulty and of extraordinary 
importance. It will decide the destiny of the 
revolution. The course to be followed lies between 
the timidity that dreads any innovation and the 
rashness that would fain wipe out the past 
altogether, a Vhing which is impossible. 

“in a word, the tremors of old age and the 
impatience of youth. It is the task of this second 
period to bring the old into harmony with the 
new : all that is strong and sacred in the past, 
all that is strong and sacred still hidden in the 
womb of the future.”* 

Once in power, the Fascisti were anxious to 
put stop to all violence against pub^’*'' bodies 
that had opposed them, and against Labour leaders 
and institutions. The Government issued again 
and again the strictest orders and proclamations 
all over the country and even to their own 
followers, and took severe measures against their 
own troops when necessary. 

But just as the violence let loose by the world 
war did not come to an end with the armistice 
and the so-called Peace of Versailles, so this other 
consequence of the war, the contest between 
Fascism and those whom the Fascists believed to 

* Gerarchia, January i, 1923. 
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be the enemies of tbe^l^afton, .(jrould not be eftded 
at a sti:ok(f. ,*Sy|tema?ic violence, definitely* levelled 
against certain perscfns ai^d^institutions, has^ indeed, 
ceased, biJt it still lurks ifere aixi there and bursts 
out j^poradic^lly. 

•Vioiei^^^e is a virulent poison .in .th«* of 

Society *and requires a powerful antfdote *10 <^ri\^ 
it out, but even so, the anji^dote wcg-ke slowly. 
Appeals and threats aref of littje use : the vicious 
circfe of hate and vendetta must be broken by a 
renewal of thd whofe social organism. <A r>ew 
cycl^ qf history n^ust be begun, in which violence 
will be •no longer the deciding^ factor. And this 
is not the work of a dayt • • . 

Fascist ^violence, officially organii^d, is ““now 
employed only separate those bodies of people 
wlf^ are opposed fd the Government and to*force 
them to recognise it, and even in these cases 
the Government does not acjtually put a stop to 
their activity, but puts difficulties in the way of 
it iq the^ hope of achieving b^teB ‘relafions with 
them. ^ 

-Tfie aim of the Fascisti is to control-*ad absorb 
all parties and all movements, Including their own, 
and to incorporate them all in»a State whose sole 
purpose is the welfare of the whole community. 

One of the most far-seejng leaders of the 
Fascisti writes as follows on the subject : “ Since 
J:he Fascist Revolution parties have ceased to exis^ 
nor will they c<jme to* life again for a^j^g tiqje. 
Little^ by little, as tfie State ^becomes Stronger 
and better organized, and as Fascism is diffused, 
without any violent^ transition, tthrought'every nerve 
of the State, by a gradual process of Absorption, 
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parties, old and new, van’sL altogether. Even 
our own party, Fascism itself, must disappear so 
as to corhplete entirely the process of absorption. 
It is aVonderful work, a mighty task, ihis which' 
the Fascisti are called upon to undertake with 
unfaltering steadfastness. Our party ^ r.u^t dis- 
anpear by bemg merged in the St^ite. Tlie work 
before us is neither short nor easy. It demands 
from all a discipline and firmness of an even 
higher kind than that military discipline which 
wao the secret of our victorious revolution. 

“ In this great work we must be, all ot us, 
humble and si lent, co-operators, firm and faithful 
in delfence : The dogma of fhe rights of man 
v/as consecr aed by the Liberal^ Revolution. But 
that religion has become idolatry. We are return- 
ing to-day to the tradition of principle, Roinan 
and severe. Fligher than the right of man stands 

the right of the life of the State. And the right 

of the Nation over the individual. It is no back- 
sliding, but a sti^l greater conquest— this of the 
Fa:.!oL Revolution.”* 

Finzi, 'i^ain, Under-Secretary for the Interior, 
is reported to have said ^ : ‘‘ Now that we are in 
power, we are no longer Fascisti, but executors of 
the law.” 

This insistence on the absorption of all parties 
in the State tallies with the determination that 

power shall not ^be used for the benefit of any 

class, bomgeois or proletariate, because Fascism 
recognizes that such classification has no longer 

* Dino Grarii, Popolo dPtaha, January 12, 1923 

* In an interview with the Rome correspondent of the Observer, 
January 12, 1923 
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any correspondence with n^lity Vor <with the^n^eds 
of the Sta^e.* 

. The ‘old .citegt)rie|B have^indeed, qf latc,^ become 
divided into**a variety of#new ones, in sueh wise 
that they can no»lon§fer be c1hayacterizecL>bv ^^ 
terfnfhalogy class, but* only by one c^fjiic^n. 
For insiSnce, ^the plutocracy is Uegmping to 
develop out of the bourgeoisie and to^ becf)m% 
distinct from it, tvhile frgm th^f proletarfate, various 
categories are •emerging which, through their 
relative material independence, occupy entirely new 
positions and establish new relations with other 
class*es * jhat ^re nb longer based merely on cash 
payments . 

The mere change in the political^'positioa of 
classes, tliSir alternative advents to power, makes 
but^ittJe alteratiorj^in the intrinsic tendencies of 
Society. Those tendencies, as they existed at the 
time of the change, exist still, and the economic 
structure of Society to which rtiey pointed is bound 
to come* soon. F rom the point ofii vie^ of the 
mod ern Stafe^,, it of r^re im po^rtance^^^ the 
cit^»s*^ct than wjy^th^ possess. Consequently 
the State should certainly give or **lake awa'y 
property, better still distribute it either to 
individuals or tet the community, if it can by this 
means induce its subjects to act with it and not 
in oppositi<»n to it. • 

This brings us back to the UKiderlying principle 
15f modern sociology, viz. : that in the ^process of 
evolutionf it is fuPetion^ that must be s tresgKi rather 
than pr operty or class ; that* functions, when 
brougHtmto relation with the State, affording, as 
they do, a real and effective •representation of 
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pubjic interests, Bend 'o its service the various 
forms of class and property 

This prevalent impulse tow irdi the . recognition 
of function as a domii ant factor was abound to 
influerce Fascism. Finding, itself in com^petition 
with Socialism, not only m the field of theory but 
in that ot practical organization, ^ and torced to 
deal with the mass of the people, it has hit, almost 
by chance, on this principle cf function when 
it sought to differentiate itself from Socialism, with 
regard to the new economic order to be aimed at 
aud the new methods to be pursued. Not being 
bound by prejudice to any special theories or 
form^* of action, Fascism has seized on this 
principle, without much inquiry, at once recognizing 
Its justice. ' • , 

This recognition, however, is still vague and 
half unconscious ; it is, for the moment, hardly 
more than the idea that all classes and categories 
should be bound together, under a common aim 
and mutual control, to work together in the public 
interest. There are signs, however, as we shall 
see later on, that this somewhat vague idea is 
growing into a definite theory and will take form 
in institutions. 

Under a dictatorship there is no chance for 
the class war to develop, at least not in its usual 
forms. At such times, any alteration which the 
State undergoes 'S due rather to pressure from 
vvithin than to any process of permeation from 
without The State tends rather to widen its 
own sphere of c^:/ntrol than to fall under outside 
control. The result of the two methods may, 
however, be the same ; provided that the dictator- 
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ship be wise enough to r^ake gooa use of $uch 
factors as are, construcjWe, transforming ad^rersaries 
into friends. aSid j|idi|cing them to seqond its efforts. 

We must* not iorget$ that any dictatorship 
introciuces into the ir^terplay of* economise a ^fL 
social: iforces * that incalcftlable factor, tl^p wil^* pf 
man, whj^h-is more or less consobu^Jlf^ intelligent 
and far-seeing, a factor to which economists ^nd 
sociologists are •so unjvillin^ to attribute any 
influence in moulding the social order. The fate 
of the dictatqrsjiip detrends entirely on i*t§ |ucc^ss 
in n'tydiitying, or actually eliminating, by means Of 
a bdttctr social ortler, the fundamental causes of 
the class war and substituting for it n^w motiws of 
equal potency. * / ' , 

It cannOt be deaied that the class w^r is to-day 
a r^jty. The F^ijcisti do not hide from ffiem- 
selves that ,eventqally it will be waged, even by 
them, but what they wish for is rather a collabora- 
tion of classes. This, however, cannot be imposed 
artificially, nor can it be ‘favoured Jay favouring 
one class «ab^ve another, so as tcT Tender 
submissfT^ by weakening it. The class war wHl 
be put an end to only by, a nejv order ot*Societyr 
The competition will then take jalace, not between 
classes, but between functional organizations for 
the service of the community. 

State OBgahization during ‘the war gave a 
glimpse of something of the kind. The control 
•Wf food and ’of industry was a means pf uniting" 
all classes and al! professions in the public'Satere^, 
and was so backed by public Opinion that this 
functional dictatorship was sanctioned % a means 
of organization and -defence for' *he publip benefit. 
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The methods ot the Russian Bolshevic Govern- 
ment arc! those, of Italian »^"ascism are certainly, 
both of ^ them, continuations o" tiii§ war-time 
experiment, although thi'; is not fully realized. It 
is no^ everyone who understands that, during the 
war, a rnethod was being worked out for creating 
a 'Na^m^de, that is to say, a State acting 
effectively in the interests of the Nation, a State 
without classes, a State of national-workers: and 
that this method was able to approve itself to the 
public, only because it could claim that its purpose 
was the good of the Nation, even if it involved, 
the sacrifice from every citizen of his gains, his 
labour, and bis life. 

The defects and merits of this method have 
never been thoroughly examined,; it remains to 
us a useful experiment, and whenever Nations are 
confronted by serious and urgent problems, they 
now turn to this method. Repeated trials may 
make of it a recognized and permanent policy, 
when it has been pruned of the crudities that 
disfijiu»*ed the earlier experiment. 

i: 

Fascism has come into power with startling 
suddenness ; a movemerd _of. emoti on and action, it 
was guided and animated by slogans that served 
to sweep into a single group people of every 
class. There has not yet been time for it to 
make constructive and up-to-date programmes and 
elaborate theories. It has now, but only recently, 
begun cO think, to use brain instead of muscle. 

It would be vain to attempt to set out in detail 
the changes that have taken place in Fascist 
thought. Both die forces of Fascism’ and the 
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tasks that it has to fackle/have. groVn withT such 
lightning i^pidity thait^ it is Impossible -to sum 
up the ’ -v^ihole s^tualion in^ a definite sfajtement. 
No s<jonev cftd it «fcem *ilossibl§ to represent to 
the wo^ld any special * trend of Opinion aijjfii 
particular idea as the banker of a programme tlfan 
other conisiderations and other interest5^me up to^ 
confuse the issue. It happens that th^re h&ve 
been no pedants ^mong#the f(3>llowers of Fascism, 
who knight have •limited and arrested the move- 
ment while it .was ^till in a state of Ifliix, by 
stereotyping it prematurely. 

Tlie ’ ^ole •formative iijipulse Vhich has been 
general and constai\t throughout* the *vhole gW)wth 
of the movement is the idea of the h^ation ; 'the, 
desire to make j:h^t idea feaT'ahd Jiving to all 
the jj^ple of Italy^ so that it may become an 
axiom and a* creed* with everyone that every chance 
of social progress must be through, and by, the 
Nation. This was the me^niiig of the opposition 
to Socialism and also to every^ movement, 

such as the^“.Cattolico-Popolarej'’ whichfPiit^^btl^ 
or wron^y, they stigmatize as anti -national. 

But even this impulse v/as not clearly expressecT 
in programmes and definitions. ^ Fascism was far 
from conceiving \he Nation as the highest unit of 
civilization, which lifts the individual to a higher 
level and gK^es him a share in*a wider and fuller 
life, and Patriotism, as a dfscipline^ of dis- 
'tRterested service, to be^ rendered, *day by day, for 
the welfare of the cornmunity, * 

It i^as only when it came ^nt^^ power that 
Fascism found ^itself on firm ground and^w clearly 
that it must have a Wider basis, or its povier would 

3 
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notjast. To strengther and enlarge the foundation 
of the Gtate is, . therefore, it^ predestined task. 

It is impassible to form a wholjy unbiassed 
estimate of historical events while they are taking 
olace ; one’s judgment is bound to be influenced 
by , tb*., bent of one’s own mind. The present 
writer is neirher Fascist nor Bolshevist, but Guilds- 
maa. It is from the Guildsman’s point of view 
that he looks at phenomena. He tries to under- 
stand Fascism as a historical event, how it came 
into existence and why, how it is functioning, and 
\<^hat results are probable. 

Our purpose is to set forth the facis, tendencies, 
ideas: We do not vdsh either to justify or to 
condemn. We shall not give all the facts of 
the situation, but only those which we consider 
important in their results, tho:^ that determ>"', or 
are likely to determine, future e^^ents — the working 
facts. In any historical process, one meets with 
facts and ideas which tend to alter its course, but, 
being unablo to do so^ are passed by and left 
on side. Such facts and ideas r^af reappear 

eventually when the process in question hds run 
its course. 

We will not sit jn judgment nor give any definite 
verdicts ; these must await the historians of the 
next generation. Above all it will rest with them 
to decide whether so many massacres and so much 
destruction were inevitable. 

'{/As for* us, although it is the fashion, just now, 
to be Violent and to approve of violence, while it 
is humiliating- to be pacificist and humanitarian, 
yet we instinctively refuse to believe that violence, 
bloody ^nd destructive, is inevitable in order to 
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arrive at the point, whic^ has. be(?n reached m 
Russia, in, Italy, anij' in other countries. We 
believe ’ iia the crVatil^e pow^r of ideas and^ of .will 
and action directed §implyfend solely to the welfare 
of manJcind. ^ We hav(> faith in the social .natur^ 
of .man and in the mililant force of thf iAeaJt 
We £ft-*e convinced that the “ Natw^fTal. Being,” 
which is built up by hidden factors through cotint- 
less generations, • can be attaliied only by giving 
to tHose factors the conscious recognition that will 
strengthen and. vitafue them. The fu’turg must 
be oifeated by the living forces that endure. 

Man ,is Iforn and grqws out » of the substance 
out of which he is, formei^ and so jt is from the 
substance ^f the Society of to-day tj^at we musj 
mould, by our actions, the Society or the future. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ORIGIN OF FASCISTS AND 
LEGIONARIES 

It ’was said of Fascism, long before it came into 
power, by sociologists of no political bias, that it 
marked the commencement of a new historical 
cycle in Italy. They saw in Fascism a counter- 
current opposed to the wavp of Democratic 
Socialism, which prevailed in 'Italy till very 
recently, and saw that the latter would be, in course 
of time, overwhelmed by it. The cycle of so- 
called Democratic Socialism was giving place to 
a new cycle which held possibilities that could not 
be definitely to.>.,;cen.* 

Then with the advent of the Fascist Government, 
+he imp’'eeoivjn that times were changing became 
widely spread. We say advisedly “ impression,” 
because no one is clear, even yet, as to the precise 
nature of the change, as to the direction in which 
this new social cyc^e is likely to move. 

In order to form some idea — for, as yet, no 
purely Fascist theories have been elaborated con- 
cerning social evolution — all we ran do is to go 
back to that first impression which was intuitive. 

I G. Sensini : ' Contro-Oscillazioni di Sentimeiiti/' in La Critica 
Politica, May i6, 1921, and “ L'Inizio in Italia di un Nuovo Cido- 
Sociale/’ in La Vita liaiiana, November 15, 1922. 
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Whence came that, ^impress^on of a new eycle 
of Society^ ^It camj;%iot so much* from ai!y state- 
ments or* verbal 'promises i>f the Fascisti jas from 
a veiy general feefing tlfat the; State was^ being 
reinforeed, wjiile, up tc^ ^hat time, ‘there haci b^e» 
a wery general consciousness that it y/as^'in* an 
enfeebled condition, crumbling into iflecay. 

I think that this complete^ reversal, of a pro- 
found impression* widely* sprea*d, among the people, 
an impression that affected not only their ^entimepts 
but their lives, ds in -itself a most important indi- 
caticjn df the corrynencement of a new chapter In 
social dtvelopment. Alroady in fnany Italians this 
impression is so vivid that^ although •they ha\^ not 
joined the^* Fascisti and are not in sy^npathy witlv 
them on all points ‘yet they conscientiously support 
then>*^ust because ^Fascism seeks to give sta*bility 
to the State; in very many others this impression 
is still little more than an instinct ; although they 
have not really inquired wl'^t foundation they have 
for their impression, yet they . f^^^l • attracted by 
Fascism: ^lete are others, both individ*L 
groups, driven to support it by their J.’^^er^^sts and 
their activities, which cannot be carried on under 
unstable conditions of the Statev 

Thus Fascism finds direction and support as a 
result of its own line of actio^i, which meets the 
needs of vast groups of the population, and thus, 
^rom the deeds which were forced upon it by^ 
the rush of eveijts and the sudcfen inflfix of uy- 
mana^eaBle adherents, .emerges the one tasic which 
it recognizes as of first importance : ^o re-establish 
the social eqCiilibrium, to giv^c stability at any 
price and by any means to the State ; • and for 
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thjs'task it receive^ sufport^ and a wide sanction 
throughout the country. 

Front this it follows that to inquire whetiier a 
Fr scist Government will , fend to drjve the State 
towards tlv", , right or towards the left, ,if it will 
be for reaction or for “ progress,” i*s labour 
wasted, which will . decide nothing, as all these 
terms and queries ,are arbitrary. ’ In view of the 
task to performed, they are terms of reference 
that have been superseded. ’ It has never been 
shown that the State can find ,its ec^uilibriuia by 
moving this way rather x than that, to the right 
ratheV than Uj the left < 

♦ Virtually, ^ it is to everybody's intere*=t that the 
State should be stable ; nowadays the most extreme 
revolutionaries begin to see t?ikt their method of 
bringing about the downfall of the 'State is of 
no use even for theij; own ends. You never know 
who will be buried byia social earthquakes. 

Therefore *i\ a fatal error that the State 
^sk'^uld lum now right, now left, tovC^afds the Con- 
servative, P-^ity, for instance, or the Radical towards 
the plutocracy or' the proletariate, because the 
State ought to stand for the interests of all, ought 
to have its own principle of growth. 

By affirming this, principle of its own the State 
is enabled to claim the services of all, and to 
^render service t(j all, and thus to gain a stead^^ 
apd sure/ position. 

This assured gosition wiU tend to elirhinate all 
disintegrating^’ influences, whether conservative or 
revolutionary, and «to strengthen all those which 
help to Stabilize *it either by means of reviving 
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factors that have hfld s^ay thfe past or, by 
initiating ji new social order.* 

. The 'Sjate^has' bein so '^orn out. and weakened 
by thf events of the* past/ tie machinery of govern- 
ment has become so Jsensitive to pressure an^ 
violence, thaf a very sh&rt experience will#/su^ce 
to determine which factors contribute i^^its.stability 
and which tend to undermine it. 

Tlie question* is not, then, ’as it is generally 
stated, whether, the 'cycle which is develSping to- 
day •in Jtaly will lead back to the past or onwards 
to a new stScial order, not ever^ as to whether it 
will soon come m an en^ or •will, cover a* long 
period of years ; it behoves us rathe^ to ask how 
and through wjiat agents can Fas(!ism restore 
stability to the S^te? 

Vilf redo •Pareto, the great experimental theorist, 
who has been the first to apply to sociology the 
method of logical study foifnded on experience, 
alreadv*in use in the natural sciences, .warns us. 
that : ^ ^ • 

“ When one talks of a disturbed equilibriunT 
which is becoming stable ag^in, one does nof, 
by any means, imply a return to precisely the 
same conditions hs before ; thus it would be absurd, 
for instance, to suppose that anyone who advises 
Regionalisfti proposes to recohstruct the separate 
States into which Italy was divided before 1859.1 
""Economic and social equilibrium* is not# static buf 
dynamicf and just as^ one cannot dip tvrice iifto 
the s4me water in a river, so one tra^pot reconstruct 

* See chapter od Regionalism in my bopk, Guilds and Co-operatives 
in Italy. London, 1923.* 
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precisely a condit|ion of eqijiyibrium as it existed 
in' the past; tp restore an equilibriur^ that has 
beep disturbed means to approach a new condition 
of equUibrium. 

“ Moreover, if one cons ders the wave-form of 
econorric and social phenomena, it becorpes 
apparent tu:-t the average general direction of 
progress, which is the only one that it is important 
to study, is often contrary ^o that of special periods 
in its undulatory course. It is a serious error to 
conclude that a movement wnich one has traced 
irr the past will necessarily follow the same course 
in the future. The arguments brought forward 
to-day- to prove that the ‘rise of the proletariate* 
is bound to take place are falsified by this error, 
and so are many others. History affords an 
infinitude of examples where one sees thoh in 
contradiction to the hypothesis on which these 
arguments rest, it is actually when the direct ad- 
vance seems most rapid, that retrogression is 
imminent. Thus the growing anarchy towards the 
end of the Roman Republic brought td a head 
me strict organization of the Empire, yet just 
a.c the moment when the organization had become 
most rigid, it gave way to the anarchy of the 
Middle Ages. 

“ Thus the problem which is before us to-day 
is not that of propnesying rises or fads, but of 
finding out by what means the conditions of social 
und economic equilibrium may be altered, so as 
to^ effect a change in the course of events. ^ 

It behoves us, then, to examine the chief causes 

* ** L^Avvenii'e economipo e sociale in La Cfitica Politica, 
1 6 febbraio, 1921, 
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which have brought ^]:)outjt he oterttfrow of Society 
as it wasf jJnd to whether tliese caases are 


the breaking up of al social sy^em, and^ bur^l: 
forth as soon as the equilibrium of the St<ite»t>e- 
comes involved. They tend to take ^ossdssion of 
the Government in order to regain the statftlity 
that the State h^s lost^ In •the last analysis the 
Staft is always fhe ^ivot around which social con- 
tests are foughl. . * ^ 

“•Always/’ as Pareto says, “ in every humdn 
commuiyty •two forces ^tand iA opposition, one 
which may be called centripetal, tegds to a* con- 
centration of power at the centre, the^^other, whiclj 
may be called cciitrifugal, tends to its partition. 

.With endless .alternation the point of equil- 
ibrium of Ahese two forces changes now to one 
side, now to the other, not with the regularity of 
any definite rule, but variably according to cir- 
cumstances, and these oscillations sh#w themselves 
in many *a^.d .various phenomena. 

“ To one of these periods of change, in mediaev^ 
Europe was given the title, the Feudal Period.”'^ 
When one studies the history of various times 
and various countries one finds similar oscillations. 
The rupture of equilibrium may come through' 
pressure either from without or from within, from 
causes eithej material or spiritual, thjough the 
"buffeting of enemies, or tluough an impulse of 
faith, but most often ^social convulsions are pro- 
duced* not by one alone of thes^ ^getors, but by 

I Vilfredo Pareto : “ Traformazione d^slla Democrazia.** Milan, 
1920. 


Dwing .weaker or stron^ef. 

Myst revolutionafl-y increments are borU from 
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all of them, actingf in unison. It follows that after 
regaining stability, after one of these convulsions, 
we do not find ourselves in an entirely different 
social order from that which preceded the break, 
but, in the mosi favourable case, in a social order 
which represents a new synthesis of the aforesaid 
elements, grouped afresh round a new central idea 
and forming the basis for a new system of Society. 

Thus Fascism, born at a time of social upheaval, 
grew stronger as the disintegration of Society pro- 
ceeded, until the State itself was undermined, and 
then, by an almost automatic transformation -for 
the formal conquest of power took place without 
a blew — became itself ^-he State ; while, little by 
little, all those elements which had broken away 
from the old State joined forces with it. Hence 
: arose the paradox of a rn^^olution “ through 
tradition,” clamouring for law and order, while the 
so-called reactionaries were those who were really 
1 revolutionary and acted illegally. 

The origin of Fascism goes back to the outbreak 
of the Great War, when Italy was sdli neutral, 
Dut when it had become obvious that she would 
not remain so ; it goes back to just that period 
when murmurs began to be heard in the country 
against the neutrality of Italy, and a revolutionary 
element began to rise against the Government who 
favoured it. 

The revolutionaries were moved by the convic- 
don that the war had brought with it a situation 
ot world revolution, a period of transition to a 
Society which might be called ” Socialist,*' and 
they therefore wished Italy to intervene, and 
organized themselv^es into ” Fasci ” for interven- 
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tion, with a view tfee exeicisii^g pressure on • the 
State, on ftie^ working class, and on public^opinion 
for the abandonment of ^rWtrality. • * . • 

Many Tnembers *of the first, bodies of 'Inter- 
ventionists,^ t|jie “Fasci®^r Revolufionary A^tioj^i.’J 
wore Socialist in outlook — now ex-Socialim — ^tike 
Mussolini, the former editor of the official paper oj 
the Socialist Party, and th^r follo>yers, rnany 
of them Trade Union groups ^with their leaders, 
such as Corridom an^ Alceste de Ambris^^and were 
backed by Syndicalist theorists and publicises such 
as I^anitnzio, Manpca, and others. These were men 
who held extreme views in the Cabour Movement, 
both political and .Trade Union* • *• 

Mussolini had been the leader of the most un-^ 
compromising revolutionary faction of the political 
Socialist Movement»*just as some of the others had 
been the *chief ■exponents of the revolutionary 
tendencies in the Trade Union Movement, of those 
element^, in short, always (opposed to the reformist, 
evolutionary, parliamentary metljod^ <or Socialism, • 
and whic**hf’ ah-eady in the spring of 1 9 F4, were 
backing ‘the spontaneous revolt of wrkers^ aiming 
at the conquest of the State and a complete change 
of rulers. ^ • 

With them, in support of the necessity for the 
war, were rr^rshalled the R^ublicans, followers 
of Mazzini, and many intellectuals and University 
students, worshippers of the ideal of jevolution^ 
as the former qf the idea of national fmity. 

The Socialists wei^ never indifferent to tTie 
problem of national unity from mn ethical and 
territorial standpoint, but they maintained that that 
problem could be peacefully solved as scon as the 
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social problerrt had beerj dealt with internationally, 
State by State ; . that, in othdr words^; tbe Socialist 
point of view, once donnaant in all coi^fitries, would 
have diffused over all N^ttions the spirit of concilia- 
tion and brotherhood, and would have led to an 
aJnrosfr^-automatic solution of questions of territory, 
race, and national sovereignty. Events, bowevej, 
havfe given the lie to this theory by always bringing 
the national problem' to the front before the social. 

The Interventionists became at^are of this ' fact 
and proceeded to make theories to i account for it,*; 
they saw that the national question must -lire^ be 
solved before th^y coulcj pass on to the social 
|questi6n ; that the problem ofriiational independ- 
pnee and national unity, still unsolved,, were in- 
surmountable obstacles to all sobial actions; that 
' these^ problems, keeping alive mony issues and many 
acute interests and fostering a national*' myth, half 
: articulate yet extremely powerful and ready to 
become dynamic at the ^first opportunity, prevented 
any crystaliza<;ion p{ that real desire for a social 
change -^which was very widely spread 

Hence arose the idea that it was orrly after 
the achievement of^iational unity that the forces 
of social revolution could be brought into play. 

For these reasons they threw themselves into 
the campaign in pursuit of nation^il ends, and 
afterwards into the war itself, with the same 
fervour, faith, and spirit of sacrifice, with which 
they woukFhave thrown themselves into the struggle 
for a new social order. 

From these groups of “ Fasci Interventisti,’^ with 
the same leaders, though not always t^dth the same 
rank and^file, werfe created, after the war, in the 
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spring of 1919, th 4 |“F^ci di Coinbattimenio, 
composed maSnly of ^-soldiers, which tranl^formed 
themselVciS 1921 intcl.the Fascist ‘National 

Party** • • 

The true origin, thenjiof Fascisnt is to be foimd, 
at ^ time when no one yet dreamed of Bolslfevi«m, 
and cannot therefore have had for ^its principal 
object the overthrow of Communism, and ij, indeed, 
very far from hfeing the “ w^ite guard ” of the 
rulirf^ classes. • ^ 

The apparent changes that have taken* pjace in 
its outlook and conduct can all be traced to that 
fundamc^ital* conception <jf the Nation which has, 
all along, been its, watchv^rd ^s opposed to the j 
conception of Internationalism. ^ ^ 

Those who obsfinately refuse to recognize the 
national ideal, anct^all that it implies, have -been 
and will reftiain its enemies. 

Ther^ has been no real change in the mental 
make-up of the Intervejitionists during these 
changes* of name and of asjject. • They have 
remained * revolutionaries, though on a different 
road, ‘i It would not be,’’ as Parqip says, ‘'the 
first time in politics that mem who start lor one 
place find themselves arriving git another whither 
they had no intention of going.” 

< FascisnAias been, and is, nothing but the continuation of 
the 'Interventionism' of 1914-15, just as the ‘ Fasci di Com- 
bartimento ' (barfds of ex-combatants) are Ijie represwitatives and* 
glorious offspring of IJie ’ Fasci d’Azione Revoluziona!ria ' of 19M, 
to whom belongs the credit of propaganda of tlie war among tme 
masses,* not so much as a military necessity but as the best hope 
for revolution, as a mystical re-birth for fSe nation and for 
humanity." — Dino* Grandi (Fascist) : " Le Origin! e la Missione 
del Fascismo,” in Biblioieca di Studi SociBli, Bologn% 1922. 
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The Intenentionists laid great stress on the 
questioL — for or against the war. Vhe Socialists 
stood up for jLeutrality. not only for the reasons 
aforesaid, but also as humanitarians and pacifists, 
not only on account of t leir traditional aversion 
to an) kind of violence, and their entire unpj*e- 
paredness for any violent action, even in defence 
of Socialism itself, and because they were deeply 
convinced - that the massacre of xnillions of living 
beings was a sacrifice entirely disproportionate to 
the eventual advantage which might accrue to the 
Nation from a victorious war. 

The Catholics, too, both intellectuals and the 

masses were, on the whole, against the war for 

humanitarian reasons. Other groups, who were 
in favour of neutrality, belonged to the governing 
class, with the veteran Gio^Uti as their chief 

exponent : their opposition to the war was not 

based on any noble ideas, but only on indirect con- 
siderations of transient national interests, or, more 
often, of the interests of groups and individuals, 
which they thought could be served bv accepting 
certain concessions of territory, inhabited by 
Italians, which were thrown to them as a sop. 

Against this undignified bargaining for neutrality 
public opinion rebelled, and Italy came into the 
war under an agreement, neither clear nor far- 
seeing, as everyone now knows, giving no kind 
of security as to the method of carrying on the 
war, or of supplying Italy with provisions, raw 
materials, and munitions, and no guarantee as to 
the fruits of e^^eiitual victory. 

In the fiery atmosphere of passion, discussions 
between Interventionists and Neutralists, for and 
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against war, soon d%gner^!ed and Icfst all civility; 
fierce invectiVe was Hurled to and .fro by Aie con- 
tanding i^aryes; there wak^no lack. of accusations 
of b^ng in the pay* of onl or other of the groups 
of belligerents; no onJ ^ot credit* for good faith. 
Hatred took* deep root that has never ye4 been 
eradicated. * • 

The country was divided into two camps. E^ery 
claim to citizenship wa^ deiAed to the Socialist 
Par^V and, with* it, to that large section of the 
proletariate who stqod firm against fhe war. 
Socialisfn and a great part of organized laboiir 
were unejer the ban of the^Nation^became outcasts. 
One side were “ l^ationalists,” * the ^other ‘■‘Anti- 
Nationalists.” 

. • 

Opposition of s^timent hardened info facts, and 
facts gave birth ideas and watchwords which 
served, in nheir turn, to foster and embitter the 
original* opposition. The structure of Society was 
shaken to its base. * 

Nor 5id this bitterness of feeling, awd the actions* 
it led to, ’(^.as® with the entrance of Italy ^nto the 
war; violent discussions for and against the waV 
continued even more fiercely.. At every *critical 
and difficult phase of the war itself there was 
sure to be an aftempt by one faction or the other 
to get the upjper hand. 

This st^te of things went *on even after the 
armistice, and has not yet come ‘*to an end. 

Few perceived^ few could be cofivinced* and very’ 
few would honestly admit, during the war, that*a 
real Ibve of country did spring tft^ife again even 
in those who, 4rom intellectual convictions, or from 
partisanship, were Opposed to tlie war, *and that 
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evei? they wtre thereipre amenable to national 
disciplhxO. And few perceived that* methods of 
Nation-bailding were |?j}ing elaborated; rtiethods 
which' tended to wipe out differences of opiinion, 
^d might be able to fill t^ie gulf caused by party 
pastsiofi., if only they were carried out with good- 
will and enttiusiasm. 

The wonderful discipline of national citizenship 
was interpreted as something imposed or endured, 
and.not as that fusion of soul, fired by the Spirit 
of sacrifice, which it was in reality ; those who 
p>bsed as patriots, and professed to force patriotism 
on other people, were aggressive ahd offensive, 
putting on ap, air t)f superiority; while the others 
^did not protest that their devotion was the 
spontaneous’ outcome of a sentiment of solidarity, 
but accepted the position of feeing forced to act 
patriotically. 

The habit of angry invective, the want of “courage, 
on the part of both parties, to abandon petty 
.prejudice and mutual intolerance, nipped in the 
bud the^new feeling of love of country ^nd obliter- 
"ated all the Jgssons that might have been learned 
during The time of stress, the moment that national 
discipline seemed no longer absolutely essential. 
Hatred and party passion took once more the 
place of that national solidarity which might have 
proved so fruitful. *” 

It is ifftpossibie to understand the full meaning 
or all this without going back at least «?.s far as 
the period th^t^ preceded 1898. The cycle of 
events now drawing to a close began somewhere 
about that year, c Socialist and deifiocratic senti- 
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merit then 6egan tc\ spread th?ouglf the ranl<;s of 
labour, rural and intfustrial, and .to take •form in 
sprious* ^ttejfipts at 'politiclij and in<Justrial organi- 
zation, wjiile even 43eforfe^ 1 898 Socialist tlfeories, 
formulated by intelkt:tuals, fiad been widely 
accepted. The wave of social democrac^^ cose 
rapidly with political, financial, and economic 

results. The proletariate, under Socialist ^guidalice, 
attained to a position {n politics, with* increasing 
pow’br in Parliament and on local authorities, 
secured a higl^er standard of living anfl created 
mar^y Trade Unions and Co-operatives. Things 
had* gone 90 far by 1913 and 1914 that the 

proletariate were beginning^to approach the mastery 
of power. 

But they were dield back not so nluch by the 
resistance of the ^jt^te as by the spirit of legality 
in their own Reformist leaders, for whom the 

Socialist* method of conquering the State was 

identified with a gradual jirdcess of encroaching 
control,* without violent shock or amy great dis-» 
turbance social equilibrium. TTiey exercised a 
restrainitjg influence because they ^id not think'' 
that the proletariate was ripe, for sole pdwer in 
the State ; but they would not have been able 
to hold things bhck for long, but for the outbreak 
of the World War, which shook the whole system 
of Society find started entirely ilew currents. 

Before the war, save for a» few episodes of 
conflict, the steady rise of Socialfsm was virtually* 
unopposed in th 5 country, for there was a gener&l 
conviction that Socialism was int*wi£able. 

For many years the conquests of Socialism and 
the formation of Labour institutions wer^^ allowed 

4 
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to proceed without systemati: opposition on the 
part of any efficiently organised force with a clear 
and definite anti-Sociali t outlook. Socialism was 
supported by a widespread cpirit of democracy 
in the country and in Parliament. 

‘ f "ocialism at that time met witn any serious 
antagonism, it was largely from certain large 
groups of workers who isolated themselves fro'm 
the great mass of Socialist Labour, and organized 
themselves into non -Socialist Trade Unions, Co- 
operatives, and parties, but even these had a 
Socialist tendency, so that, in the end, they would 
have been no hindrance. One may say, indeed, 
that ahe antagonism cajne from what was, in fact, 
only a sub-species of Socialism. 

The counter currents to Socialism were relatively 
weak because people saw that it was not really 
a revolutionary force, and did not tend to interfere 
with the equilibrium of the State, but rather to 
support and strengthen it by disciplining the mass 
of the workers and stimulating production; the 
demand for a higher standard of living forced 
employers to introduce more modern methods of 
production in order to increase productivity. The 
rise of Socialism went hand in hand with the pro- 
gress of general prosperity. 

As Socialism did not really interfere with the 
stability of the State, there was no *eason why 
it should be considered anti-national, and indeed 
many non-Sociahsts among the Liberals and Demo- 
crats were very much in sympathy with it, and 
not merely on humanitarian grounds. In short the 
class -war, if we adopt that stereotyped phraseology, 
was not waged in Italy with that ruthlessness and 
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absence of chivalryV ^hicl\ has/chai^acterized it in 
other count Aes. 

. The* liui^erous SocialiilL Co-operative* Societies 
in e^ ery. branch di activity — industry, rural, and 
commercial — though thfe^ may fiafe put some re- 
straint on speculations, and such restraiA Avas, 
after all, a public benefit, did not represerU:, in an^ 
true sense, a movement towaijds exprc^yation* as 
was commonly ibelievec^ and •even claimed some- 
times by the Socialists themselves, but towards 
bringing fresh ^initiatjve to the productivity^ of the 
cou»tr]f, and thus increasing its wealth. 

The peactiful development of Socialism was also 
favoured by the faft that it met with* comparatively 
little opposition from business men, a class, in Italy^ 
that is apt to hive democratic leanings. In a 
word. Socialism hai met, on the whole, with -more 
sympathy nhan antipathy, and this has greatly 
furthered its growth. 

When Socialism was pi^t under the ban, owing 
to its ^attitude towards the war, i^ fovuid itself* 
suddenly ’isolated, together with tlie various insti- 
tutions under its control. The democratic sentiment 
which had formerly afforded a# friendly atmosphere 
favourable to its growth, was jiow turned into a 
quite different Channel, that of the national aims 
and ideals involved in the war: and the loss was 
acutely feft by Socialism. 

The current of social democfacy which, up to 
that time, had been growing almost unopposed,* 
began to weaken and ^ give way to the new social 
impulse that had arisen in the m&nch of events. 

Though in a self -chosen positien of isolation and 
neutrality during the war, Socialism would not 
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shrink from the cflities \and ^r&ponsibilities which, 
at such U time, were encumbent upon it as adminis- 
trator of* so roany imj'ortant municipahties and 
Co-operatives. Many municipalities, gcreat, and 
small, under Socialist dirdction, organized public 
assictai'i‘ce and the control of the provisioning ,of 
the population in an exemplary manner, while the 
Socialist Co-operatives, not seeking nor wishing to 
seek profit*, were invaluabje in regulating prices;, 
especially the Co-operatives for agricultural pro- 
duce, which undertook intensive production of those 
commodities most urgently required by the Nation — 
corn, for instance-*- and not those which mi^ht fiave 
fetched a higljer price, ^s did many private land- 
owners, and thus performed acts of tangible 
national solidarity which were Recognized as such 
by the civil and military autlvqrities. 

All this they did simply as a duty to the popu- 
lation for whom they were administrators ^ and to 
the State, without any ostentatious patriotism, and 
maintaining all the time their attitude of neutrality. 
This conduct was very upsetting to thpSe people 
who could not recognize patriotism, unless it was 
fussy and ostentatious. 

When the war came to an end Socialism received 
a new and unexpected lease of life. The scanty 
fruits of the war, the so-called “ Pea\.e,” which 
was just to no one, either conquered or conqueror, 
'seemed to justify the reserve of Socialism with 
regard to the war, and to upset The calculations 
of the Interve^^donists; anti-Socialist sentiment 
weakened rapidly in consequence. 

The new wave of Socialism 'was re-inforced by 
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the influx all they, frqp any rank of ^Society, 
who th9uglit lhat they had suffered unjustly during 
the war •ff6m the actiop|*o£ either the ciyil or 
military Authorities, from privation^ either at home 
or in the tr(inches ; of tail those who, whep tiiey 
came back from the war, found the country efuite 
unprepared to support them, or to give Aiem^thg 
work, the land, and the stajus which had been 
proijiised them b^ the Government and tTie govern- 
ing class while the »war was going on.*.. 

It seemed to the^e men that Socialisn:^ aloije 
would Tdc able to give them what they had a 
right t® expect after all their sufferings and 
sacrifices, and to give it them at onee. • 
Added to this , rapid inflation of .the Socialist* 
Mov^ement there was the revolutionary attitude 
which it began to^tlisplay. It was stimulated by 
the example of 'the Russian Revolution— though 
not by any very critical exam^iation of the event — 
to abandon the law-abiding character and evolu- 
tionary methods of its pre-wa^-^p^riod,* and to* 
affirm the inevitability of the social revolution — the 
“ complete ” social revolution. 

The “ social myth of the •Russian Revolution, 
its implied proipise of an immediate solution of 
all social problems and an improvement in the 
lot of eve^ijj^ individual sufferer, attracted an ever- 
increasing crowd of followers to Italian Socialism. 

» All parties vied with one another, just then, in giving 
promises, v|igue, indeterminate, and alluring. They promised land 
to the peasant and factories to the soldiers : promises that meant 
nothing to those who made them, while thoS^ who received them 
considered them as only their just deserts." — Gioiitti, President 
of the Cabinet, in a speech at the meetingtof the Senate, Septem- 
ber 26, 1920. ^ 
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lit the camp of ,the j[nterfpitionist5 many, like 
Bissolati and his followers, declaxed^ fpr the 
Wils’Onian policy, accqjxmg the teril'toVial and 
material sacrifices i which Unentailed for Italy^ and 
wei^ branded as “ Renouncers ” ; others, on the 
othel* hand, foreseeing the approaching overthrow 
qf the democratic ideal, for which they had honestly 
fought, returned to Socialism, which was now taking 
on the colour of Communism. 

But tli/^re were other Interventionists who 
relDelled against the diplomacy “ that cheated us 
of our victory” and brought nothing but "^defeat, 
material, territorial, and ♦ even spiritual to Italy, 
and if was these who, led by Mussolini, organized, 
early in 1919, the ” Fasci di Cpmbattimento ” in 
order to uphold the claim of Italy to the material 
and Spiritual fruits of victory.** 

They turned, often with language of the greatest 
ferocity, against everyone and everything that had 
” Wilsonian or Renunciatory ” tendencies, even 
hgainst i^me ^o{ their own former friends, Inter- 
vj^ntionists, while they agitated resolutely against 
all Nei:g:ralists,' but above all against the Socialists, 
who troubled themselves but little, or not at all, 
about Italian national problems of the day, and 
gave no support to the campaign for the recovery 
of national rights, j^ut made common ^ause with 
the Russian Revolution, to which was generally 
gLttributed the wefikening of the Entente, the pro- 
loyigation of the war, and the increase of the 
sacrifice that Italy was called upon to rnake. 

At the sartfe time the Fascisti supported 
d’Annunzio, who was agitating^ for the Italianiza- 
tion of Fi'ame, refused by Wilson, and had, against 
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the will of |the poii^cian|, organized the march 
on Fiuni^. * The taking of Fiume (September 
1*919), t 4 ie 7 military actijl# of the Jnter\^entionists 
against 3 t foreign 5 rmy was of, great importance, 
national and, international, because* it was the first 
revolt of the people against iniquitous agretments 
and treaties, and by no means the last. • 

D’Annunzio’s ex -soldiers, \^io formed, the Srst 
forces of the Fascisti, gave th*e. first recruits to the 
legion of volunteers, which was formed^ in Fiume 
during the occupation of the Allies ; witj;i these 
weit Joined certain “ deserters,” as they were 
called, iron? the Italian Army, ‘grenadiers especi- 
ally. , • , . 

At the moment of the taking of Fiume there 
was complete fusion between d’Arfnunzio and 
Fascism. . MussoMtii was suddenly inspired by 
the revolutionary spirit of the Fiume enterprise, 
and Fascism, with its revolutionary eagerness, sent 
volunteers to Fiume and collected money for it. 

D’Annunzio, on his side, gave sRippo-rt to the 
first struggles* of Fascism during the elections of 
November 16, 1919. And Fascisro alone in Italy 
apfp roved the ” Constitution ®f Fiume,” with all 
its social and political significance. ^ 

Rome and the Socialists were against it. Rome 
signed th^ Treaty of Rapallo and drove d’Annunzio 
out of Fiume, cannonading him and his unarmed 
people. 

Rome thus put short the danger of a GildiA 
politica? regime inaugurated at Fiume. * 

Such a regime planted in the li^iddle of Europe 
was an interhational peril greater than* Bolshevism 
* Umberto Foscanelli, D*Annunzio e xl Fasasmo. % Milan, 1923. 
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itself, for it implie(i na^^ionat 'insurrections. The 
rulers oV every -country feared and hafed it. 

The Fkscisti acceptcw|t ^ the Treaty s;^f •- Rapall6 
(November 12, 1,920), and by implica'cion,* the 
removal of d’Ahnunzio fi;om Fiume, ^and, by so 
doing, chey separated themselves from d’Annunzicr’s 
Movement. 

Tney 'syefe too deeply involv^ed in the serious 
situation thut existed* in Italy to be able to deyote 
themselves ^ chiefly to the ques^tion* of Fiume, and 
to the i{ieoiogy that Avas connected with that name. 

Ttaly was just then in the midst of that* trdgic 
period that followed the occupation of the factories 
by the workers? . ^ « 

^ D’Annunzio returned to Italy and retired from 
active participation in political movements, while 
his followers spread through the*eountry, organizing 
themselves into groups for the propaganda of his 
politicaT ideas as embodied in the Constitution of 
Carnaro. Some of his followers joined Fascism, 
others would not Jjrke part in the civil war, the 
whirlpool into which the Fascist! were t)eing in- 
evitably drawn., 

r 

At that time F^cists and Legionaries could 
do nothing against the growing power of Socialism. 
They were not actUcdly hostile. What they were 
keen about was that Socialism should recognize 
how Italian righ^s^‘had been trampled i under foot 
bV diplomacy, and how indispens^.ble it was to 
vinidicate and assert them. ,, * 

The Fascisti, ^r instance, though they denied 
the possibility, in Italy, of a revolution like the 
Russian and warmly opposed any attempt to 
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bring one about, yet a^rme^ tha necessity f jr s&ch 
radical changes in me institution — a _ republic 
included— ^g.*to amount, in,|.ti essentials, to a yfeial 
revolution* They made conciliatory offers on 
several occasigns to Socialism : , • 

Mussolini once made a dignified request to The 
Leninists for a truce and, during the occlipat^on 
of the factories, proclaimed his ‘banevolent 
neutr^ity ’ towards the Federation of Italian Metal- 
lurgical Operatives ^F.I.O.M.), which v;as con- 
ducting the strilie, being determined that Fascisrt} 
shouBi Sever be the bulwark, consciously or un- 
consciously, of the bourgeoisie, when it was 
threatened by a Communist* attempt at exproj^ria- 
tion.” • , 

While Fascism was not in any sense the defender 
of the plutocracy ^<fnd of the existing political 
regime, d’Annunzi5’s Movement at Fiume was a 
centre of social revolution, n^t only on account 
of the ^uild constitution *vhich he issued and, 
in the end^ actually established avj^imne. But also 
because he got ’into touch with movements all over 
the world based on national self -fie terniii^ation, 
in Russia, Ireland, Egypt, Turkey, and India, and 
because of its mo^al character and* fighting capacity. 

Side by side with the Socialist -Communist revo- 
lution, anotjjer .social revolution gn a National basis 
was fighting for its life. For it must be re- 
membered that there was hardly single Nation 
for whom the “*Peacc” had solved the questioi^ 
of nationality ; if these# two tendencies could have 
worked together they might certainly have achieved 

* Pietro Gorgolini (facis^ta), II Fascism(\ nella vita Italiana 
p. 102. Turin, 1922. 
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the' social revolution. |Thev^faith of <ithe Socialist, 
fired by the fervour of the patriot^ might have 
swept away all obstackf^ • 

Unfortunately J;he Socialists would rtot under- 
stand^— they never have understood— the trernendous 
practfcal value of the sentiment of nationality; <:he 
*habit of mind generated by the “ class-war ” theory 
was dead against any rapprochement of any kind 
with the iFascist and Legionaries. ^ 

They ^felt themselves already victorious, it was 
tjieir Kirn to boast, and they* seemtxi to gloat over 
the failure of the Interventionists’ programme .f 

The Socialists determined not to recognize the 
revolutionary* good faitti of the others, and not to 
forget the insults received at their hands before 
and during the war. They treated them now as a 
negligible quantity. Intoxica«tbd by the Russian 
myth, they failed to understand^ either the actual 
course of events iu Russia itself, or the other 
currents of feeling that were alive and active in 
Their o\Vn cbuvtoy, ignoring everything^ they did 
not wish to see. 

Sin^;e they made no effort to restore the 
atmosphere of syrtipathy which had encouraged 
their earlier successes, they continued to be branded 
as “ anti -National,” and consequently — though they 
did make a wider ^appeal and did strengthen their 
position — yet the^ failed to establish that social 
equilibrium whiqfi was necessary for the successful 
qarrying out of their plans. 

The Socialists believed that their hour had come 
— and they w^e right — but a social movement 
which aims at obtaining the power of the State 
must skDw skilled statesmanship at^ every step, 
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so that its^aWance i]jfa.y hf steady and unwa^fer- 

inp 

’But Socialism was innoQtttt of all statesmanship ; 
the (Ampiign was carried on without caution or 
foresight; th^ most elementary rules of str^t^gy 
were neglected ; the Socialist position wa? left 
wholly unprotected, while adverse sentimdnt a^nd, 
rival movements were freely allcwed to make head 
agaiqst it. Ba<i* generalship was the determining 
cause of defeat. 



CHAPTER III 


THE ^BREAKDOWN OF THE STATE 

The copiyulsioii brought about by the collision 
between the National-Social ideal and the ideal 
of Social Communism would not necessarily ?have 
involved the State and htwried it on the rocks ; the 
disaster was ‘due in n6 small degree to the fault 
.of the State, itself, to the fact ^ that a third ideal, 
brought to* birth by the war, the ideal of State- 
recotistruction in the interests»'V)f the whole com- 
munity— an ideal which seemed' able to reconcile 
and absorb the otlt^r two — broke down entirely. 

The folly of the Gavernment, of the oligarchy 
•which still ht-lcl,^,Jiie reins though it did not know 
how to govern, permitted the glowing conflict 
betweeji the two ideals to go on unchecked, allow- 
ing wider and ever wider interests to become 
involved in it ; «so that what was at first an 
opposition between two diverse social myths became 
transformed into a^ conflict between., interests and 
classes to the great injury of the State itself. 

As we have, jioticed already, new methods of 
Nation-building began to develop, during the war, 
from the necessity of the ,case, but feA^ people 
perceived that ^hese methods had features that 
might with advantage be retained permanently. 

All tjte Nations, including Italy, set about 

a ' 
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adopting a ui^ified org|nization ijj/i orciTer to increase 
their ineflitjiency for flie tafc imposed on tlfem by 
the war, ^ .irTie Governments were .forced to, in- 
augur^ite a regime iron discipline, which was 
voluntarily adopted by many of th*eir* subjects, while 
there were others who had to be brought int^lJTne 
either by coercion, by promise of Kbnours and 
erholuments after the war, or b^ allowing them • to 
make profits wliile it Jasted. • *• 

Ffom this discipline, in some cases voluntarily 
adopted, in others imposed from outside* a real 
spirit o£ service grew up gradually — a new and 
widespread i^cognition that most* kinds of active 
work coifld be looked on*a^ public service. , 

Thus, during the war, we had become 
accustomed to be •directed by the Sfa<e towards 
one aim: Victory The State had become, . for 
all practical purpg^es, identified with the Nation. 
That word seemed to have taken on a new 
significance. “ Nations ” had !)ecome co-ordinated 
bodies led towards the accomplishment gf tasks 
set in the* common interest. It'^eemed that we 
had at la$t merged our personal and^class interests 
into a broader national interest and that \V^ had 
learned how to deal consciously with collective 
issues . • 

From this, the quintessence, as it seemed of 
our war eltperience, students 6f social problems 
predicted that a period of social reconstructior 
would follow the war, and busiefl^ themselves, ir 
all good tfaith, ift working out programmes for rt 
which* cunning politiciefns made specious promises 
of realizing. . Thus “ social reconstruction ” be- 
came a myth appealing to the imagination, keeping 
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together the'armi^es oi progress and^' inspiring the 
workirlg masses with jiatienCe and hope. 

myself, believed at, when the' v^ai; was over, 
the functions of organization ' and direction .would 
remain in thd hands of the State, and that the 
nat'wal machinery which had been brought into 
existence iii several countries would go on : that, 
in‘ short, a Natioij would develop henceforth as 
an association between the various productive 
forces, organized in common, on a well-thobght- 
out plaii for the benefit of the whole Nation, new 
Organs being developed as they were needed for 
the exercise of' new functions. 

“*If one goes more* deeply into the matter, one 
sees at once that this interpretation of social 
tendencies ' rests entirely on the supposition that 
Society will continue to devfjiop along the path 
traced for it during the war ; . on the condition, 
that is to say, that the State retains control over 
economic organization^ and keeps in close touch 
■with needs of the Nation, in the very widest 
sense of that phrase, bringing knowledge and good- 
will to bear ^90 the supply of those needs ; and 
further, on the contdition that the economic classes 
shall be convinced and firmly believe that social* 
progress can be brought about only by the working 
together in friendly co-operation, and on a national 
scale, of various oi'ganizations, that, in fact, for the 
future, the only < really satisfactory economic unit 
is, and must be, the entire Nation. 

' “ The fundamental law that all social c problems 
depend, in the^-long run, bn conscious organiza- 
tion, has never stood out so clearly and never 
has the^^fallacy been more apparent of that line 
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of argument^ so ofter^ advance^' by * irresponsive 
thinkers, t]iat certain* socull facts and tendencies 
ar^ ‘ ine\5,it^ble * because ^Jhey are fou7ide(^ on 
‘ hum^n nature' or ton ‘*tne nature of Sociefy ’ ; 
never has it been more clearly demonstrated that 
those tendencies deemed inevitable are so 
in cases where they reflect definite aims and jvishes ; 
where, that is to say, they are the result 'of’ 
conscious intention or, at al> events, *Avhere no 
conscious and intelligent effort has been made to 
oppose them. *• 

“Jt must not be forgotten that the war has 
created nothing that is, in substance, new ; all 
that it has done is to tlirQw light on tendencies 
already in existence, accentuating them and bring- 
ing them often intcl new relations with* each other, 
and to find out ngw methods of organizing the 
different Nations ,ijito a single economic system 
having common end in view. 

“ In a word, the war has brought to our notice 
new methods of pursuing public end.^ have, 

learnt to eonsicjer the needs of tK? moment. The 
productivgi classes act with more swifmess and 
decision than of old, and more co-ordination, having 
a more comprehensive end, a more definite task, 
in view, and being, in many cases, responsible to 
the State for its fulfilment. The State, in its 
turn, is rapidly falling into line^ and taking up its 
new duties, acquiring every day. more efficiency 
in managing the business of the Nifion, stimulating 
and restraining *by turns the various industrial 
bodies to organize therAselves or, where necessary, 
to reorganize .themselves in conformity with the 
needs of the Nation.* 
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‘‘ If, after the war, the inspiratitja of national 
service for the perfoi nance of a great national 
task, which serves now to regulate anrl co-ordinate 
all tnis awakened activity, should come to an end, 
the bond of xiational unity will be loosened and 
the appeal of the Nation-State will *grow weaker: ; 
but the forces of production will retain the 
organization and effectiveness learnt during the 
war, and will convert them to narrow individual 
interests, thus exploiting the national ideal which 
will go on bearing fruit, as is so often the fate of 
ideals, after its root has perished. 

“ And it is *obvious that those organizations, 
aftCT- the war, which are best organized and 
most sure of purpose, will be able to seize the 
opportunity and make themselv^es masters of the 
rest, even of the State, and to guide social 
development in the direction that suits their 
own interests.” ' 

The State adopted the alternative of abdication 
and our pr<^phecy has been verified. After the 
war, happy in the belief that it had saved and 
strengthened the Nation and provided a hrm basis 
for its further development, the State failed 
altogether to profit by the warnings that came 
from Russia of tne grave social crises with which 
it was threatened and for which it was bound, in 
the general interest, to prepare. The Government 
were foolish enough to think that with the aid of a 
few palliatives, a few insignificant surface reforms, 
a few doles to needy ex-soldiers, it would be able 
to pave the way towards the inevitable ” return 

* “ The New Functions of the State in Production," in Critica 
Sociale, 1916. 
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to “ normal conditions,’* to a res^ration of pre-war 
equilibriunj^ 

,It was ^ just as naive t(^, believe .that a return 
to tl^e politico -economic * condition of the ‘past 
was inevitable as to insist on tlie Inevitability of 
a Communist Vevolution. The State never thoii^ht 
of facilitating the transformation of war prcviuction 
into peace production, leaving ^the great factories 
of war material- -created because the (Government 
had lieed of them, and at the bidding, to fall to 
pieces, with resu^lts equally bad for cmploj^ers and 
work^rs% The State never thought of turning td 
the service of peace that spirit of patriotism that 
had been* engendered by waf. ^ . 

Peace signed and no collective task set for it. 
National Unity, aJ^ an all-powerful ihachine for 
producing results oji a national scale, broke up. 
The State has rey^rted to its pre-war functions 
without considering that the pre-war conditions, 
from which the said functions* derived, were not, 
and could not be re-estaSlished, ariid that new* 
conditions - wer^ claiming new functions. Thus 
nobody \Y,as ready and no machinery in existence 
for coping with the most dangerous enem/ that 
had yet confronted the Nation : the social crisis. 

The complete failure of the State as an organiza- 
tion capable of solving vital national issues without 
delay, as aH authority with po\^^er to commandeer 
for this end material means, and the enthusiasm 
and devotion *of its subjects has left the country ‘ 
entirely \^ithout g*uidance. 

As • Government cohtrol and *the idea and 
function of reconstruction logically following from 
it had a stabilizing* effect upon the community 

5 
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dirring the war, so decontrpl and tip abandoning 
of so(!ial reconstructkja as^ a national task was 
followed by tremendouj> confusion both jin thought 
and 'in action. ' r 

Those pow^irful interests and influences that we 
haV*^’ named centripetal,” which' were always 
tending, while the war lasted, towards a concentra- 
tidn of power and contributing to its stability, 
first weakened and* then became * transformed into 
centrifugal forces that tended constantly tb the 
division'” of Society into competing groups. Each 
bf these forces was left entirely free to follow its 
own course, to attempt the conquest' if it choose, 
of the State itself. , 

To quote Pareto’s masterly summing up of these 
phenomena : 

“ The change from centrioctal to centrifugal 
forces means a transposition of the centre of 
gravity, and has certain characteristic results. 

” During the period of transition, the Central 
Power, whether monarchical, oligarchical, demo- 
cratic, or proletariate — the kind makes httle differ- 
ence — grows gradually weaker ; the sovereignty 
— so -balled — of that Power tends to become an 
empty name and gradually to decay altogether, 
leaving its administration all over the country in 
ruins. The power of certain individuals grows, 
and of certain grbups ; subordinate still in theory, 
they acquire practical independence. In con- 
sequence, thosb who do not form part of such 
' groups, the weak, no longer protected by the 
sovereign, seek justice and protection elsewhere ; 
they place their faith in some powerful man, they 
associate themselves either openly or in secret with 
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others of the\weaker sprt, ioining sorAe corporatibn 
or commuile or syndtcate. 

* From this movement it^flf circurnstances ajise 
which oppose it. As tirne goes on, protection is 
apt to turn little by little into* subjection ; thje 
adversaries of the existing order increase in nu'S^er, 
and if social and economic conditions* are .favour- 
able, in power as well. On tl^e other hand, thbse 
who have shared in the sovefeignty of* the State 
lose *power and prestige because, as they become 
less in awe of t]ie Central Power, rivalry •increases 
betvieerf them and is apt to degenerate into opeh 
conflict bordering on anarchy, which will continue 
even after the Central Power is reinforced. * 

“ The need of the weak for protection is 
universal. It is Sought, when centrifugal forces 
prevail, from varigys local magnates and, when 
centripetal, •from Central Power. In the latter 

case, or •when things are moving in that direction, 
a former Central Government, more or less new in 
form or in substance, sooner or later;»witK sudden 
violence cTi* persistent effort, subdues the dominant 
oligarch}& and proceeds once more^to concentrate 
sovereignty in its own hands. . * 

“ It is noteworthy that a transformation of this 
kind is often favoured by one of* those phenomena 
which claim to be religious ! We see this in 
Europe at^the end of the Middle Ages, in Russia 
in the time of Ivan the Terrible,\in Japan in the^ 
nineteenth century, and in many other cases ; nor 
should tfiey be* looked on as fortuitous coin- 
cidences, but as the natural consequence of relations 
that experience has made us aware of ; for a 
revival of religious ffeeling is a sign of increased 
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activity in those sentiments which /:onstitute the 
bond of human socie: 

International conflicts introduce a new element 
into the action of these foices, centripetal and 
centrifugal. In war-time the defeat of the Central 
Pow^r may help to bring about its fall and, in 
that case, will help to promote a centrifugal 
tendency ; victory may have an opposite effect. 
But this does not always follow. If victory has 
been purchased at great cost by the sacrifice of 
its subjects the Central Power may be weakened. ”2 

The above are general historical considerrtions 
which were amply confirmed in Italy before 
Fascism came into power. 

It must be remembered that the State was not 
wholly to blame for its cnfeeoled condition, for 
its inability to take a new departure, transforming 
its war-task into a peace-task. The life of the 
State is not isolated from the rest of the world 
or of the country, and is bound to be subject to, 
many infl’w^ces of all sorts ; it would not be 
fair to deny that the various Governments which 

I An important part of Pareto’s Sociology is the theory of 
residues ” and " deriv'^tives ” ; the “ residues ” are the mani- 
festations of some of those fundamental sentiments which are 
the motive power of any human action. Ir Pareto's own words ; 
“ For those who have not read my Sociology I will say, without 
great precision, that the * residues ' correspond to the religious 
sentiments, provided that this latter term be under.^tood in a very 
wide sense. ‘ Derivatives ' are the myths, the theories, the pseudo- 
logical reasonings ir rented and applied by man In order to justify 
their own sentiments and actions.’" According to Pareto, the 
general form of Society is chiefly determined by the " residues ” 
and not by the “ derivatives ” ; i:he “ residues " modify them- 
selves very slowly ; one must bring pressure to bear upon the 
“ derivatives," which are more pliant than the " residues." 

» Vilfredo Pareto, The Transformatiori of Democracy, pp. 41-3. 
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succeeded anothej* so rapiclFy in Italy ^uring 
the last fcnir .or five ycar^l made every effort to 
“ festore the* authority of • ^fte State.*’ The State 
emer^d ffom the long war much* weakened ; then 
the question qf Fiume arid the other disastersinkof 
the Peace gave it blow after blow. NevertheTess, 
it might have found its feet if the various attempts 
it made had been well receiv(!d in th% country., 
Instead of this it met with opposition on all sides, 
and was therefore powerless to improve it&.position 
either by strong •action or by legislative meaeures. 
The tonsequence was that the hostile elements in 
the country waxed stroniger and stronger, and 
became positively anarchic^fl. ' * 

Meanwhile, the §tate was obliged tp relinquish 
its war-footing and there was nothing to take its 
place. It ought t(5« have given up some of its 
work of control wlleti the war was over and trans- 
formed ifs war-organization ii>to an organization 
for peace which would hav(^ enabled it to take on 
national functions on a national scale—fuTictions 
quite as vital for the life of the Nation as had 
been thosS directly concerned with the war. ^ 
Such reorganization of the State was opposed, 
first of all, by those very men whose business it 
was to supply the most urgent needs of the country. 
Those classes and organizations ,which might have 
enabled the State to undertake the work refused 
to come to ks aid. Of course^^the war-State 
was armed with, unlimited authority and with 
military rffethods that enabled it either to do the 
work Itself that was required to meet the needs 
of the countrjf in war-time or to require that 
private firms or individuals should do it. ^When 
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the war ended mllitarv power was once more in 
abeyance, but the Labe ur State, which A^as almost 
unanimously demanded throughout the country, h^d 
not the support of Labour. 

"^here ensued a critical situation r no war and 
no jnabour ; civil war and industrial crisis. No 
wonder that such a situation led to a regime 
dominated once more by the military spirit. Since 
an understanding between the Social-Communists 
and the Social-Nationalists was impossible, and the 
State was incapable of holding the balance between 
them, only two possible solutions remained. The 
alternatives were : the * proletariate revolution — a 
strong proletarian State ; or the national revolution 
— a strong national State. 

Each of these alternatives was tried, for the 
critical post-war period in Italy has two phases ; 
the one ended with the occupadon of the factories, 
the other, with the conquest of the Government, 
by the Fascist Party. 

The first period, which we may conveniently 
call “ Bolshevic,” is dominated by two factors : 
Syndicalism (carried beyond legal limits) and, on 
the political side, Social-Communism ; the second 
period is chiefly dominated by military action, the 
action of the Fascisti, which was also carried 
beyond legal limits. 

During the former period, Fascism had still 
but little determining influence. It was not 
Fascism, as is said so often, that put an end to 
this period. The Fascisti, for instance, did not 
oppose the first occupation of the factories. 
Mussolini himself approved the occupation of a 
factory at Dalmine in 1919, and as we have 
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already pointed out m the general occupation of 
the factories ^ in Sepjtemb^r 1920, Fascism, in 
the person 'of the same, *Mussolini; decla»red * its 
neutrality « Severa! isolated ac^s of violence or 
the part of the Fascist! did take place, it is true, 
during the occupation of the factories and ^ver 
earlier. 

Mussolini himself admits that the ,shprt and 
troublous story of Fascism is limited, as* to one of 
its phases, by this period of the occupation of 
the factories. •It is, true that it had* already 
takeit aT:tion against the exponents of Bolshevist 
propagar^da, * for instance, against the office of 
Avanii, the organ of the Socialist Party, and against 
the headquarters of the Communist societies of 
Trieste and Istria, which they looked on* as centres 
of Slav prapaganda.against Italy, and that it was 
pledged to Ihe causa of Fiume. During that phase 
Fascism Nvas still predominantly National -Socialist, 
and, as such, it went on spreading ; but as yet it 
was not very definite or closely corjOTtuted, and 
certainly did not take the line of being a purely 
anti-LabcTur movement ; it was chiefly urban, ana 
had Milan as its centre. • 

“ There was, then, energetic activity on the part 
of the Fascist! far earlier than the occupation of 
the factories— August-September 1920 — and it is 
absurd to ignore this as people often do. From 
March 1919. to November I92<) Fascism was 

I G. B. Pozzi, The JPiYst Occupation of the Factories in Italy irj^ 
the Battle cf Dalmine, Bergamo, 1921. Mussolini does not deny 
his past. In a recent reprint of his speeches he has included that 
delivered before the workers of Dalmine, approving their creative- 
stay-in strike, “ that does not interrupt but continues production.'* 
See Benito Mussolini, Discorsi Politici, p. 177. Milan^ 1921. 
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issuing its orders with no uncertain sound, and 
holding aloft its bann r, a banner to which the 
people tlocked in ev^r-increasing multitudes of 
eager followers as soon as tne second period of 
Fascism began — the perod marked by Socialist 
reverses and catastrophes/’^ 

Fascism came on the scene as an important 
movement, to be reckoned with only when 
Bolshevism was already declining, and just when 
the Legionaries were coming back from Fiume. 
It is the Popular-Catholic Movement, with its big 
representation in Parliament and on the Public 
Authorities, and its large number of irade Unions 
and Co-operatives, that claims to have stemmed 
the tide of Bolshevism. 

lb 

“ We, almost alone at first in the Trade Union 
Movement, bore the brunt of die Bolshevic attack 
which came to a head in the strikes of January 
and February 1920 and in the subsequent 
Ministerial crisis.” 2 

But evcix the Popular Catholic Party, with its 
own men in the Government and with its vast 
body of adhcT-ents throughout the couniry, were 
not in a position tn curb the revolutionary move- 
ment ; their own movement was not sufficiently 
homogeneous. The divergence ot the interests it 
represented unfitted it for carrying out the 
proposals put forward in its programme ; proposals 
which, if they ..ould have been realized, would 
undoubtedly have restored the eauilibrium of the 
State and might have established an efficient demo- 
cratic regime, as, for instance, by incorporating 

* Gerarchia, May 25, 1922. 

» Manifesto of the Popular Catholic Party, October 20, 1922. 
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certain Lj^bour orgaAizations svithm the organic 
framework of the State. | Problems mig^it thus 
have been toet which w^r^ underlying the. revolu- 
tionary crisis and ^re still, even, now, pressing for 
solution. 

The Social-Communist impulse diminished in 
strength for several reasons, but especiaily — and 
this may seem paradoxical-»-because, U turned 
against the existing State, *thus weal^ening its 
authority. In other words, the Communists did 
not succeed m giving a legal form * tg their 
strii^gfe. Indeed, one might say with more 
exactitu(;ie tliat they dicj not concern themselves 
with the question of rights; they aimed at taking 
possession of everything and were certain of being 
able to do so, and they therefore tooV no interes't 
in codifying any ^partial rights. 

The powerful Tfade Union Movement which had 
begun, before the war, a methodical improvement 
in the social order now way to revolutionary 

Syndicalism. Directly the war canirmo- an errd 
the Trade Unions began to grow stronger and to 
receive an ever-increasing influx of adherents. The 
membership rose to millions .and, in addiFion to 
the actual members, there were ^masses of workers 
far larger in "fiumber who could be induced to 
act with theqi when occasion arose. Every class 
of workers, public servants included, were ready 
to join the Labour monopoly undyr a single united 
control. , 

The Syndicalist objective of Labour monopoly, 
which had already been actually achieved by some 
Trade Unionfs in certain districts even before the 
war, had two modes of action : indq^trial or 
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territorial. On the one hand it spread its control 
over ah entire industry'*, as, for instance, that of 
the metal-workers, of transport (State, co-operative 
or private) or of^ textile workers ; on the «ther 
it acted as Trade Union ,«control over every kind 
of industry and over the entire administrative life 
of a province or region, as in the valley of the 
Po, a predominantly agricultural district, where 
the monopoly of agricultural labour, held by the 
Trade Union of farm labourers and peasants, 
forms ^a centre for the Unions in all other 
trades. 

Out of the mdnopoly pf Labour ol*gai]jzed by 
indus^try arose spontauviously the desire to take 
possession of the industry and the consciousness 
that the Trade Union was quite capable of 
managing it ; out of the monopoly pf Labour 
organized territorially arose, oi. » the other hand, 
especially in rural districts, the seizure of’ estates 
and the formation of . Municipal and Regional 
Soviets. • Thv. whole movement seemed on the point 
of becoming a Soviet social revolution ; and that 
seemed to be the conscious aim of man/ of its 
supporters. 

The tune was called by the Social-Communists, 
but even the other Trade Union organizations that 
were under other direction followed, tactics that 
were not essentially different. Thus masses of 
people were to seen taking posse.^sion of the 
land, singing hymns and waving red flags bearing 
the Soviet emblem, and other crowds -led by 
priests and carrying church banners, or again, of 
ex-soldiers under the Tricolour. 

The movement became tumtiltuous ; a never- 
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ending se^es of strikes, local apd general, in efery 
industry, •including fhe p]^blic services, u^set the 
economic Irfe of the countr^y ; for futile ‘and often 
loca4 causes, symf)athetic national strikes were 
proclaimed, ^suspending • for days 'at a time the 
whole activity of the country and provoking intense 
irritation, “It is impossible to live like this ” 
was the universal cry. 

The Trade Union fight involved not only the 
employers and the State, but also all the people 
outside the Unions o/ outside the group ’of ^ organ- 
ization^ that gave orders for the strike. Within 
the Tr^de Union camp ^ a struggle for supremacy 
was also going on. The colder Unions were chiefly 
concerned with conserving and completing their 
monopoly, not by* means of a friendly ^understand- 
ing with .Unions •pf more recent formation, but 
by fighting them* and breaking them up. Conflicts 
occurred between the Unionists and strike-breakers, 
and serious fights betwee^i, for instance, Catholic 
and Socialist Trade Unionists, ; a littiMat^ir Fascist 
Trade U'nionists joined in the scuffle. 

The Central Authority did nothing, and the rest 
of the population suffered. , ^ 

“ Similar phenomena occurred during the Middle 
Ages in the rt)nflicts between • those who divided 
the spoils oj the Central Authority. So long as 
it continiibd to be powerful its competitors remained 
united by tjieir common interest's, or at least not 
seriously at variance. To the magnates unde^ 
the Carolingians the most important thing was *tc 
escape from the power of the King or the 
Emperor ; to our Trade Unions the most importan 
thing is to withstand the authority of Parliamen 
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the forces of Fascism, turning them against 
organized Labour, whic^h was a con,staht menace, 
and* against Uhe Staf^(? which had ' proved so 
ineffectual a protection. ^ •• ) 

The State, in short, lo?5es prestige and, as time 
goes on, becomes more and more weak and 
ineffectual, the ties between it and the different 
classes of Society more and more loosened ; 
unheeded *by the proletariate or the possessing 
classes, it is abandoned even by the bourgeoisie, 
and a,t last, when they realize that the use of 
force is now in the hands of the proletariate rather 
than of the Stat^, the rnilitary classes themselves 
begin to ignore it. • 

Meanwhile, the State merely marks time ; it 
has no cunsecutive policy. It neither defends 
itself by means of the old ],aiws nor transforms 
itself by enacting new ones Tor regulating the 
new situation. , 

The Trade Unions,^ on the other hand, were 
growing L. power and prestige ; they achieved 
for Labour better conditions and a higher social 
position, but, beyond a Sovietism, which 4s purely 
mythical, they were entirely without any definite 
conception of the new social State which they 
had promised to treate or any organic policy for 
bringing the “ Dictatorship of the Proletariate 
into concrete existence. 

The Government and Parliament tpok refuge, as 
"best they could, in feeble measures. They 
sanctioned the “temporary” occupation of landed 
estates, requiring the occupiers to indemnify the 
proprietors, and they tried to make peace between 
the operatives who had taken * possession of ships 
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or factories and the awners they had dispossess'ed. 
They seiz^ any exp^dient^for gaining timS, with- 
out attempting any seri^^s defei\ce of private 
property • or developing * any definite policy of 
transition, such as a system of* le^al transfer of 
unused or ill-cultivated land, or of inefficiently 
managed industrial enterprises from * the. present 
owners to individuals or Guilds who wcmld give 
a trustworthy guarantee that ^hey woul^l cultivate 
or ihanage them adequately. 

We see, then, that neither State nor Traile Uniona 

Y 

had^bocn able to find a solution of the probletn 
of a Trade •Union State. From* lack of capacity 
to control them, keep tfiepi in order and, above 
all, give them their due share of responsibility in 
the State, the Unions had been left -outside the 
law. Thus every gne of their Labour gains, every- 
thing they*had agc,omplished, even though in itself 
of social utility, has been in fact an injury to 
Society because it was acquired not as a right, 
but as a privilege, seized by force. ^ 

Advantages so obtained, if made use of in the 
future, would be unrecognized by the law of the 
land. It was urgent either ^to enforce the old 
laws or to make new ones. The new ones might 
have given ps^stige to the Tfade Unions and 
might have delivered them from the charge of 
aggressioil' arid high-handednes^ in the new duties 
that they have taken upon themselves. 

It was the’ moment for Parliament to take action, 
but legi'jlation rhoved too slowly and was entirely 
discredited ; laws were at a discount; there were 
constant conflicts between the various authorities 
in the State as to* their application. 
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It is difficult, for a civil population to get 
on witiiout laws ; they may be written, fixed by 
custom, or decided in any other way, but they 
must exist; there must be a theory behind 
every Society. The present condition of things, 
therefore, can only be transient when the old 
law is dying and the new one not yet born;i 
but this new law is bound to come. If the 
Trade Unions conquer it will be a Trade 
Union law.” 

Writing this in 1920, Pareto believed that the 
Trade Unions would conquer, because he saw in 
them courage and energy, a spirit cf endurance 
and ,a united front, while the forces opposed to 
them had not yet found their way under definite 
leadership. 

It must be admitted that the State was much 
embarrassed. It was overweighted with debt. It 
did not dare to reduce expenditure, because by 
so doing it would have roused the opposition either 
of the c'^yhalists, the Trade Unions, or the 
bureaucracy ; it did not know where to turn for 
funds. Several tributes were voted which it was 
found impossible to levy ; other fiscal schemes 
were discussed which had the effect of driving 
away the capital that it was proposed to tax. 
Capital refused flatly to bear any further taxation. 

There was already an industrial ciisis owing 
to the changed conditions in world -markets. The 
State really did not know which way to turn, and 
it had no longer any support in the count»*y. 

“It may be noted that, in general, the chief 
support of a Central Power is derived materially 
from the interests of the plutocracy, and spiritually 
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from the \'eligion o£^\he State/ its theology, and 
its myths (Pareto). Nc^, at the time we are 
speaking of, little support »tras to be found in the 
plutocracy which had centrifugal, ter^dencies, being 
those who seemed to be 'm the ascendant ; terrified, 
for instance, by the menace of total expropriation, 
the capitalists hastened to forestall it by ’offering, 
to finance the industries that had been, s-^ized by 
the Trade Unions. 

vC^ith regard to the religion of the State, on the 
other hand, it may be said to have been , repre- 
sent^ 'at that time by two diverse ideals, viz. 
Nationalist S.nd Classical. Socialis't. 

Now the power and infliaence of the Nationalist 
Party, pretty strong during the war, had been 
weakened by its disillusionments and, still more, by 
those of the Peaoei. The influence of Classical 
Socialism, *too, w4ii*ch was always opposed to a 
Syndicaltsm that took up a position antagonistic 
to the whole social order, th^t failed to find a place 
for itself in the vast complex of social iWaMotis, was 
reduced to silence by the so-called revolutionary 
movement. 

“If these two parties at that time did little 
to give support to the Central Power, a day may 
come when oifce more the tendency will be 
centripetal^ and these forces of, better still, the 
successors of these parties will do good work. It 
may well be that Classical Socialism will rise again, 
perhaps under a different form, when Syndicalisrn 
or some > similar social order is on the decline. 
Classical Socialism aims at making itself master 
of the Central Power and controlling the whole 
economic life of the country ; it opposes the 

6 
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anarchy of capitalist production, but it is equally 
opposed to that of Syndicalist production 
(Pareto). 

Notwithstanding the spirit of revolution that was 
abroad, and the wide support which they would 
have had throughout the country from the com- 
munity of hopes and interests ; notwithstanding the 
obvious fact that the old State was at its last gasp, 
the Trade Unions did not rise to the occasion, 
did not understand how to avail themselves of 
the enormous forces that were on their side. 

The final test of thek revolutionary capacities 
came under conditions *that were fairly favourable, 
when, through an agitation for the revision of 
wages in the engineering and metal-working indus- 
tries, the splendid movement of the occupation of 
the workshops sprang spontaneously into existence. 

The occupation was decided on because the 
employers declared tha"- it was impossible for them 
to carry on business under the new conditions 
demanded by the Trade Unions. The Unions main- 
tained that i; was possible and undertook to 
prove it. 

The occupation extended over more than 600 
workshops, involving some 500,000 operatives. 
The country was amazed at an attempt so gigantic ; 
people did not know how to take it and, as for 
the State, it adopted a laissez-faire attitude. The 
social revolution was believed to be imminent, 
not merely by the workers but by all other classes ; 
from hour to hour everyone waited for the “ Dicta- 
torship of the Proletariate ** to be proclaimed. 

The bourgeoisie, the ruling classes, were terri- 
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fied ; they^ resigned themselves /to their fate and 
even wished, many of the,vn, that the revolution 
should break out at once, sptthat they miglit know 
the worstf Instead of this, ncjthi^ happened. 
The strike was called off. The workshops were 
given back to their owners. The Tr^de Unions 
accepted the proposal of the Government to bring 
in a Bill in Parliament which should gjve^to the 
Trade Unions the means of cbntrolling* industry. 

In* face of the enormous difficulty and grave 
responsibility of , continuing the occupation qi the 
workshops, the Trade Unions reconsidered the posi- 
tion and retiounced the^ mirage* of revolution. 
Classical Socialism got the* upper hand, and * the 
Communists had to give way. 

The representatives of Classical Socralism, the 
Reformists, ^were o^ten accused — and still are — 
of having betrayed «the proletariate and the revo- 
lution. Childish accusations, J^or one must, after 
all, take into consideration the calibre of the 
leaders. If there were men able to direcif a^Sovief 
State, the^ were to be found, in far greater 
numbers, •among the Reformists th^n among the, 
so-called, revolutionaries. • 

The revolutionary impulse was checked, not by 
fear — ^it was perfectly well known that neither the 
Government nor anyone else was in a position tc 
hinder the '‘proletariate from seizing the power o'" 
the State — bijt by a realization pf the terrible 
practical difficulties of the time. 

The Ritssian ideal was being transformed before 
their -eyes into the Russian spectre, under the 
pressure of unavoidable decisions. 

They found themselves in the full swings of ar 
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industrial crisis ; -.things wtlre so bad .that many 
manufacturers were only too glad to get»rid of the 
burden of their factories and hand them over to 
the workers. ^ The Trade Unions did not sea how 
they could possibly carry on the factories and give 
employment to all the workers, satisfying all the 
demands which would infallibly be made on a 
Labour St^te. 

The greatest difficulties that had beset the Soviet 
regimes gl Russia and Hungary — attributed till now 
to pressure from foreign epemies — were revealed 
in a flash as intrinsic. There was every reason 
to fear that thfe proletariate would ' not show a 
spirit of devotion equiil to the material sacrifices 
that would be required from it ; there was reason, 
too, to fear difficulties from foreign relations — from 
a boycott of Italy on the part of tho^e countries 
on which she depended for ihe raw material of 
her industries. 

It was not the State, .the army, or the bourgeoisie 
that were lO be feared, but the impossibility of 
carrying on business in a country surrounded by 
capitalist countries from whom nothing but hostility 
could be looked for. 

These simple and obvious reasons for failure 
had behind them other, and niorc important, 
reasons that were less obvious and that were never 
really probed either at that time or ‘afterwards. 
It was impossible for the social revolution to take 
place as a result of the occupation of the factories 
— or of any purely industrial cause — in a country 
that was predominantly agricultural. The revolu- 
tionary movement lost all its impetus in contending 
with the industrial difficulties vHth which it was 
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beset. '\^at seemecJ impossihile to a minority, 
viz. the kidustrial worker.s, was believed to be 
impossible for the whole gauntry. A minority, the 
indusitrial • workers, \hought that ^ th^ fate of the 
country depended on tNem just as a minority, 
consisting of capitalist employers, beligved, before 
the war and while it lasted, that their control over ^ 
the country was supreme, and acted on tjiiati belief. 
It never entered the head of ariy of the leaders of 
the J?ocialist Movement that the industrial .difficulty 
was, to a great extent^ artificial, as the veiV indus- 
tries •themselves were also to a large extent tem- 
porary and Artificial. It^ never occurred to them 
for a moment that the right»thing to do was to* put 
an end to the industries or to reduce them at mice 
to the minimum required for the supply of the 
country itsq^f and C/ansform them into industries 
dependent on home^ agriculture instead of on the 
supply of raw materials from ^.broad. 

To set about at once int(jnsifying agriculture, to 
shift great masses of workers from industAe^f where 
they had hot been long employed into rural dis- 
tricts, to* create organic relations .between agri- 
culture and industry — such measures would Tiave 
afforded the only possible solution because it corre- 
sponded with the actual economic conditions in the 
country. ^ ^ 

If the final impulse to social revolution had 
come, not fropi the monopoly of Lj^iour in industry 
but from the territorial “ baronies ” in the agri- 
cultural districts, there would have been a far 
better* chance of success. For these “baronies,” 
with the local •authorities already well in hand and 
well-equipped through all kinds of Co-operative 
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Societies in full activity, with the me^s of con- 
trolling effectively the economic and political life 
of their districts, would have been able to organize 
production so as to absorb the demobilked indus- 
trial workers and to arrange that agriculture should 
produce those raw materials which were to be 
turned into finished goods by the newly organized 
industres. 

These locally organized centres might, in fact, 
have given the key to the whole situation, with 
but a slight modification of their methods, for the 
fact that they were recognized by the new State 
would have invested th^m with formal authority. 

One must remember that these “ Red Baronies ’’ 
were being formed before the war. The soil had 
been ploughed for the Soviet seed. The creation 
of local Soviets responded to a craving for self- 
government that was very real in Italy. 

This explains the remarkable rapidity with which 
ihe Russian myth spread over Italy, and why local 
Soviets sprang up spontaneously with a definite 
programme of a Soviet Government for the country. 

“ The usual superficial critic has been anxious 
to find in this programme,'’ writes Missiroli, a 
Monarchic-Liberal, “ a reflection of Russian political 
administration, and has been unwilling to admit 
that the resemblance was accidental and explained 
nothing. Allow me to dissent from this usual 
view and to suggest instead a theory which serves 
not merely to explain the Italian Soviet Movement 
but also to defend it from the accusations most 
frequently brought against it. Faithful to my 
method of seeking in the emotions and even in 
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the errors of the masses the* indication of a national 
need, a national urgency, often, too, of th^ fulfil- 
ment of sugh a need, I shoijld like to call^ attention 
to certaip reflections which seem to me to be 
of weight. 

“ The wap had broken down, to a great extent, 
our administrative unity. Anyone wh6 reqiembers 
the condition of Italian administration on the* 
morrow of the armistice carknot be sT^rprised at 
the •above statement. We were up against this 
paradox: the national war, the first war' 4 :hat is to 
say^where the whole Italian race fought in a* single 
army, had served to dissolve thaX unity which the 
* Risorg^mento ’ had artific^ially created by rncans 
of the rigid discipline of a strict administration 
conceived and carried out by the politicians of' the 
Right on the Freijch model. We were faced, at 
the same m‘omentj^by a final crisis of the parliamen- 
tary system. From February 1919 Italy was 
governed by means of hundrecis of ‘ decreti-leggi * 
(Orders in Council) which announced jth^ deatji, 
like so many funeral epitaphs, of our repre- 
sentative system.” * 

At that time many writers caIled*for a decentrali- 
zation so complete that it would have been equiva- 
lent in fact to a real “ federal regime,” while others 
declared that the country was already in a state 
of civil 'wa/. The crisis wfent on unchecked. 
Claudio Treves, one of the Reformist leaders, was 
the only m*an who pointed ouf— in the Critica 
Sociale—di way of escape ; the conquest of the 
comijiunes. ” The revolution in Italy has always 

* Mario Missiroli : II Facismo e La Crisi Italiana in the 
Library of Social Studies,*- Bologna, 1921. 
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been thought of in connection with tjie Labour 
commiAies. This is the gloiious tradit^n of the 
* Edicts ' of Justice ’ - of Giano della Bella of 
immortal memory. 

The writer goes on to ^say that Socialist control 
over the communes, if it could be mJade effective, 
might be regarded as a means of solving, or, at 
*any rate, as an attempt to solve, the problem of 
Italian adihinistrative unity. There was talk at 
that time (1919-20) of Socialist collabordtion 
in the Government, the idea being some kind 
of parliamentary coalition. What the politicians 
failed to see was that if the acquisition of power 
by Socialism was to be o*f any real value, it must 
not consist merely in the novelty of having a few 
Socialists in ‘the Ministry, but in a radical trans- 
formation in the whole metho,d of Government. 

At first, at all events, the Socialist experiment 
could take effect only in the communes and the 
provinces, and it would be necessary that the State 
should ,put them in a position to act for them- 
selves as the circumstances of the time might 
require, allowing them much wider powers. War 
econcxny had gone far to solve economic problems, 
and the people now demanded political power ; 
they were impatient for self-government. Owing 
to the fact that State and party have but little 
hold on the sentiment of the people in Italy, and 
are no longer vital, this desire associated itself 
with the communes. 

• “ The transitory scaffolding of a unified State 

J “ Gli Ordinamenti di Guistizia became law in 1293 I they 
are the Magna Charta of Florence, giving to the Guilds the control 
over the State. 
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having fallen into min, the traditional historic 
divisions, *the original geographical units, ^ reap- 
peared in their ancient simplicity. JThe Commune 
cam^ to be regardeH as tlie unit ^of reconstruction. 
The Soviet — ugly foreign name for a good thing 
that is really Italian — aimed at reconciling the 
conflict between the ideals of class and party, a 
conflict which at that time paralysed any effective 
Socialist actiop, at putting an* end, by ♦means of 
direct popular government within the circle of the 
commune, to tlje irreconcilable dualism • between 
the l^egislature and the Executive.” 

”*.Was no4 Italian Socialism likely to adopt the 
character, the forms, and th^i methods that belonged 
to its environment, to the land of its birth? 

“ Just as the Soviet system in Russia«*ans\v^‘*red 
to the needs and ^demands of the country as it 
emerged from Czaipism and from the war, might 
not the came system find a place in the national 
tradition in Italy? Reformist critics objected that 
the Soviet was merely a reduplication £>f the 
‘ Camera liel Lavoro ’ (Trades Council) and of 
the ‘ Branch ’ of the Socialist Party ; but they 
did not see that the direct ^government of** the 
organized masses in the ‘ Camere del Lavoro ’ 
and in the ‘ Bi^anches ’ would have been limited 
in scope, however tyrannical and uncompromising 
in character, while in the Soviet, although the 
‘ Camere ’ and the ‘ Branches ’ might remain — 
at least at first — as central nuc*lei, they would 
participate in an authority, that would extend over 
the ujiorganized, over the whole body of workers 
by hand or by brain. The Soviet took its stand 
not on class but on* the corporation, and regained 
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in the solidarity of the corporation the possibility 
of exercising control denied to economic and 
political organization ^by the very fact that such 
organization rests solely and exclusively pn a^basis 
of class, xlfie Soviet scjieme, with its decentrali- 
zation and Regionalism, as formulated by the 
Socialist Party in 1919, may usefully be compared 
with the plans for^, regional organization proposed 
by Minghetti, who, in the Bill for the ‘ Administra- 
tive Government of Italy’ (1861), elaboratAid a 
complete scheme for local autonomy — communal, 
provincial, and regional. ‘ But, does political ^pnity 
necessarily imply administrative unity «? The crisis 
of t]ie spring and sumi^ier of 1920 was a’ post-war 
crisis in point of time, but its origin is to be traced 
only in piart to the war. It was, in truth, merely 
the pre-war crisis prolonged aij.d intensified. The 
Socialists felt the added imp^tjus like everybody 
else. Not to have seen that under that barbarous 
word was hidden one of the practicable methods of 
Ltalian^administrative liie, by no means alien to our 
ancient traditions ; to have paid no* heed to 
the fact that the working class was facing, for the 
first* dme, the problem of combining administrative 
decentralization with political unity — is by no means 
a good sign of the sagacity and capacity for 
government of a bourgeoisie that had lived through 
the war. ' 

** It is impossible to ignore the problems ; studied 
they must be, tfiough it does not follow that they 
can be dealt with. It may seem parado:i^ical, but 
I cannot help saying that Massimalism itsejf, in 
the abstract formulation of programmes, might have 
been of use to a State which had really welcomed 
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the collabip ration of the people.. Am I mistaken? 
How did» the Italian bourgeoisie reply tA these 
confused and disconnected attempts ^t collaboration 
witbk the* State? Its attitude towards Labour in 
general and the Socialist Party in particular was 
different at Ifirst from what it became later. At 
first there was every appearance of unwillingness 
to oppose organized Laboui* They promised* 
reform, gave grants, invited Socialist deputies to 
join* the Government. Later on, when the workers — 
discarding all ^rms of collaboration with ‘the bour- 
geoisie — took to direct action, the bourgeoisie weVe 
terrifieiL Bourgeois terror keeps* pace with Massi- 
malist unwisdom: it follows it as shadow follows 
substance ; a duel between madness and fear.”* 

• . I * 

* A. O. Olivetti : La Fn Rivoluzione, Casa Editric^ delle Pagin® 
Libere, Milan, ^ 1921. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE SOCIALIST OPPORTUNITY 

The social revolution in Italy — of which ^ the 
initiative came from the masses — was bound to 

a 

be republican, federative, communalistic, decen- 
tralized and dependent on the Trade Unions. 

But''th(^ initiative that sprang from an instinct 
deep-rooted in the history o|« the country was 
neither understood nor made iTse of ; its signifi- 
cance was not grasped nor its poersibilities 
developed. It was unheeded either by the middle 
ckss or<. by the great industrial Unions who failed 
entirely to make it what it might have been — the 
central idea, the^ predominating policy of Socialism, 
as a political movement. 

The events of that period in Italy cannot be 
explained without" some account of*- the action of 
political Socialism, intimately connected as it was 
with the struggles of the Trade Unions, and con- 
tributing, both of them, in no small degree to the 
-breakdown of the State. 

Immediately after the war there was an enormous 
influx of members into the Socialist Party, -but, 
whereas the mass of new members-' joining the 
Trade Unions at that time'^\V’as homogeneous — 
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composed lOf workers-^the influx into the Socialist 
Party was^ extremely lieterogeneous.i 

The Unions were, as have said,, homdgeneous, 
but the Socialist PaVty was very ^ucj^ the reverse. 
It was flooded by malcpntents of all sorts, who 
had been sacrificed to the war, accustomed, many 
of them, to adventure and violence, without much 
culture or any political education. This ^restless 
multitude, quite unable to discriminate, cfnd carried 
away by the myth of the Russian Revolution, over- 
whelmed the :l^rmer Reformist majoritj^ in the 
Socialist Movement and entirely reversed what had 
been its centripetal tendency. 'For the former 
Socialist policy of a gradual permeation of the State 
was substituted tumultuous revolutionary action, 
which was opposed in vain by the Refotmiet 4^’aders, 
just as a cpnstructi^^e policy had been swept away 
in the Trade Unioh Movement by a revolutionary 
wave. ^ 

“It must not be supposed, however, that the 
Reformists were retrograde, that they +iad failed 
to understand the new conditions. G. E. Modi- 
gliani, one of the Reformist leade|;s, has said very 
aptly: ‘ Italian Socialists mu§t all have felt "^ome 
sympathy with the introduction of Soviets, but 
not with Bolsffevism.’ ‘Soviets* appeared to me 

* The formation of professional assofiations for the superior 
grades of productive workers — managers, clerks, technicians — had 
at that time hardly begun ; such people were by no means hostile 
to the mass of workers by hand ; they were ?ather inclined towards 
them and very much disposed to leap the ditch and make common 
cause witli them, abandoning the Capitalism that had exploited 
them f it was rather the mass of the workers that held back, little 
understanding the overwhelming importance of these elements 
in production and in an^ movement aiming at a change in the 
social order. ^ 
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and to^ many others as an ’ attempt of, historical 
importance — destined to form a precedentr—to bring 
the ranks of productive 'L^jibour into a more intimate 
relationship ^ith ,the political constitution,” i 

Bolshevism has been and is an entirely different 
thing both in fact and in conception ; the idea 
^behind it is to alter profoundly the social structure 
of a country by an elusive political dictatorship 
instead of' guiding and encouraging its economic 
evolution under the laws that it knows and accepts. 

On Sovietism, widely interpreted and brought 
into relation with the circumstances of Italy, might 
have been found'ed a programme and a ^ method 
for an Italian revolution, but the uncompromising 
deniand for an imitation of Russia put forward 
by tfie' 'exlrefnists (Communists and Massimalists) 
made the Socialistic programme chaotic and their 
methods utterly inefficient. Bdlshevism has killed 
Sovietism, and brought into existence the misnamed 
abortion, Communism, 

’"I call ic an abortion because Socialism in Italy 
was always, as I have said, fundamentally a centri- 
petal movement ; although this, its real nature, was 
masked. Socialist policy was, in the eyes of the 
public, one of negation. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it was really, as we see in looking back, a 
positive force, always exerting pressure on the 
Government in order to snatch concessions in favour 
of the proletariate and of the various bodies under 
Socialist control. 

‘ The Socialist tactics, between 1900 and 1914, 
were to say ” No ” to the Government in Parlia- 
ment, ” Yes ” to the existing social order ; the 
restraints imposed by it being very weak, and 
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the chanced of profitir^ by it fa^irly large, so that 
Socialist mstitutions, both political and economic, 
were able to make a living cat its expense! 

The progress ot Socialism si^ce J^Qoo was, to 
a great extent, the result — as it became also, in 
part, the caus*e — of Italy's growing economic pros- 
perity ; but this progress could not be accomplished 
without the more or less tacit approval of^the* State. 

** This amounted in effect to a* political cbncession, 
a kind of relationship which the Socialists made 
the blunder of forgetting completely after "the war, 
when* with no recollection of what they had gained 
politically b;^^ collaboration with * the State, they 
took sides against it, over-estimating the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the populace, infatuated for the 
moment, and leaving the State to tufn .3i€«where 
in desperation and^ to seek support from other 
forces," ' * * 

Commtinist- Socialism, turning against the State, 
broke the traditions of Socialism and did much 
to injure those Socialist organizations whioh had 
business connections with the Government, or were 
constantly in need of its aid and defence. 

It did weaken the State — as^it intended to do — 
but it weakened, at the same time, its own essential, 
though cautious; ally. The break, however, was 
not entirely uncompromising ; ^it still gave help 
to the Government at critical moments, and received 
help from it^ and, in return, the government did 
not as yet enter into definite alliance with the 
enemies of Socialism ; there was still some 
probability that the Social-Communists might 


* Amendola, ex-minister, in a speech which he made before 
the Fascist! came into poNver. 
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achieve their ends by means of the State, even 
after the time of the occupation of the factories, 
provided that, they weiie willing to take* sides openly 
with the Gc^vernment and to accept responsibility 
for the functioning of thase new organs which were 
needed and ought to have been introduced into 
the framework of the Government. Underhand 
collabojation with ^the State was no longer enough 
in face of the enormous interests involved. 

The uncompromising attitude of the Social-Com- 
munists would have been intelligible and effective 
if their plan of weakening the State had i been 
accompanied by an intelligent and methodical 
organization of the Socialist forces, as a State 
within the State, ready to replace the old State 
by as soon as the opportune moment should 

arrive. Under these circumstances, the uncom- 
promising attitude would have^'been one feature of 
a vast policy. But. no such policy existed. They 
were uncompromising in words but not in deeds. 
It was an inconsistency and a blunder. 

They did not create the new State, though they 
did attempt to make an end of the old one, at the 
sanxe time, however, making use of it to decide 
questions that arose ; not admitting that it could 
be used to construct its own successor. Such a 
situation could not go on for long. 

The paralysis that befell both the State and the 
Socialist Party had, then, a two-fold cause: the 
failure to prepare seriously for the revolution, and 
the refusal to allow the existing State to make 
use of the political aspirations of the working 
classes and the Labour organizations that might 
have helped to transform and^ stabilize it. 
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Socialism at the critical moment was not a, going 
concern. » How could it be? It had been con- 
structed foi' reform^ and ,wiis now being used for 
revolutioiY, Its breakdown put ,>the ^hole social 
organism out of gear. » 

When the * Socialists, believing that, they could 
create a revolution out of nothing, gave' up all 
constructive work and refused tf> do anything more 
for the Government, they made it impossible for 
the State to defend them or to incorporate the 
masses, and fonced it, to oppose them. , 

Sy far as any plan is to be found in the action 
of the ^ocia’l-CommunistJ^, it seeihs to have been 
a plan for their own discomfiture. 

The fatal deviation from their former line ^ of 
conduct, their failure to become recognized JJartners 
of the State, is to be attributed to the absence of 
any clear apprehension of the situation in Italy 
and to their obsession with Russian ideas. 

I 

The Russian Revolution was not looked at froTr 
the Italian point of view ; on the contrary, the 
Italian situation was interpreted from the Russiar 
point of view. Just that part of the Russiar 
example was selected for imitation which was leas 
suitable, most Specifically Russian, viz., the anti- 
democratic th,pory of the Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariate, a theory that was tested in Italy in long 
and frequerjjt rehearsals before ihe conquest o 
power was really attempted. 

The idea of the Dictatorship of the Proletariate 
— of the proletariate alone — took possession of the 
Massimalist l^eaders and intoxicated the mass o. 
their followers. It professed to give to a xountr 

7 
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of an (infinite variety of profijems, institutions, and 
forms of. production, a single and uniform solution ; 
they took no heed of the fa^t that Italy is not 
homogeneous, and that no rigid revtlutie^nary 
formula can be applied to her. 

They thought that their victory would be easy 
and lasting because they believed that the bour- 
geoisie^ were effete^ mentally exhausted, physically 
enfeebled, and functionally superseded. All ^they 
had to do was to break down what little power 
remained to the bourgeoisie, “ already defeated 
and unresisting,*’ and then to take its place. V The 
result of this action was precisely the opposite: 
the "abused and despised bourgeoisie, driven to 
bay,^took out a new lease of existence, its class- 
conscioiBhess, blurred by recent events, came to 
life again. It became stro^iger a.nd stronger 
directly the Social- Communists ^ showed signs of 
weakness. 

It was a grave error to lump the bourgeoisie 
together ks if they were politically and functionally 
homogeneous. It includes innumerable groups, 
great and smaU, with divergent interests, by no 
means all of them opposed to Socialism ; in politics 
many of them were democratic, and their Socialist 
sympathies, before the war, had favoured the rise 
of the proletariate. Now they held aloof from 
Socialism. 

The proletariate took sides against the bour- 
geoisie without defining it, or, at least, defining 
it merely as “ parasitical ” ; they made no attempt 
to distinguish between the professional classes and 
the rest, nor to ascertain which professions and 
which . categories of brain-workers would be 
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essential ih the present phase ' of the nio’#ement 
towards Sficialism, and even when Socialisnrv became 
actually establishedii 

Dfunk ’with the Russian ideaf the^ proletariate 
were certain J:hat all the^ had to do was to leap 
into pure Communism, and that they ‘could then 
govern and mould the Society of the future by 
means of the “ Dictatorship wj/en “ all i^ieif would 
be njore or less equal.” 

In the multitude, such ignorance ai^d sim- 
plicity were pardonable, but not in those* wh© 
ought to have known better. 

Clear4iea(fed, single-mi»ded men, men who knew 
exactly what was needed, who looked into ’the 
future from a functional point of view, ^ who undor- 
stood that the revolution could be effected only 
by means elen^nts and factors that were 
organically alive in the country — such men were 
not listened to.* Revolutionary propaganda had 
penetrated deeply into both ♦own and country, feed- 
ing hopes ^ of an immediate change. A joyful 
expectation of deliverance, the mystical enthusiasm 
of a new era, characterized that jieriod. Pec^ple 
did not look forward to the •revolution as to a 
work of construction needing patience and wisdom, 
to be built up* out of materials ready to hand, 
but as sonxething easy enough tD do, if only you 
had the power ; and at the same time they destroyed 
that very p«»wer, deluding them^lves with the 
notion that they would be able to rebuild the 
State, though they would have to create all 
the materials for building it. 

* I refer here .chiefly to ^Turati (the Reformist leader) and his 
followers in the Trade Union Movement. 
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- Th(i' Social- Communists cidentified •themselves 
with the whole working class and with the revolu- 
tion, refusing to belfeve that; any other current 
of thought \$r of action in the country* couM be 
revolutionary in character Twice, a{ least, during 
their dominance, there was an opportunity for a 
safe and swift solution of the revolutionary crisis 
in Itafy on the\former occasion nothing came 
of it, because the immediate origin of the rpove- 
ment w^s Anarchist and Republican, rather than 
Communist, and the Social-Gommvinists refused to 
have anything to do with it, a grave errot, for 
though this movement had, at first," huUz a small 
follbwing, yet it had, *'on the other hand, a revo- 
ludcjiary tradition that was very much alive, and 
it had leaders of great personal courage and ability 
— in both of which Social-i^ommunism was, to 
a large extent, lacking ; on the* latter occasion the 
origin of the movement was industrial Trade 
Unionist, purely Commfanist, and the country would 
not support it. 

By the obstinacy of its determination to follow 
th^ Russian i^iodel, Social-Communism *has been 
prevented from becoming what it might have been, 
a revolutionary avalanche, carrying all before it, 
and has actually roused certain '"counter-currents 
in the country, t . 

“ The grave fault of the Italian Socialist Party, 
from an historical stand-point, is not* so much that 
it did not make a revolution as that it prevented 
one from taking place, just at the moment when 
every condition was favourable for the one only 
form of revolution that could have been possible 
and u7eful. The party proclaimed itself as revo- 
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lutionary, ,but as a matter of fact it acted as a 
conservative force.** 

The Italian Social- Communists failed t6 fathom 
the Jlussian Revolution, missing ^ome> of its most 
important features, especially the deep considera- 
tion which WdiS given to national problems, the 
self-detennination of races. The attention •paid to 
this question shows how highl>^ national principles 
and national sentiments were vhlued by ^e makers 
of fhe revolution, because they recognized that 
such sentiments^ constituted a living forcfe. The 
Rushan Revolution was, and is, a mighty engine' 
of social reconstruction, which ove?threw the former 
regime T)ecause it prevented any kind of reform. 

Conditions in Italy were entirely different. 

We have pointed out already how •Soci?d- Com- 
munism showed r|^ consideration whatever for 
national sentiments' and ideals. Nothing could 
have prwed more completely the lack of historic 
sense among the Social-Communists than the way 
in which they abandoned neutrality afteir the --^r 
and took *up an attitude of hostility both to the 
war and4he victory. Such a campaign was neither 
necessary nor opportune. Tlje country was rired 
of the war, did not want to discuss it any more, and 
had, to a great extent, forgotten the Socialist 
“ defeatism.” What it wanted now from Socialism 
was to he'lp *to get things straight in the after- 
war muddle. Nobody expected ^Socialism to go 
back on and renounce its anti-war attitude and 
opinions, but there was no point in making a 
dead set against national ideals. 

> Oliviero Zuccatini (a Republican) in the Crilica Politica, February 
1921. 
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Since the Russian I^evolution was brought about 
by military defeat, and sinc& Italy had not been 
defeated in the war, was necessary, according to 
the Social- (^omr^unists, ' to eligineer a^ “ peace- 
defeat,” so as to provide ^a situation favourable for 
the breaking out of revolution. By ’making light 
of victory and showing it to be valueless, a spirit 
of Socialist revolt ^ was to be generated. Absurd 
notion ! *They did* generate a revolt, but it was 
against themselves. The discussion about ther war 
and its results was carried on, not in an atmosphere 
of theoretical discussion which could be cond,ucted 
serenely, but amidst the impressionable populace ; 
and^ it took an offenstve“ form against arty mani- 
festation of national sentiment. 

‘Soldkj's, ex-soldiers, and officials were attacked 
with abuse, and often even physically maltreated ; 
many casualties occurred ; fsome ‘Soldiers and 
civilians were killed, and this roused ho^i^ility and 
resentment. The civil war was beginning. The 
Srx^iaL-Cqmmunists believed that all the people who 
took part in manifestations of national sentiment 
were induced to do so by bribes and .coercion: 
They would not admit that others were acting in 
good faith, though' they themselves were, many 
of them, idealists and enthusiasts. They forgot 
that there were many volunteers in the war who 
deliberately offered their own lives for an idea, 
the Nation, and that these men would certainly 
not have given ni to a Social-Commiihist domina- 
tion. Political passion is blind. They were fatal 
errors, to be imitated later on by the other side.* 

» People are always discussing as to who began these acts of 
violence ; it is impossible to say. Post-war violence had its origin 
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So it Jiappened tkat tlie anti-Socialist ranks 
received |i continuoJs influx of those whb had 
suffered constraint and irritation. This rnisappre- 
hen^on oi the forc^ and ‘sentiments *o^ the country, 
forces and sentiments th^t would be either friendly 
or unfriendl)P to Socialism, according to its tactics 
and behaviour — was accompanied by h misunder- 
standing of its own follower^. The Socialists 
failed to realize that the wai^ by moliilizing the 
whote industrial and agricultural working class, 
and especially the young people, has oreated a 
new« mass-psycftology with which everybody, but 
especially the Labour movementSi^ had to reckon. 
They ^em to have thought that the war had 
made no change in the mentality and training of 
the people, forgetting entirely that the gieat 
majority of the ex-^ldiers had never had a Socialist 
education, tftat the^first training they got and the 
first spirit they absorbed was the military training 
and spirit, mellowed somewhat, by common suffer- 
ing and fellowship. * , 

The Socialists, underrating entirely the psycho- 
logical influences of the war, and of the idea of 
“ the Nation,” offended the sentiment of the retiim- 


in war violence and cannot be looked on as an entirely separate 
thing. SociabComi^nunist violence is not merely a reaction against 
Interventionist violence, nor the latter against the former. It 
was a viciovfs circle. Thus there were Sn both sides thousands 
of victims, true martyrs ; often, too, other parties among the 
extremists were# involved — the Republican aiyi the Popular Parties. 
The thing is going on still, though in a lesser degree because the 
Government and the Fascist authorities no longer permit acts 
of violence on the part of their own troops, nor reprisals from 
their opponents. Those who disobey these orders are expelled 
from the Fascist ^anks and are dealt with by the civil and miUtary 
tribunals. 
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ing soldiers by ridiculing anybody that showed any 
national feeling, and attacking everything that 
had national significance. In short, they failed 
entirely to understand that the returning soldiers 
felt themselves to be creators of victory, creators 
and defenders of the Nation, and that what they 
demanded in recognition of their services was its 
regeneration — the building up of a new social order 
on national lines. They were very far from 
idealizing the war and its makers ; they were, 
indeed, the most competent critics of its leaders 
and its profiteers, and were convinced of its futility 
and of the need for a social change that would 
make war imjx)ssible. . *They were ready to do 
their utmost for this social change provided 
that wb^^t they considered — rightly or wrongly — 
the spiritual and national values of the war and 
victory were not undermined. 

This wave of national feeling, of responsibility 
for the welfare of the Nation, was entirely lost 
up^t-. the Socialists, who might so easily have 
turned it to the advantage of their movement. 

Notwithstanding their persistence, however, in 
theix anti-national attitude, the success of the 
Russian Revolution gave them a new lease of life. 
By preaching it as an example and an ideal, and 
promising to reproduce it in Italy, they regained 
their prestige with the masses. 

Meanwhile the ex- soldiers were fast becoming 
disillusioned, for the ruling classes had failed 
entirely to make good their war-time promises ; 
no emergency work had been provided for them, 
no land given them, nor any sufficient means for 
starting life anew. Stimulated by the hope of an 
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impending^ social revolution, , they forgot their 
grudge ^gainst the Socialists, and joine’d the 
Socialist political and Trad^ Union MoveVnents in 
greg^ numbers, or founded Co-op^ativ^s and Trade 
Unions of their own, determined to help forward 
the revoluti(fn. Very few of the ex-soldiers, at 
that time, joined the Fascist ranks. * « 

The Social- Communists, however, failed to make 
use of the military capacity ofnheir new^adlierents, 
just*as they failed to appreciate their thoughts and 
feelings about die country they had been fighting 
for. « If the social revolution had been seriously 
decided up<xi and prepared for, -the Social-Com- 
munists* ought to have sees that it was fron\ the 
ranks of the ex-soldiers and ex-officers that the 
military staff and the van-guard of the revolution 
must come. There were certainly very few men 
among the ’^Ider. groups of Socialists who were 
fitted fo# such posts either by temperament or 
military training, nor were the mass of their 
followers prepared for violence. The fevi ni'ifisfeers 
of the patty, moreover, who might have directed 
a military revolution had, already, left it. 

Thus the movement that preached revolution^nd 
violence was by no means prepared to put it in 
practice: an equivocal situation that was bound 
to bring failure. Social- Communist violence 
showed itself* in many episodes that were merely 
criminal ; it was impotent as a rebellion, because 
it was sporadic and without method ; a thing of 
words rather than deeds, and quite unorganized, 
it could have no national objective and direction. 
It only irritated, and sometimes frightened its 
enemies, but it did not subdue them. 
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It lacked leadership. On* several ocq^sions, for 
days together, the rank and 'file took C9ntrol, but 
when spontaneous action of this kind was beginning 
to take effect it^was snuffed out by the leg^fiers, 
while when the leaders ^were ready to act they 
could not get a following. 

In the summer of 1919, for instance, the 
political struggle became very threatening ; the 
mass of t*he people rebelled against high prices, 
invaded the shops, and distributed the g*oods 
through “its own organizations, taking entire control 
of the situation in small places as well as i??. the 
big cities ; the soldiers sympathized with the 
people, and so did the rust majority of the citizens. 
In several localities Soviet forms of local govern- 
ment came into existence. But there was no one 
to co-ordinate the movement, ..to transform these 
new forms of local effort ai jevolc which had 
arisen spontaneously, into a true rev'^lutionary 
movement on a national scale. 

. ^ 'i'-ent^al revolutionary authority and a General 
Staff was entirely lacking. 

Certain attempts were made to constitute a “ red 
am.y,” but they were a melancholy parody of the 
Russian model, and nothing was done towards 
preparing for an effective armed rCiSistance — not to 
speak of an armed insurrection of the proletariate. 

The Socialists definitely refused ‘to enter into 
any alliance with the “ arditi del popolo,*’ bands 
of ex-soldiers and ex-officers, non-Communists, 
which formed themselves spontaneously for the 
defence of the common people, when the Fascist! 
first began their attacks. 

The violence of the proletariate, which, if drilled 
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and orgaiyzed militarily, mi|^ht really have effected 
the desired reversal * of the social order, fan to 
waste in (treating disturbapces that roused only 
hatred aijd a sense'of injury, anc^ seryed to justify 
a counter-revolutionary aj“med force as a necessary 
defence fron^ the armed revolutionaries. 

Notwithstanding all this, political So*ciali$m went 
on increasing enormously witlj the uninterrupted 
increase of the Trade Uni®n Movement. In 
No\^mber 1919, one hundred and fifty-six Socialist 
deputies were elected to Parliament, which con- 
stituted a controlling influence there ; they did; 
indeed, suc;ceed in paralysing, any important 
legislatfl^e work. In the ^apic year, at the Socialist 
Congress at Bologna, the social revolution was 
announced as the immediate programme and ’an 
absolutely uncomnromising opposition to the 
Government?^ , • 

Thus 4;he legal, parliamentary method of social 
reconstruction was entirely set aside, while the 
method of revolution was ?till in the clopds,^_^ 

The Socialists in Parliament, although the 
majority, of them were really Reformist, were not 
{Xirmitted by. their party discipline* to press for^the 
legislation of the proletarian conquests as a com- 
mencement of, social reconstruction ; worse still, 
their numerical strength in Parliament actually 
hindered refdrm, for without Socialist support no 
Government could have a strong enough majority 
to carry ouf a radical programme *of social reform. 

At the same time, the mass of the people re- 
mained entirely unprepared, either technically or 
militarily, for. revolution. No preparatory measures 
of any kind were taken. 
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This was the state of things at the time of the 
occupation of the factories. Social- Communism 
was obliged to give way ; it lost the initiative of 
attack. * 

It was the Reformist headers who hindered the 
revolutionary experiment, and it was they who 
pointed out the constitutional road and the ideal 
of national recons'^ruction — the making of a new 
Italy — “ Rifare I’ltalia — was their slogan ; and 
it was therefore commonly thought that Classical 
Socialism would come into its own again, gaining 
power and the direction of affairs in collaboration 
with the Government. 

The mass of the people were disillusioned, 
disoriented, discouraged ; they had themselves 
dennitely demobilized the revolution, and were 
turning their thoughts elsewhere ; moreover, the 
industrial crisis began to make . itseli increasingly 
felt, and the Fascisti were becoming increasingly 
active. 

the Massimalist and Communist leaders 
went on obstinately in the old way, learning nothing 
either from their own experience in Italy nor from 
the significant changes of Communist policy in 
Russia. 

» The editor of Avanti, at the Congress of the Italian Socialist 
Party, after its refusal amalgamate with the Communist Party 
(April 17, 1923) made the following significant statement : 

“ A revolutionary party ought to be ahead of all movements. 
It must not stand still. If in 1919 and 1920 we had not tried to 
transplant Sovietism into Italy, if we had not fostered the illusion 
of a revolution which, from one day to another, was to solve all 
problems, if we had not laughed at the idea of summoning an 
Assembly, if we had not scorned to proclaim a republic, the Italian 
proletariate would have had before them to-day very different 
possibilities of action.” 
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The Sot^^ were not . jeaUy ^pdous , tpi be 
£Owgx ; they were given the opportunity again and 
again of a*ssumingi the jres^ponsibilky of govern- 
ment ; the bourgeois democracy ^wouM have been 
quite content with a few'* of the technical posts in 
the Ministry. , 

The demand for industrial control, which was , 
deeply implanted in the Italiaif working classes at 
the ^tirne of the occupation of the factories, and 
has been so ever since, but* which, before that 
time, was almost unknown, might have b^corne 
the .•first outpost of victory. 

The^i mi^ht have brojight in ‘social legislation 
— not of the Whitley Council type — but somet?hing 
much more substantial. 

The following was the pronouncement at that 
time of the^Confe^eration of Labour, the largest 
Trade Union or^nization in the country: 

“It sTiould be made clear to the workers that 
the control will be two-foid. The first part, that 
which concerns the control to be fixed* by — 
allows complete control over the business. The 
General* Confederation of Labour* will draw up a 
Bill, according to w^hich the said control will begin 
in each individual business, and will permit the 
workers’ repre*^entatives to know all financial and 
technical ^ details concerning t^e conduct of the 
industry, so that it will no longer be possible 
to hide the* actual condition of the industry or to 
defraud either workers or consumers, by unbridled 
speculation. 

“ We shall then have a more efficient means 
of controlling each branch of industry, which will 
allow us to have at our disposition all th<; factors 
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which go to make a branch (?f industry 'jfiourishing 
and prosperous, or to put an end to it* In this 
way the Trade Unions .will be in apposition to 
control speciilativo experiments and all actions' that 
conduce to the repetition of industrial crises : they 
will be able to give an opinion as to the duties 
levied, to advise as to the most favourable markets, 
and as to the prOjducts best adapted for those 
markets ; they will be enabled to get information 
from international reports as to the exchange of raw 
tnaterials and manufactures, and v/ill be provided 
with all that information on which the plarihing 
of collective production an the future should be 
based and which is to-dUy entirely lacking. 

The second kind of control will be exercised 
through workshop representatives, who will have the 
right of intervention with regar d to Trade Union 
regulations and to appointments rfnd dismissals, etc. 

“ Comrades must be able to see that new 
relations of this kind constitute a real revolution 
in tne workshop by means of which the employer 
loses those rights of autocratic control which he 
has exercised up to the present.’’ 

There were also two other Bills before Parliament 
of still greater importance, not mudi talked about 
abroad because their purport would hardly be 
understood ; one of them has in view the creation 
of what might he called a Labour Parliament for 
the purpose of legislating on economic questions 
connected with capitalist enterprise, the other was 
concerned with the transformation into Co-operative 
Societies of private industrial and agricliltural enter- 
prises ^nd public services. 
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“ This last Act will be the crowning touch tc 
the work pf reforming the State in social matters 
We desire, by its means, to secure the right of the 
workers m any business undertaking to form them- 
selves into a Co-operative Society for the purpose 
of purchasing"^ or renting the business, which woulc 
then no longer be conducted on a wage* basis. 
Such management should be aibsolutely free. A 
body of workmen engaged in thd business, *^who con- 
sidered that they were capable of carrying it on 
and had not the means to do so, would be^enablec 
to gain possession of it, or to lease it, on payment 
by instalment to the proprietor ; -•provision being 
made td^ prevent such Co-raperators from tre^ns- 
forming themselves into proprietors of a private 
business. In every way, the principle of the 
economic sovereignty of the State would be upheld, 
and its righr^to paAicipate in the profits of Co- 
operative » enterprises as established under this 
regime.” ^ 

Under this law the State would ha^ve been 
obliged to 'subsidize largely ” The National Insti- 
tute of Credit for Co-operative Societies ” (a semi- 
State Bank), 'in order that it^ might be able lo 
carry out the provisions of the law. 

These three laws, especially the one with refer- 
ence to the conversion of private^ and State indus- 
tries into Co-operatives, answered to the innate 
and widely diffused tendency towards the formation 
of Guilds in Italy, and greatly encouraged it.* 

J From a speech by the minister, Labriola, who introduced this 
Bill in the Chamber of Deputies, November 22, 1920. 

* See Guilds and Co-operatives in Italy, Labour Publishing Co. 
London, 1923, and* my article “ Guild Tendencies in Italy," Inter- 
national Labour Review, May 1923, 
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the “ revolutionaries' ” still dominated the 
political complex of the working classy and any 
participation by Socialisgi in ^e Government was 
forbidden ; • thus^ the Government was left in the 
hands of the enemies ef the proletariate, while 
the proletarian organizations, the Guilds especially 
— which during recent years had increased and 
multiplied, — claimed assistance from the State, which 
had assigned hundreds and hundreds of millions for 
financing the Socialist programme in a Bill for 
which the Socialist Party refused ,to vote. 

This was an absurd situation which could not 
last. 

Disastrous results soon followed. The Socialists, 
being debarred from entering the Government or 
from joining other working-class parties, such as 
the “ Popular Catholic Party^” which were not 
hostile to the above-named reforms^, were left in 
the lurch, and the bourgeoisie, industrialists, and 
landowners began to ^reathe again and to resist. 

'^To begin with, they started obstructing the law 
for Trade Union control which they had already 
officially accepted in a moment when things looked 
very grave ; now that the situation in the country 
had changed so much, and there was hope that 
the “ Fasci di combattimento ” might get the upper 
hand over the prqletariate, they would have nothing 
more to do with it. 

Olivetti, M.Pc., who represented the “ Federation 
of Italian Industries ” in the committee appointed 
to discuss the law, declared that Trade Union 
control was “ not acceptable to industrialists 
because it is incompatible with the principles of 
econofny and the collective necessities of produc- 
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tion. The^ experiment, of control could be accepted 
by the industrialists only if it represented a 
collaboration between the 'various elements of 
production.” 

The workers’ representatives have maintained the 
suitability and usefulness of a control from which 
they have, so they say, done their best to remove 
the character and purpose whlfch was .attributed 
to it when the demand for it 'roused tfie Trade 
Unions to excitement and agitation. They have 
come to declare, at last that they see no|:hing , 
impossible in a collaboration between workers and 
employers. They have even saief that there are 
moments in the struggle when a truce is necessary, 
and that we have reached one of these moments 
to-day. 

This climbjdown yf the workers’ representatives 
was brought about by the fact that outside 
Parliament* the Social-Communist position was 
becoming sensibly weaker. , 

In January 1921 the Communists broke tfom 
the Socialists and formed a new party. The 
united proletarian front was broken up. In this 
split the wedge of reaction easily found a hold. 
It was thought that after the separation Socialism 
would go back to its former classical ways, but 
this is not what happened. The so-called Massi- 
malists, the uncompromising section, still dominated 
the party. » 

Thus we come to the elections of October 1921, 
administrative, municipal, and provincial, which 
showed some sign already of a re -awakening of 
the bourgeois class, but brought, nevertheless, a 
splendid victory for Socialism. This withdreyv the 

8 
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^tternion of the country for moment«from what 
was really happening. There was st^ll a last 
chance for Socialism . 

There was hc>pe that with the conquest of about 
2,500 communed, out o»f about 8,000, many of 
them of great importance, with strolig minorities 
in almTost all the other communes, with 25 pro- 
vincial ariministrktions and 156 parliamentary 
representatives — wifh this immense power distributed 
all over the country. Socialism would really do 
something. 

With such a force behind it. Socialism might 
have developed' a notable programme of action 
and cut at the roots of^he power of the bourgeoisie. 
They did neither. They made no attempt to solve, 
by means "of the communes, their problem of 
political psychology, nor to rr^ake use of the flood 
of revolutionary feeling and apply it'^to constructive 
work, to realizing a little of the Socialism they 
preached so furiously^ 

"^Thd* truth is the Socialists conquered the com- 
munes without having a positive programme of 
any kind, but pimply in order to make use of them 
for waging the class war in their own fashion. 
For them it was more important not to fly the 
national flag oh a feast day than to square the 
balance sheet of a charity.” ^ 

As they did not form part of the Government, 
the Socialists were not able to obtain from the 
State the means of putting the communal finances 
bn a sound basis, exhausted as they were by the 
war .2 Where they attempted to do this locally 

* Pan II Fascismo, Libreria Politica Moderna, Rome, 1922. 

> A typical case was that of the commune of Milan : under 
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by augmenting the corhmunal taxes they, of (jourse, 
roused lo(;al opposition from those who would have 
to pay. The “ ar^ti -rates strike,” engineered by 
the Ratepayers League ” — undcft- the patronage 
of the Fascist Movement^ which was by this time 
becoming nrfore widely spread — became a new 
means of fighting Socialism. 

The Socialist communal v-fctories ^we^e not 
organized and consolidated a§ they rrflght have 
been* by a little timely initiative. They looked on 
the commune merely as a conquered outffost from 
which, to proceed to revolution. Things that ought 
to have beerib done at once, urgently needed by the 
people, Vere put off till tfie#morrow of the revolu- 
tion . 

Just as it was impossible, from the lack of 
Socialist participation in the Government, to give 
legal sanction,* lasting and indubitable, to the occu- 
pation of^the factories, the land, and the ships, so 
the conquest of the communes could lead to 
nothing that was positive and enduring. 

Socialist* communes, without any Socialist back- 
ing in the Central Government, became centrifugal 
in effect, T<* was, indeed, round* the commuxlt^s 
administered by Socialists or Communists (later 
on, too, round .those that were under the control 
of the “ Popular ” or “ Republican ” Parties), that 
the fiercest struggles were renewed, which seemed 
to have died down since the failiye of the occu- 
pation of the factories. 

the Socialist (and later the Social-Communist) administration, 
although it was one of the best administered of the Italian com- 
munes, the Government refused to grant a loan ; directly the 
commune passed "under bourgeois administration the money was 
forthcoming. 
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Th^ Socialist communes offended national senti- 
ment, failed to respect the opinion of the minority 
in the administration and, above all, infringed big 
interests.* 

In fact, “ in the communes the Socialists did not 
chatter as they do in Parliament, buc, within the 
limits permitted by the law, made actual expro- 
priations. 

“ Thus it happened that the land -holding and 
middle classes, excluded from the government of 
the commune, and threatened with the loss of their 
property, turned to Fascism for some sort of de- 
fence. Henceforth the ^communal struggle pro- 
ceeded side by side and combined with the agrarian. 
It was necessary to strike at the communes and 
the electoral power of the communes. The 
Socialist administrators came largely from the ranks 
of Trade Union and Co-operative organizers ; war 
to the death, then, against them and against the 
Trade Unions and Co-operatives ” (Pan). 

Thus Fascism was growing stronger; from an 
urban movement it was becoming rural as well 
and, finally, national. 

I In a meeting of Socialist administrators which was held after 
the election it was decided, among other things of little importance, 
“ not to fly the national flag on Italian official holidays and to 
fly the red flag on days of popular rejoicing," and " not to appoint 
representatives of the minority (in opposition) on the Statutory 
Committees." 
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FASCISM INTERVENES 

All along the Jine, in every field of action, was 
sho’^i^i the incapacity of the Social-Communists to 
give exyressfon to any definitely thought-out policy, 
to find a key to the situation, which was one of 
the utmost urgency. There was a crying need 
for the reconstruction of finance, and of the 
authority ofi |he Sjjate, and for return to stable 
conditions of production. The country was be- 
ginning t^ feel an acute longing to break a tension 
which had become intolerable; a longing for 
action, for^ defence, for a “Strong State!” 

“ Nobody can remain standing on tiptoe. After 
a little titne disorder subsides and ^ome strong man 
leads the inevitable reaction.”** 

The “ strong man,” in this case, was Mussolini; 
he, with his sirfall group of followers, formed the 
pivot on which reaction rested. 

The “ Fasci di Combattimento ” had certainly 
no idea that they could even be considered as the 
personification of reaction when in March 1919; 
at their first meeting, they issued their first pro- 
gramme, which had nothing whatever in it that 
was reactionary. 

I A.E., The National Being, p. 8o. 

^ 101 • 
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That programme' has for its basis the i^ecognition 
that the. war was a war of revolution/ It was 
summed up under four ' chief headings dealing with 
political, social, military, and financial probh;ms. 

As regards the political problems,^ besides the 
demand for ‘proportional representation and suffrage 
for women, they asked for a lowering of the 
minimum age for electors and deputies and, above 
all, the abolition of the Senate; the summoning 
of a Naponal Assembly to last three years, which 
would have, as its first task, tc' regularize the 
Constitution ; the formation of occupational 
National Councils — for .labour, industry, trans- 
port; social hygiene, communication, etc. — elected 
by the members of the trade or profession, with 
legislative rights and with power to elect a Com- 
missary-General with ministerial power. 

As regards social problems, besides the solution 
of several immediate problems, such ’ as the 
systematization of railways, modification in the law 
regarding sickness and old age insurance, they 
called for : the passing of a law to confirm a 
legal eight -houriday for all workers and a minimum 
wage for all industrial operatives and agricultural 
labourers; the participation of Labour repre- 
sentatives in the technical managernent of industry 
(workers’ control), and that the carrying on of 
industry and public services should be entrusted 
to such Labour organizations as were capable of 
undertaking them and worthy of the trust. 

With regard to military questions, they asked 
for : the institution of a national militia with a 
short period of instruction and exclusively for 
defenc/^, ; the nationalization of all factories for 
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arms and^ explosives a national foreign policy, 
whose aiun should be to raise the position of 
Italy in the peatjeful foifi petition, of civilized 
nations. • 

Lastly, with regard to ' finance, they made three 
demands : i heavy special tax on c|Lpital of a 
progressive nature, which would take the form of 
a true, though partial, expropriation of \yealth,* 
the sequestration of the possessions o? religious 
bodies, ^nd the abolition of episcopal revenues, 
which constitute?! an enormous national liability and 
a privilege confined to a few; the revision of war 
contracts ar^ the sequestration 6f 85 per cent, 
of war profits. 

We have already enumerated the s'ources from 
which the first F^ci were formed; they were 
certainly not sufficiently numerous, nor was their 
programnte sufficiently clear and definite for them 
to take their place as a political party. They did, 
nevertheless, take part in the Milan poliMcal elec- 
tions (November 1919), receiving a few thousand 
votes fpf the candidature of Mussolini. From this 
negligible resblt, it was taken for granted by maTly 
people that Fascism was practically at an end. 
The Socialists *especially laughed at and ignored 
them — did not take them seriously. 

The Fasci at that time were not finding much 
sympathy even among the organizations of the 
ex-combatants, and were of little importance in 
the life of the country, not venturing to measure 
themselves openly against the Social-Communists 
or Trade Unionists. It was only with the enter- 
prise of Fiume that they entered the arena of 
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natioi^^al politics. They assisted in that < enterprise, 
and some, though not all, of the I^egionaries 
(d’Annunzio’s, troops),^ wjien thpy returned to Italy, 
joined the Fascf and became the backbone of the 
military forces of Fascism. The main body of 
the Fiume Movement, especially * d’Annunzio*s 
immediate supporters, stood aside because Fascism 
had npt supported- the Fiume enterprise right on 
to the tnSl as they had promised. 

The reinforcement of Fascism by these restless 
and rebellious elements coincided^ as we pointed 
out in the last chapter, with the disorientation 
of the rank and file, and the leaders of Labour, 
and, with the returning courage of the middle 
classes. Fascism, therefore, began to assume a 
military aspect, and to adopt middle-class ideals. 

When they found the working class and its 
leaders uncompromisingly hostile to the social side 
of their programme, they naturally began to 
emphasize its national side. 

The energetic affirmation of Nationalist prin- 
ciples brought to Fascism an influx of intellectuals, 
professionals, small employees, and many members 
of the lower middle^ class, besides a" multitude of 
young men, ex -officers, and students ; these people 
believed whole-heartedly in the patriotic mission 
of Fascism, in the purification of civil life and the 
strengthening of the moral fibre of the Nation. 
The old idea of, “ the Nation ” proved once more 
to be an effective stimulus to action, disinterested 
action for the Nation’s salvation.” 

To such men violence was only a means of 
attaining to a better condition of • Society ; in 
Fascism they saw a political and ethical sig- 
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nificance which transcended the; happenings pf the 
moment, ^nd appeared as a permanent principle, 
as a re -birth of mprality^ a*id civil Hfe. 

Xliis theoretical Fascism, whichf in the minds of 
its exponents and followers was to form a new 
and beneficdiit element in public life^ was over- 
ridden, however, by the crowd who joined Fascism 
or backed it from sheer fJersonal or class 
interest. 

In this connection it is interesting to read some 
remarks in Avanti (the organ of the • Socialist 
Party) for August 1921 : “Fascism started, Tt 
appears, as* a nucleus for the reconstruction of 
national political life which* had been betrayed by 
revolutionaries and Bolshevists ; it aimed at bring- 
ing order in place of disorder. The young men ‘of 
the middle classes took upon themselves voluntarily 
the task of establisfiing order in the affairs of the 
State b>» the severest and most determined 
measures, although they might have to break the 
law in the process. # 

“ That ^hich the Government was powerless to 
accomplish, bound as it was by political traditions. 
Fascism, free and unprejudiced, Sid for it.” 

This force, chosen by Fate because it alone was, 
at the moment, organized and ready for action, 
served as a rallying-point for all those who had 
been disillusioned or injured by the Social-Com- 
munists, or by the inability of the^ State to defend 
its citizens from them, as well as for the crowd 
which is always athirst for adventure. 

These accessions to its ranks impressed on 
Fascism a reactionary character, because they had 
either lost their occupation through the war or 
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were ^unable to settle dowri^ or, in short, being 
somehow on the rocks, they were trying t;o improve 
their fortune by plunging^ into ifye political struggle. 
The methodical ' violence of Fascism began « just 
at the moment when the opposition of new ideas 
was transformed into an opposition* of interests 
by the new adherents who brought their own 
interests into the Aiovement. Fascism, in its early 
days, wa^ diluted* and contaminated, just as 
Classical Socialism was, by inflation. 

FasciSin did not lack opportunities for justifying 
its acts of violence in public opinion, bom, as it 
was, at a time ' of extreme tension when hatred 
and, passion were rife® 

An important date marking the conversion of 
Fascism to" pitiless violence is November 21, 
1920 : on that day the new Municipal Council 
of Bologna was to assemble for an official opening, 
the majority being Social-Communist ; b^t a fierce 
and bloody fight broke out in the Municipal Palace 
and outside it, in which there fell, among other 
victims, an ex -officer, a man of great ilitelligence, 
universally esteemed for his disinterested patriotism 
kfid heroic conduct ^during the war.' A reaction 
arose immediately, which spread from Bologna, 
throughout the country, and culminated with the 
advent of a Fascist Government. 

Fascism represents the sortie of a besieged 
army ” (Missiro^li). Agrarian Fascism began to 
assert itself. It became from this moment the 
pitiless counter-revolution to a revolution manquee. 
Civil war, hitherto believed to be impossible in 
Italy, convulsed the country. The -pace became 
headlong. Many groups that had formerly swelled 
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the ranks 'of the Socialists or Communists, joined 
the Fascis^ti, not only because they loved violence 
and were without pcJitical jtraSning, but also because 
they* wanted to have a hand in Vhat was going 
on, and saw no prospect of realizing their Com- 
munist hopes. , 

The middle class, in town and country, under- 
standing the peril they had jus^ escaped and the 
wealjness of the Social-Communists, rushed to 
Fascism in the hope of defence and of finding 
themselves at last on J:he winning side. The whole 
of tjfe middle class did not embrace Fascism, but 
It w as i his Stream of enthusiastic* sympathy which 
rendered possible the line of action which Fascism 
now embarked on, just as it had been a stream 
of sympathy with Socialism that had' encouraged 
the Socialist c^evelcjpment before the war. These 
sympathizers with* Fascism, it was, who, for the 
sake of economic interests, subsidized Fascism as 
the defender of the liberty of Labour,” and of 
acquired wealth, against the economic dif:tatorship 
of the organized working class. 

” Thi? is the meaning of thig ‘ filo-fascismo,* 
this atmosphere of favour ar\cl sympathy, and 
more substantial assistance which the middle classes 
— industrial arfd rural, masonic and . clerical — are 
ready to bestpw on Fascism, not so much for the 
sake of any political creed that it stands for as 
the atmosphere of protection and, gallant reassur- 
ance that it brings to them.” * 

The sons of the ” filo-fascisti,” of the big 
tradesmen and manufacturers in the towns, of the 

* Don Luigi Sturzo, leader of the ** Partito Popolare ” (Catholic), 
in an interview with the Secolo, August ig, 1922. 
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big leiid-owners and farmer? in the country, were 
eager to serve in the Fascist ranks. 

In the country, however, the feelihg was not 
so strong; the ■ Agrarians were ready to defend 
themselves, but their patriotism was rather a cloak 
for the defence of individual and local interests. 

But it is noteworthy that in the towns, the 
salaried and professional classes, and those allied 
to them, began to turn towards Fascism, moved 
thereto by a combination of feeling for the country 
and for iheir own interests, because their standard 
of living was menaced by any ascendancy of the 
lower class, who would be unwilling Ho r(jcognize 
their intellectual superiority and the importance 
of their functions ; in the country, on the other 
hand, side by side with the big farmers and land- 
owners, there were many classics who .sympathized 
with Fascism — small tenants, smallholders, peasants 
desiring to become smallholders, shopket^'pers, and 
so forth, in short, the lower middle class. Many 
of the individuals belonging to these various classes 
were, of course, people who had raised 'themselves 
from an inferior position by their own Exertions, 
and had not yet atta^ined to a very sehled position, 
socially or politically. Till then, they had oscil- 
lated between one movement and another, without 
belonging definitely to any party or developing 
any conscious class feeling. 

A whole new ^stratum of the population, till now 
almost inarticulate, woke up to a kind of class — or 
functional — consciousness and took its place in con- 
tradistinction on the one side to the proletariate, 
on the other to the upper bourgeoisie. This is a 
most important and, at the same time, most unfore- 
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seen results of Fascism and one. that may have, in 
the future,, a great influence on the course of events 
in Italy. 

Tbe middle classes, then, eit4ier joined the 
Fascist Movement, or gave it their warm approval, 
while the politicians tried to get the Socialists to 
join the Government and hoped for the support of 
the working class by means of tffeir influence. But 
the Socialists would not agree* to work* with the 
Government, and wasted their time in discussions 
and recriminations among themselves, * getting 
nothiiig done; leaving the Government powerless 
to oppose Fascism, which was beginning to figure 
as a TiT^l to the State. * » 

The Fascist counter-offensive assumed unheard- 
of forms and proportions ; it met with but little 
opposition, for the Russian myth was already dying 
out — the kind of mystic faith which had moved and 
influenced* the mass of people was melting away. 
The movement against “ Bolshevism ” degenerated 
into a fight against every Icind of Socialism, even 
that of thc^ Reformists, and against all that they 
had accomplished during thirty ^ears of patient 
labour. The ’Fascists wanted to break the LaboCTf 

t 

monopoly, to abolish the great Labour Trust that 
had been built* up, to restore “ Free, Trade ” in 
Labour, unlimited competition in its purchase and 
sale; theif aim, in short, was to restore, especially 
in the country, the slavery of the; working class. 
In this respect they were on the same lines as the 
professors of political economy and the journalists 
who never combated monopoly in raw materials 
and in all kinds of food, held by the capitalists tc 
the injury of the -whole country, but furbishec 
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up tl^e most absurd theories' to fight the. monopoly 
of Labour, 

They organized pufaitive expeditions in the vil- 
lages ; they destroyed the local branch, offices of 
the Socialist Party, of the Trade Unions, and the 
Co-operatiyes. 

Formed now into armed bodies, under military 
discipline, with ohlcers in command, they harried 
the Labolir organizations, driving their members 
with fire and sword, and met with no serious resist- 
ance either from State or proletariate. 

Most of the people surrendered at once, and, when 
they did try to defend themselves, the*, defence was 
pooir and unorganized- from their entire *iack of 
military training and equipment, and above all 
of leadership; their attempts at defensive measures 
— little more than isolated outbursts of insurrection 
or vendetta — served only as a pretext for Fascist 
reprisals quite disproportionately fierce. •. 

Violence — with method — was the secret of Fascist 
success. *1 Fascism made use of its power, and still 
more of the sympathy it met with, to put in practice 
a wide and comprehensive programme of •^^dolence. 
TT’was even then beginning to usurp the authority 
of the State, to grasp at Government ; it behaved 
as if it were in control of the Statve even while it 
was anti-State. 

F ascism subdued the proletariate by military 
action; each position conquered was immediately 
reinforced and made to serve as a base for further 
action. The conduct of affairs was consistent and 
wisely directed ; there was obviously a General 
Staff in command. Definitely opposed to Labour 
monopoly, they attacked it at its most vulnerable 
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points, and succeeded i\i breaking it down, they 

did not stpp there : tliey managed to impose their 
own views oii the mjisses of workers whom they had 
detached ^from the old organizatk)ns and to re- 
absorb them into the Trade Unions which they were 
themselves rabidly forming, thus ousting the former 
leaders and taking their place ; they broke up, too, 
the local “ baronies,” as we have' called them, took 
possession of the communes hnd the '•provinces, 
and ^forced the Socialist administrators to resign. 

They acted as a centrifugal (i.e. decenlyralizing) 
force^ but they were linked together throughoiit th& 
country as • an organized power ; where they 
destfoy?d, they made goodri 

The Social-Communists, from the first, made 
Rome their objective, aiming at the conquest of the 
Central Power and afterwards, through it, of the 
country; the Fascjsli, on the other hand, conquered 
the counUy first, and Rome fell into their hands 
afterwards like a ripe fruit. 

The Social-Communist method roused tb^ country 
to oppose them and they lost their position ; the 
Fascist <rfnethod took advantage of the turn of 
popular feeling against the Social-*Communists a^x^i 
came out victorious. The existence of an armed 
militia was quite unconstitutional. It had, however, 
been equipped largely, on the quiet, from the 
regular artny,* trusting to the precedent of Fiume. 
No one any longer troubled much about the law. 
The State itself was the chief delinquent, pretending 
to notice nothing. The whole spirit of the country 
had undergone a change. Blind hatred became the 
dominant force. Laws, institutions, functions, 
classes, everything in fact, was in the melting-pot. 
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Thf. Government, which gave way to^ the high- 
handed behaviour of the Fascisti just as it had 
before given way ta the tremendous pressure 
exerted by the proletariate at the time of»the occu- 
pation of the factories, dissolved Parliament in the 
hope that, owing to the changed conditions in the 
country, a new Parliament would have more ability 
and more authorify, and might be able to give a 
lead to the Governiiient in establishing some sort 
of social equilibrium.* 

In the election of May 15, 1921, Socialism lost 
a few' seats, but this was because Fascist vio^tence 
prevented the free exercise of the suffrage rather 
than that the numbe'* of Socialist electors'^ had 
diminished. In several constituences, Socialists 
abstained from voting, being sure that the Govern- 
ment was not strong enough to guarantee free 
voting. 

The Fascisti took part in the election, but they 
did not yet constitute a proper political party. 

I Parliament was not able to do anything because the two large 
parliamentary groups — the Socialist and the Popular Parties, 
who between them held the majority o| the House — were^paralysed 
and exhausted by their internal differences and quarrels ; the 
'^tremists in the Socialist group did not allow the Reformists 
to do anything, and vice versa; the same thing happened in the 
Popular Party. This entirely prevented the formation of any 
single consistent policy in Parliament. For instance, there was 
talk, on several occasions, of a coalition between the two parties, 
each of which had a very large following in the country, and which 
made many demands that were practically identical, so that they 
might, by working together, have obtained the recognition by the 
State and inclusion within it of Labour organizations both rural 
and industrial. But the extremist Socialists on the one side and 
the moderates of the Popular Party on the other prevented 
collaboration, so that they never came to an understanding in 
Parliament, and the Government had to get along as best they could 
with a small hybrid majority which vanished in any serious difficulty. 
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They joined forces with the traditional partits and 
they werj already strong enough for these parties 
to be glad- to cortje to terms with them ; it was 
sai4, indeed, that their electoi^l success was 
largely due to Fascist votes. Thirty-five Fascist 
members were returned. 

A great hope spread through the country that 
now that Fascism was represeifted in Parliament, 
it would become a supporter of order, ahd that its 
lawless activities would come to an end. 

Many of the Fascisti, Mussolini among them, had 
not approved of the stupid and cowardly violence 
they had been guilty of; the destruction of the 
homcrt)f the workers ancf of the premises of Trade 
Unions and Co-operatives, the private quarrels dis- 
guised as Fascism — and were disposed to make 
peace with the Socialists. 

Mussolini declajed in Parliament (July 1921) 
that it wais time for Fascism to sheathe its sword, 
for they had to all intents and purposes gained a 
full victory and it was useless to hammer an enemy 
already defeated, that Bolshevism was levelled with 
the ground and the realization of Bolshevic theories 
postponed for hundreds of years, that Fascism 
should, therefore, make no more useless and 
dangerous martyrs, that Russian ide^s should be 
allowed to die out quietly in silence and neglect. 
Violence is often an injection of oxygen that rouses 
a dying evil to life again. 

There were many attempts at peace-making. On 
August 3, 1921, Socialists, Fascists, and Trade 
Union organizers signed an agreement to put a 
stop to acts of violence, under the auspices of the 
Speaker of the House. 


9 
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Mifssolini warmly siipporfed the signing of the 
agreement. He and others beared that if Fascism 
continued in the path « of ^ violence it would lose all 
that it had gaiiled. Already certain actions, ^that 
were entirely unjustifiable, had happened before 
the electioi^s, and public opinion was ♦beginning to 
be roused against them; many of their admirers 
were losing hearth 

Accordfng to Mussolini : 

“ The peace treaty puts an end to the crises of 
Fascism,' for henceforth its political element will 
have the upper hand and will exercise a definite 
control over What may be called * its military 
element. In other vofds, the forces of ^action 
should function as an organ of Fascism — not to 
over-ride arid supersede its authority but to carry 
out its orders. I believe that Fascism will be able 
to bring its energies to bear on, politics and on all 
those outlying activities which are conn'ijcted with 
politics, and that it will be able to retain the 
characteF of a disinterested movement that has 
hitherto belonged to it. 

“ The most tangible result of the peao!^ agree- 
ment is the break-up of the only frontal attack 
which was being organized against the Fascists, 
and which extended from the Popular Party to the 
Anarchists. Two months ago the watchword might 
have been : ‘ Crush the mass *; to-day it had to 
be : ‘ Break up. the mass.’ This result has been 
gained. It would be childish to imagine that the 
pacification stipulated in the document can become 
an accomplished fact at once in every district of 
Italy. It will, however, undeniably bring about a 
general spirit of reconciliation •'Which will gradually 
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restore thfe stable condition that has been sc# long 
and marl^edly disturbed/’ * 

But it was too late. Xhete were factions of the 
Fascists who refused to demobili/e; they wanted 
to drive home their conquests, realizing their 
superior weight they wished to crush th^ “ enemy.” 

Fascism had reached a crisis.^ The peace treaty 
with the Socialists was not being respegted. The 
Emilian Fascists, in an inter-provincial, meeting 
helcf at Bologna, had refused to sanction the signing 
of the treaty. ^ Every day came fresh *news of 
conflicts and violence instigated by the Fascists. 
Mussolini indignantly resigned from the central 
councii^of the Fascists and ^ vigorous controversy 
went on in the Popolo d' Italia newspaper. One 
faction of the Fascists joined forces 'with Benito 
Mussolini while the^ other was inclined to take its 
own course. • 

Mussolifii denounced those who were not keeping 
their word and wrote thus:^ 

” All sorts of wretched folk have tak(?n refuge 
in Fascism,* cowards who were afraid either of us or 
of others, selfish, rapacious people^with no ideal of 
national conciliation, have wo/med themselves in"^ 
and there are even those who have made use of the 
prestige of Fascist violence for their* own selfish 
ends, or who have exchanged an only half -under- 
stood violence for violence for its own sake.” 

On another occasion, August* 7, 1921, he 

expressed himself even more strongly: ” Fascism 
is no longer liberation, but tyranny; no longer the 
safeguard of the Nation, but the upholding of 
private interests and of the most grovelling and 

* In an interview with 'Resto del Carlino, August 4, 1^21. 
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unenKghtened classes existing in Italy>‘ Fascism 
that takes this form will still be Fascisqi, but not 
that Fascism .for whieh Jn those years of sorrow 
a few of us faced the fury of the masses, -no longer 
that Fascism conceived by me in one of the darkest 
hours of re/:ent Italian history.” He liinted at the 
possibility of a split and did not regret it, adding : 

“ Were^not the anti-Fascists fully aware of those 
cords of hatred that threatened to strangle the true 
Fascism together with the false? Did they not know 
that Fascism — even among the nop-Socialist public 
— had become a byword of terror? I have se^^ered 
that cord: slashed a way through *lhe network 
of .hatred, through that unbounded exaspeTation, 
of the vast masses of the public, which would have 
overwhelmed us : I have given back to Fascism all 
its possibilities, pointed out th^t the way to great- 
ness lies through a truce — sacrod to* national aims 
and to Humanity — when behold, just as 6f old after 
party disputes, forth belches the heavy artillery of 
controvefsy and calumny about renunciations, 
betrayals, and the like tomfooleries. 

“ Well and good : it is high time ItaliamFascism 
Thould put forward what it thinks' and what it 
wants. The peace treaty is the test that forces men 
to make their choice. Next week should be a week 
of examination of the Fascist conscience. The 
results will show me what course I ought to take. 
I have shared responsibility of late with many un- 
congenial companions for love of Fascism. But 
there is a limit to everything, and I am near the 
extreme limit. Fascism can do without me? Cer- 
tainly, but so can I do perfectly* well without 
Fascism. There is room for all sorts in Italy : 
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even for thirty diff credit varieties of Fascism/Vhich 
means no* Fascism at all. 

“ I speaK plainly, as a lAan who* having given 
mudh asKs absolutely nothing, except to make a 
fresh start. . . 

He affirms that: “ The Socialists, after the agree- 
ment, have stood the test better J^ian the Fascists,’' 
and recognizes that: “ We do ijot find among them 
disc^issions, schisms, and denunciations ; but an 
admission of the accomplished fact. ... In the 
Fascist field things are very different — hol^ and 
corner meetings, local congresses, and repudiation 
of the ggrcefiient. ^ 

“ If instead they would *only accept the treaty 
and try to apply it; then Fascism might escape 
from the crisis that threatens it and, above all, 
from the teuriljle blind-alley down which it is being 
driven. To declafre — as was done at Bologna — a 
real, ardent, and firm desire for peace and then to 
spurn the first attempt to^vards its realization, is 
absurd, to say the least.” • 

And to those Fascists who wanted war to 
continue without truce, he asked,^ in the issue of 
the Popolo (f Italia for August i8th: 

” How is peace to come about? Perhaps you 
think you can get it by wiping out the* two piillions 
of citizens, whn voted for the Socialist Party? But 
are you not running the risk of perpetuating civil 
war? Or of finding yourselves in rebellion against 
the whole spirit of the Nation? Or of being 
obliged to submit to a Socialist peace to-morrow, 
owing to some other quite probable turn of the 
tables? Do you not see signs of this? Will not 
the single anti-Fascist front, destroyed Ijy the 
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agreement, form up again tOTmorrow aliiiost auto- 
matically? ** r 

And here is the opAiion on Fascism— still from 
the Popolo dltalia — of Cesare Rossi, orfe of «the 
pillars of Fascism who was wont at one time to 
extol the movement in the most highly coloured 
terms. ^ 

“ Fascispi has become, in truth, an entirely 
conservative and reactionary movement. ... It 
reacts with foolish and purposeless cruelty against 
everything that tells of progress ^nd achievement 
in the life of to-day, against all that has been 
gained, all that makes f9r peace. 

“.The Fascists in the civil war zones, ready to 
ignore with alarming flippancy the most ordinary 
customs and‘ needs of social life and of political 
convention, have actually con^e to ^ the point of 
violating the freedom of the Press and the right 
of conference and association against th^ir adver- 
saries. That very character, in fact, of petty, 
overbearing tyranny, of which we used to accuse 
the Socialist Party, in the days, bright or dark, 
of their supremacy, has now been transferred to 
the very heart of the Fascist movenlent.” ^ 

But Mussolini could no longer exact obedience. 
In many districts it was impossible for Fascism 
to disarm itself spontaneously : before the agree- 
ment was madcAwith the Socialists there had been 
a tacit understanding with the farmers, the manu- 
facturers, and the financiers. Both agreements 
could not be kept at the same time : the one 
cancelled the other. 

They want, for instance, to make strikes illegal. 
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Civil war went oq in an exasperating fa^^hion. 
We were» again in a very serious positign. The 
State seemed on the poinjt cflp coll^se, and appeals 
for* the *restoration of order multiplied. In a 
speech before Parliament on November 30, 1921, 
the ex-minister, Labriola, summed up the situation : 

“ The spirit of anarchy in the country proceeds 
from a lack of authority in the ^Governmpnt organs. 
Th^re are in this country about five separate parties 
acting as States within the State : the Popular 
Party, the Socialists, the Employers, the Great 
Banks, and the Fascists. We give in to one of 
these ^ne day and to another the next. Our public 
works are conceded to tile Popular Party, . our 
millions to the shipowners, while to the Fascists 
and to the Socialists we make concessions. 

“ The confusion^ in the country arises from the 
State having ceased to function, for it ought to 
mean nof only magistracy, police, and treasury, 
but«,-.also an ideal. Yet^ the Italian State was 
glorious with its historic Right and Left*; it used 
to act as a true democracy, but between June 1919 
and July 1920 it broke down completely, fulfilling 
its specific duties less and less, and allowing the 
five other States I have named to usurp its place. 

“ This provt)ked the Civil War of these last two 
years. It is ^ only too true. Signor Mussolini, that 
the conflagrations of the Labour Councils have 
illuminated neither a great man iK)r a great ideal, 
but only a mournful spectacle of devastation and 
violence. (Applause from the Extremists, howls 
from the Right.) 

“The State must return to its original aims; 
using parties in the interests of the country, not 
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the country in the interests of ^parties. xKe modest 
programme of the Socialist Party is. already 
realized, and this is a Credit to dtalian democracy. 
(Comments froirl the Extremists.) In ^a se^ise 
democracy has anticipated reform. Thus there 
have been strikes against paying the workers’ share 
of the insurance ^guarantee, but an experienced 
Labour cl^ss ought to understand its rights and 
its duties better than this. . . . 

“ The Socialist Party has obtained more than 
if it had 'taken a part in the Government. 

“ To achieve Socialism by means of a dictator- 
ship of the proletariate is hoi3eless' ; whereas 
Liberalism and Democrtucy may be the her^s of 
any transformation. 

The fundamental fact is the obvious disappear- 
ance of class distinctions, and ^y this means the 
instruments of production are bound to pass into 
the hands of Labour. The question that** torments 
us is as to whether the pasters of the future will 
be capable, of the tasks entrusted to them. . . . 

“ And we can now come to Fascism’. This is 
a subject ... it is better to speak of with the 
ToTrnost respect. (Great hilarity, even Mussolini 
laughing.) Fascism is a product of the state of 
anarchy into ;which the country has* been thrown. 
Renan used to define order as a result of civiliza- 
tion : the brigand turned gendarme. 

The Fascistr> say they are acting for our 
country, but we will never allow anyone to seem 
to speak to us about our country in tones more 
ardent than our own. 

“ United democracy is still able to provide men 
capable of guiding the State. The country is call- 
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ing out for peace and* tranquillity ; peace agAinst 
the Fascists and the Communists, peace .against 
even thfe Popular • Party.. * (Protest from the 
Centre. ) Teace can be restored only by a Govern- 
ment of the people ; this Gordian knot can be cut 
only by democracy.” 

But appeals for peace from^ outsiderjj availed, 
of course, even less than the appeals of the Fascists 
themselves. At length matters became pressing, 
the centrifugal tendencies of Fascism a*sserting^ 
them^lves more and more. But the more Fascism 
pitted ipelf against the ^tate, the* nearer it was 
to becoming its mainstay, * 

Its control over all citizens, its dictatorial 
methods, seemed still to offer some hope of restor- 
ing social equihbriuiji. Poverty had been increas- 
ing enormously throughout the country. At that 
time I wrofe that “ the Nation is placed in a more 
serious position than during ^the war. To overcome 
it we need the measures that, during the wa^*, forced 
everyone to concentrate on Labour or on defence 
of the rSalm, But we also need ^that stimulating 
ideal of energ'y, devotion, and, discipline that can- 
not be found in war against mankind, but only in 
working for ther good of the community ; what we 
need is that t\\e re-making of Italy shall become a 
social ideal.” * 

At the end of December I92i«the “ Fasci di 
Combattimento ” were reformed into the National 
Fascist Party, drawing up a more elaborate pro- 
gramme than that formed in 1919.^ 

* In the volume Verso le Glide, p. 6 (The Guild Movement). 

* See Appendix II. 
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AV that time the supporters of Fascism were 
more than 320,000, and from calculation based on 
151,644 members, thfey -were i«i the following pro- 
portions : ^ 

13,878 merchants and apprentices. 

4,269 manufacturers. 

9,981 professional men. 

7,209 ^Government employees. 

14,98^ private employees. 

1,680 teachers. 

students. 

1,506 marine workers. 

23,448 agricultural workers. 

j 8,084 land-owner^(including small farmers and 
tenants). 

Of these ' 1 1 1,853 were voters, 87,182 ex-service 
men, 21 had been decorated ^ith the. gold medal, 
1,01 1 with the silver medal, and 4,845 with the 
bronze medal : 1,122 were public servants, 1 3 8 

Co-operatives, 64,000 ^members of Trade Unions, 
of whom two-thirds were in the provinces of 
Emilia, Tuscany, and Venice. 

In January 1^922 the various “ Nationkl Trade 
"Unions,” created by. the Fascists, were formed into 
the Confederation of the Fascist Corporations. The 
following motions were passed ; later, these formed 
the basis of the constitution of the prganization ^ : 

“ The Trade Unions Convention of Bologna 
(January 24, 1922), affirms the need of forming 
into National Corporations, affiliated to a central 
organization called the Federal Union of Italian 
Corporations^ all the Trade Unions whose pro- 
gramme and activities substantially conform to the 
» See Appendix ill. 
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programme and constitution of the National Fascist 
Party/’ / • 

In oiVler * to define cle^r^ the character and 
scopft of ’this new organization, flie Convention 
drew up the following headings: 

“ (i) Labour constitutes the sovereign title to 
the full and efficient citizenship j)f a man in the 
social assembly. 

“j(2) Labour is the result of effort hari^oniously 
directed towards producing, perfecting, and increas- 
ing whatever m^^es for the material, moVal, and 
spiritaal well-being of mankind. 

“ (3^ All 'those who, in whatever way, employ 
or dedicate their activiti^ ^ the aforesaid enjds, 
shall consider themselves as workers — and the 
Trade Union Organization should be prepared fo 
welcome them ^undej* suitable groups without any 
ostracism of class? 

“ (4) The Nation — considered as the synthesis 
of all the material and spiritual values of the race — 
shall be above individuals, categories, aiiA classes. 

“ Individuals, categories, and. classes are instru- 
ments rilade use of by the Nation for gaining a 
great position! Individuals, categories, and classes 
hold all rights and privileges on condition that 
these are consistent with the higljer national 
interest. 

“ (5) Trade Union organization — which is the 
weapon for defence and victory against all forms 
of parasitism — should aim at developing among 
its adherents the conscious and intelligent purpose 
of bringing their Trade Union activity to bear 
upon the comrplexities of social life, spreading the 
ideal that Country *and Society are beyond class. 
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“ The National Corporations federated to the 
Italian Federal Union of Corporaiionz are the 
following : — 

(a) The National Corporation of Industrial 
Labour. 

“ {b) The National Corporation of Agricultural 
Labour. 

“ {c^ The National Corporation of Commerce. 

“ (<y) The National Corporation of the Middle 
and Intellectual classes. 

“ {e) The National Corporation of Marine 
Workers.” 

A methodical canipaign now began, on a 
national scale, among the Labour organizations 
to try to get them to join the Fascist Corpora- 
tions ; military occupation of city and province was 
extended. The Communist Communal Dictator- 
ships now became Fascist Dictatorsliips. 

Fascism was everywhere. It mobilized its 
army, bargained with the State, and ordered 
demobilization when the State gave in. The Trade 
Union Monopolies, crushed by Fascism while 
it was merely political, now became in many 
places re-established under the iron rule of 
the Fascist Unions. There was no respite for 
the employers, who were absolutely bewildered 
by the fact that a movement they had backed 
up hitherto could uphold the interests of their 
foes. 

The police, the magistrates, and the bureaucracy 
were all in sympathy with Fascism, which was 
thenceforth the most potent force in the country. 
Officers high up in the army — even Generals — 
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enlisted aiiong the Fascists^ and commande/ji its 
militia. ^ All this was* contrary to the written law, 
but hen^efosth the f'ascist lew held sway, ‘prepar- 
ing ihe way for the Fascist State. ‘-Political Party, 
Trade Union Movement, Armed Militia, all moved 
in co-ordination towards the conquest of the 
country and the Government. 

The legal State seemed no longer to exist. The 
Trade Unions had no intention of surrendering 
witlibut making one last attempt at recovery. On 
July 31, 1922, a general strike was deciared by 
the Jrade Unions, under the direction of Sbcial- 
Com’munists,. Syndicalists and Republicans, a strike 
called legalitarian,” becdu^ its sole aim was to 
establish order and bring the State and the rufing 
classes to their senses. The strike as such was 
a success, but like all former general strikes of 
simple protest* witjiout precise and concrete aims, 
it was useless and only served to aggravate the 
situation. 

The Fascists regarded *it as a challcyige and 
demanded counter-mobilization, ordering the Gov- 
ernment to stop the strike, in an ultimatum couched 
in these term« : • 

“ We give the State forty hours in which to 
give some proqf of its authority to all who depend 
upon it and to those who are making attempts 
upon the ver/ life of the Nation. When this time 
has elapsed. Fascism will take upon itself full 
liberty of the action, and will ta!ce the place of 
the State that will--»have once more shown its 
impotence.” 

This ultirqatum, published in the form of a 
proclamation : ” Wlas the public, written proof of 
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the existence of a new Government, unofficial, 
resolute, energetic, ready to. use force rather 
than the everlasting jargon of humanitarians, 
demagogues, pacifists, and so forth, side by side 
with another Government, official, feeble, uncer- 
tain as to what to do next, unwilling to resort to 
force, ready to adopt instead the innumerable 
canting terms ot the humanitarians and the rest 
of the crew.”* 

The Government did not act with the energy 
required by the Fascists ; it hoped once more to 
meet the situation by means of compromise, trying 
once again to 'hand over its own responsibilities 
to the Socialists. The democratic elements in 
Parliament — not, however, supported by efficient 
organization in the country — wanted the State to 
resist and form a Coalition Government, into which 
they were even willing to admit some of the 
Fascists. But none of these various parties were 
able to come to any agreement. 

The general strike, having aimed at nothing 
but a protest, had been called off officially ; never- 
theless, it meandered on and the Fascists continued 
their smashing counter-offensive. On August 3rd 
they took possession of the Municipality of Milan 
and afterwards many other municipalities and 
provinces. 2 

* G. Sensi : “The Beginning in Italy of a New Social Cycle," 
La Vita Jtaliana, November 15, 1922. 

a Throughout this period the planting of the Tricolour over 
the Socialist municipalities was an act of war and of victory. The 
Social-Communists persisted in considering themselves as repre- 
sentatives of the proletariate and not of the whole community, 
refusing to recognize national symbols and offending and insulting 
national feelings. 
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The bunting and seizing ol Labour and Co/op- 
erative premises continued, and the Fascist offensive 
waged vor against t^he organizations and commun- 
ities^ of ihe Popularists and Republicans. Then 
followed demoralization and a general panic in 
the ranks of ell the Labour Parties and organiza- 
tions, particularly those under Socialist and 
Communist leadership. ’ 

Then came the resignation in a body of the 
Socialist communal and provincial administrations, 
and even of other factions, whole groups ci Trade 
Unionists and Co-operatives turning, willy-?iilly,’ 
to Fascism. 

When this occurred the feajl decline of Socialism 
began. The organizations turned of necessity first 
and foremost ; they could not be more brow*- 
beaten than they now were, and there were many 
reasons why *thcy \v<^e forced to turn. Labourers 
who were got Fascists in some neighbourhoods, 
particular farming districts, were boycotted and 
could not get work ; and diey had no savings to 
help them sdck it out. 

It was.essential to save the Co-operative Societies 
which represented enormous colletted funds — the 
organized creative effort of decades — and this was 
impossible except by their absorption into the 
Fascist Corporations. At the same tiirife there was 
a great deal cff unemployment, and the workmen 
were suffering from it and had to accept the con- 
ditions dictated to them. The Fascists were 
inexorable, requiring a complete submission and. 
refusing to listen to compromises or a modus 
Vivendi. The ^ majority, in order to defend their 
own organizations wjiich they would not or could 
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not allow to die out; joindd the Fascii^ts, not for- 
getting, however, the essence of their t^raditions. 
They did not altogether understandc th^f internal 
party strifes, ' which were often nothing ' but hair- 
splitting, and took no interest in them. The Trade 
Union and the Co-operative Society v;ere their chief 
concern . 

But there were numbers of workmen who joined 
Fascism ;'of their own accord, without having been 
forced into it by Fascist violence, numbers at 
first unorganized or of a semi-Labour character ; 
othevs were drawn in by patriotic feeling. ^ The 
stirring up of national sentiments persuaded 'many 
people to organize themselves who had formerly 
been refractory to any vocational organization. At 
a stroke P\ascism became the movement and 
banding together of the masses. It was numeri- 
cally the most powerful organization in the 
country. 4 

All this naturally brought about confusion in 
the old organizations! The Labour Party and 
the General Confederation of Labour* had reached 
a crisis. The responsibilities of P'ascism were 
growing. I^aScism was bound ,to ask itself 
frankly: “ Whither are you leading? ” Mussolini 
did not hesitate to say that they were probably 
leading towards a Trade Union State. The F'ascist 
Trade Union Movement was assuming all the 
features of Trade Union Socialism. How was 
it to be transformed into a movement not opposed 
to the Nation and State, and that will not upset 
but rather strengthen the stability of State and of 
Society as it develops? This was the problem 
unexpectedly presented to Fascism, the very 
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problem that the old 'movements had not k’-iown 
how to solve. 

Claucuo Treves, .a Reformist leader, said very 
aptly in^ the Parliament of August- ^9, 1922 : 

“ In future Fascism, too, has its responsibilities 
before it. The iron rod will have its raison d'etre. 
If this is to be Trade Unionism we do not fear 
it. We already see it resorting to the monopoly 
of Labour, refusing the right *of working to all 
who' do not carry its badge — the very gravest 
accusation that it brought against our Trade 
Unions. The truth is that all. the working cihsses, 
in whatever . manner they are organized, tend to 
form for themselves a mon/^poly of Labour.” 

Confronting these new problems is the declara- 
tion of the accredited Fascists that they would 
like nothing better than to bring back the Labour 
class into the 'Nation, that they are not opposed 
to it and r* its fundamental demands. Socialism 
and its Trade Union Movement ought to re- 
examine its principles and aecide the respo^yisibilities 
of its present position. 

I* 

In the early part of October' 1922 was held 
the Congress of the Socialist Party ; a violent 
collision took place at it between the Reformists 
and the Massimalists and other uncompromising 
groups : 'the Congress, by a small majority, 
expelled the Reformists and vote^ for affiliation 
with the Third International ; sooner or later, 
therefore, the Socialist Party may pool its forces 
with those of the Italian Communist Party which 
was founded jn 1921 by the Communist faction, 
an earlier offshoot from the old Socialist Party 

10 
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which is now recognized by \he Third Internarional 
as its Italian Section.* ^ t 

The expelled Reformists, , Turati's followers, 
created at once the “ Unitarian Socialist Party,” 
and launched the following most important 

manifesto : # 

” Workers ! 

“ The split in the Italian Socialist Party, begun 
at Leghorn, has jiist been completed at Rome. 

” The responsibility — a responsibility we tiave 
always deprecated — does not lie with us. Within 
the Socialist Party, two principles, implying two 
radically divergent methods of action, have 

been recently emphas^ze'd by new conditidns — the 
principle of Socialism and the principle of 

Communism, 

” The principle of Socialism, in accordance with 
the traditional programme decided on at the 
Congress of Genoa in 1892, where tha party was 
founded, approved all tactics that could be of use 
to the proletariate, more or less uncompromising 
according to the behaviour and attitude of the con- 
stitutional parties. It aimed at the progress ve con- 
quest of political power in direct relation with the 
transformation of tfie capitalist system which was 
being effected by means of the gre;at Trade Union 
and Co-operative Movements and of the Socialist 
hold upon local administration. The’ Socialist prin- 
ciple stands for universal suffrage and the right of 
the majority ; makes propaganda our first duty : 

* This joining of forces, however, encounters considerable 
resistance from certain members or groups who disapprove o 
the autocratic methods of the Third International which inter- 
feres with the autonomy of its national sections. 
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condemns violence an^^ystematic conspiracy, Oust- 
ing to ihp security and strength that arise from 
public liberty. 

‘i In (^position to this conception the Communist 
principle, basing itself solely and entirely on the 
proceedings •and the example; of tlje Russian 
Revolution, proposes, as the imrr^diate aim of the 
class war, the violent conquest of power by means 
of complete expropriation of the bourgeoisie, 
through the dictatorship of the proletariate, or 
rather, of the Communist Party ; and dehies that 
any advantage is to be gained by any dealings 
with a bourgeois Government. *.It denies also 
any possibility that the ecctiornic regime can , be 
improved by reforms of any kind, considering the 
bourgeoisie as a single reactionary ‘ bfoc ' with ho 
division of economic or political interests so that 
any attempt it Socialist reconstruction must be 
deferred till after the destruction of capitalist 
Society. ^ 

“ The Communist principle, which ha* always 
been at wofk as a ferment in our party, increased 
enormously after the war, gathering strength from 
the bitter disappointments of^ the war itself and 
the broken promises of the bourgeoisie, and 
nourished the dream of a new and better world 
through revolution. 

“ The dream was dashed to pieces by the shock 
of reality in the industrial crisis,^ which hit the 
proletariate at least as severely as the bourgeoisie. 
In this capitalist crisis, which is no passing event 
but a turning-point in history, the proletariate, if 
it is not to bear alone the whole disastrous effect, 
economic and politioal, of the present national and 
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inteAational situation, must peiena its consumers, 
its liberty, and its very existence. On, tfie ruin 
of these dreams, as a furjous rebound amd counter- 
attack, came Uie bourgeois reaction fhat ealls 
itself Fascism. 

“ Fascisi?! hurled itself with fury i5pon all that 
Socialism had gained, with so much wonderful 
patience and perseverance, for the proletariate, by 
its Unions and Co-operatives, it strove to with- 
draw all the social and democratic concessions 
of the Ikst thirty years of the national life ; it 
struck at and menaced even the essential guara,ntees 
of social and "civil life while the Government 
looked on indifferent t)r complacent ; it made no 
secret of its aim, to substitute an autocratic State 
for a liberal' and democratic one. 

“ Such were the conditions when our comrades, 
who had pledged themselves to th& Third Inter- 
national, chose to redeem their pledge by splitting 
our party by bringing to the vote the conflict 
between «the two irreconcilable principles, Socialism 
and Communism. 

“The Unitarian Socialist Party, cast* out by 
a very small maprijy, was, at once, ^reconstituted, 
not as a fraction, but as the true representative 
to carry on the historic work of that glorious 
Socialist Party which, in its Genoa programme, 
aiming at the abolition of the capitalist system, 
consecrated itself to work for the organized 
proletariate by any and every means for which 
opportunity should arise and which, through thirty 
years of labour and propaganda, overcoming all 
reactions, has brought the proletariate from a con- 
dition of mediaeval poverty, ig^iorance, and misery 
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to the attainment oj public liberty, ‘ to universal 
suffrag^, lo raised wages, and an eight -hour day ; 
we askInoW from the people •intelligp^ice and good- 
will, so’fliat the same struggles which have been 
hitherto for a more civilized distribution of wealth 
may be directed now towards the improvement 
of the bourgeois system of pi^duction and an 
increase in the wealth and civilization^ of Italy. 

^ This work of raising slowly but surely the 
condition, moral and intellectual, of the people, 
incessantly opposed by the Conservative^ and 
Nationalist Parties, was first arrested and then 
threatened by the Great War. ' After the war 
came tut a painful and lAggardly fulfilment, of 
the promises made while it lasted, and in 
consequence a harvest of unbridled envy and 
^olence, int.ernatioi'j^l relations influenced more and 
more by Imperiaiism and by treaties of peace 
that brougtit no peace, and home affairs that were 
nothing but a continuous, agitating conflict between 
the forces of revolution and reaction. Whichever 
of these forces may, in the end, prevail, will stand 
appalled at the bankruptcy of the State and the 
cruelty of a Vindictive, one-sided warfare. 

“ Workers ! 

“ The Socialist Party, as its first acj after its re- 
constitution, salutes those comrades who have fallen 
victims to reaction — the conquered, the humiliated, 
the down-trodden — and swears by* their sufferings 
that it will not cease from crying out on iniquity 
and will never rest until law and order have 
been restored, whether it has to hold the field 
alone or whether it be supported by others who 
stand for the restoration of public order or 
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who are moVed by pure Ivimanity and love of 

country.. . \ 

“ We are ^ot afraid of ^ being 'acOTsed of 
collaboration when such an attitude is ^dbviotisly 
demanded by the highest interests of the pro- 
letariate, provided that such collaboration does not 
interfere with the <• autonomy of our party or weaken 
the class .consciouspess of the proletariate and its 
sense of responsibility to out country and to^ the 
International. 

“We 'want peace — at home apd abroad. We 
are not sheep -like * pacifists, although we »^hold 
human life sacred. To, demand peace is not to 
ignore the economic •knd political strife between 
classes, parties, and nations, but only to maintain 
that that strife need not be always waged by the 
primitive method of force — ju^t as the differences 
between nations are ill-decided by warfare which, 
as we have found in our most tragic ^experience, 
has solved one question only by raising a number 
of other?3 still more thorny. Take for example 
the settlement of Eastern Europe and Asia Minor, 
which has paved the way for a still more' terrible 
clash in the future between West and East, stirred up 
by the conquered, who were ostracized at the Peace 
of Versailles^ and who are eager for reprisals. 

“ This is why, even for the sake of our own 
country, we are, and shall continue to be. Inter- 
nationalists. Ici order to prevent new wars, we 
look forward to an International which shall be 
worthy of the name, which will unite the pro- 
letariate of the different countries, because in each 
they are acting on the same lines, doing the 
necessary democratic work of persuasion, and using 
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all their political inflij^nce iri favour of the revision 
of the 1%-e^ties, for the remission of war debts, for 
a ratioW settlement of JRe^arations and for the 
re “instalment of a sound European Society, in 
which the conquered States and Russia will par- 
ticipate on ^equal terms. We shall ^not follow 
the Second International, which cpmpromised itself 
by a Nationalist policy during the war ; nor the 
Thjfd, which seems to be the political OTgan of a 
single State and would interfere with our autonomy. 
A new effort is now needed ; it had already begun 
to d^irect the Socialist Party before the break causeci 
by its allegiance to the Moscow International . We 
think fhat in the ParliamCxfts of Europe a gfeat 
deal might be done even now towards realizing 
the ideal of inter-parliamentary Socialism, by 
means of JrequenJ discussions and agreements 
between the * Sooialist groups in the different 
Parliament^ leading to simultaneous action with 
regard to political and Tr^de Union questions and 
social legislation. Hindrances and un«ertainties 
might thus* be got rid of which are due to that 
industrial and commercial competition, which is 
made use of by capitalists oj. afl countries as an 
excuse for disregarding the rights of Labour and 
the laws intended to protect them. 

Workers ! 

“ Notwithstanding this clear statement of our 
intentions the reactionaries will gp on calling us 
anti-Italians and traitors. But no one loves our 
country with her self-government, the expansive 
force of her labour, the vigour and industry ol 
her people, more than we do. It is for this people 
that we are seeking liberty and justice ; it is for 
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them that the Socialist Earty asks that the 
economic guarantees already granted should stand 
firm, inviting , {hem t6 resist in the crisis of the 
after-war oppression. The rehabilitation of ‘•the 
finances of the State which we insist on must not 
be at the expense of indispensable necessaries of 
civilization, such as education and old age pensions. 
Economic^ of that ^kind are absurd. We certainly 
do not wish to improve the economic positiop of 
the Nation by sending back the proletariate into 
slavery. ‘ The State whose authprity is lessened 
day by day through the reactionaries who u^surp 
its powers must cease to be the organ of a few 
privileged interests aftd must begin to represent 
the wider interests of the Nation which are 
identical wifh the interests of Labour. This is 
the aim of our political struggle. It is for this 
we are laughed at as Social democrats ; we reply 
that, in the failure of democracy, it is cfar function 
faithfully to uphold its, standard. 

“ Workers ! 

“ Propaganda, organization, education, co-opera- 
tion, Parliament, the tribune, the Trade ‘Union; ; 
this is the field we must labour in. “In the break- 
up of parties, the Confederation of Labour has 
proclaimed its autonomy ; but this does not imply 
independence of Socialism. 

“ There is no sense in the notion that the 
Trade Unions should have no politics. Labour 
politics and Trade Unionism have but one source 
and one aim, which subordinates the everyday 
actions and interests of individual workers or 
groups to the great ideal of the collective interests 
of Labour, so as to avoid those petty egoisms 
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which lead to rivajry between comrade ^and 
comradij^. • Workers in fields and factories,, workers 
by hand ahd brain, form 'a single and sacred 
confmunrfey bound by a spirit of high comradeship. 
Our party, free from the bonds of dogmatism, 
welcomes light from every source and free dis- 
cussion to work out a collective creed, based on 
knowledge, criticism, and expeyence. must be 
the^ work of each of us to acquire knowledge 
and skill and character. Our strongest weapon 
is education. 

“.AVorkers ! 

If times are dark and war and reaction flash 

• • 

through the gloom, our /aith must shine .the 
brighter. Socialism stands before us — light and 
hope of the conquered and down -trodden. Under 
the storm of jibes, ^injury, and persecution, let us 
unite more faithfu*lly than ever before. 

“ Workers ! 

“ Let us work for liberty, for civilization, for 
Socialism.” 

Kome, ' October 9, 1922. 

. • 

After this split in the Socialist Movement, a 
substantial part of it definitely entered the sphere 
of national pdlitical life and became a national 
party representing Classical Socialism. * 

* That this new Socialist Party has a |ubstantial following 
was proved by the result of the late municipal elections in Milan, 
December 13, 1922, when it gained a big vote in spite of the 
difficult situation, and against a coalition of all the other parties, 
led by the Fascist!, as will be seen by the following figures : Voters, 
153,621 ; Coalition, 87,368 ; Unitarian Socialists, 45,254 ; Massi- 
malists, 17,259 ;* Communists, 3,288. But what gives to the 
party political importance is not so much the number of its members 
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T^ere was now no possibJ.e excuse for accusing 
the Unitarian Socialists of being anti-natiohal. Of 
course, there ,;yas stiJi a good" deal of bitterness, 
and the new party could not settle dowh^ to v^t)rk 
all at once. 

But whiJe, in the past, the Socialists had been 
accustomed to consider the political aspect of their 
organizaty)ns as ^xtremely important, more so, 
indeed, than any other, the experience of the ^ last 
few years has shown that to make politics the ruling 
element 'in the Labour Movemen^. is a hindrance 
to the development ‘of its intrinsic tendencie^^* 

In consequence it was now thought that : 

The Socialist pcAitical organization is prac- 
tically played out since it has aroused class con- 
sciousness among the workers in such a markedly 
aggressive manner that it ha^ had the effect of 
awakening a similar feeling in^ the ranks of the 
bourgeoisie. 

“ The opposition bctyeen the classes having been 
thus emphasized, though we may from one point of 
view’ make light o£ what our manifesto calls class 
war, we have to ^face the fact that the proletariate 

but their quality ; the Reformists have many experienced and 
brilliant leaders, they are the best schooled men in the Socialist 
Movement, the best administrators and the mostefheient organizers ; 
the Revolutionises have always pushed them into the foreground 
when permanent and constructive work had ho be. done. Mass 
movements require widespread capacity rather than a few able 
political leaders, aqfl widespread capacity is equally lacking in 
the old Socialist Party and in the Communist Party. 

> It should be remembered that, oddly enough, it was not organized 
Labour that had hitherto directed Labour politics, but a mere 
handful of politicians — the dictators of the Socialist Party. 
Organized Labour fell into a political snare and with its vast 
organizations and institutions became the scapegoat for the mis- 
takes, inefficiency, and bluff of “ revolutionary politicians.'* 
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masses caa no longer marshal themselves in^ the 
ranks, .^etessarily restricted and specialized of the 
Socialist, Party, but will ^ha'Ve to organize them- 
sel^fes Snder their Trade Unions, henceforth 
permeated with the class spirit. 

“ In my opinion the political organization cannot 
keep up the pretence of being the director of 
the Trade Union Movement, ^but should be its 
helper and its instrument ; this is a necessity 
against which it is useless to rebel. The^ Labour 
Movement of th^ more progressive of the* civilized 
nati^ms has given in* to it and* so also at last have 
the LaJ^our and Socialist Movements in Italy, in 
spite of much reluctance. * 

“ At first the General Confederation of Labour 
was, so to speak, subordinate to the* party, then 
there came . to be ^tn agreement on a footing of 
equality, which •continued to exist, at least 
officially ; *now the time has come for matters 
to be reversed : the Ge^ieral Confederation of 
Labour must be supreme. 

“ In my opinion it is solely by means of this 
progres*s of Socialism from the ^phase of politics 
to the phase’ of Trade Unionism that a political 
collaboration can be formed which will have the 
courage to proceed from suggestion to action ; 
a Socialist pojitical party is, as it were, condemned 
to undergo certain crises because it is, after all, 
an organization mainly idealist. * On the other 
hand, the Labour Trade Unions are, in the main, 
a realist organization which is not at all likely 
to allow theory to transform and outweigh reality.”* 

* G. Modigliani, M.R., a Reformist leader, in an interview 
with 11 Mondo, Septemb*er i, 1922. 
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Ihe Directive Council of ihe Labour Confedera- 
tion, in. view of the new situation in the ^Socialist 
political movepient, issued the ‘followirlg statement 
in their “orders of the day.“ ^ 

“ {a) That in the short space of time between 
January 1921 and October 1922, in spite of the 
noble efforts made by many individuals and groups 
to keep Jhe Sociajiist body intact, the party split 
on two occasions, which led to the creatioij.. of 
three distinct parties with about the same numerical 
strengthen each. 

“'(6) That each'^of these, considering itself as 
the mouthpiece of genuine Socialism, would claim 
to ,be officially recogrtized as the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the proletariate in the political world. 

' (c) That in view of the breaking-up of the 

old Socialistic Party the paq,i- of alliance made 
with it must be considered as null and void. 

“ (d) That the drawing up of a neV pact with 
one of the parties no^Y in existence would cause 
unbridled jealousies and contentions on the part 
of the various political elements within the Trade 
Unions ; appealing to the decisions of Stbccarda, 
which refer to tfie p^act of alliance, ’in which it is 
stated that the relations between the Trade Unions 
and the political parties must not compromise the 
essential unity of the Trade Union Movement ; it 
decides to keep the General Confederation of 
Labour free frt^m all obligations to any political 
party, holding such a measure indispensable to 
the maintenance of federal union. 

“ By the proclamation of its independence the 
General Confederation of Labour does not mean 
to adopt a policy of narrow Labourism, nor to take 
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upon itself the functions of i. political party. ''On 
:he contrary it proposes to set itself free to fulfil 
the special -tasks of the Trade Union, which are 
clea^'ly different from those of the political move- 
ment. It reaffirms its fixed intention of directing 
its energies To the class struggle and to the ideal 
of completely emancipating the working classes 
from any and every form of exploitation, explain- 
ing its activities as being employed, by lio means 
agamst, or exclusive of, the Nation, but as working 
with it, in accordance with the pacifist and inter- 
national rights belonging to the labouring classes! 
The General Confederation of Labour, whilst it 
renews* the oft-repeated deckiration that not only 
will manual labour be reckoned among the forces 
of production and renovation, but* also that 
intellectual and artistic work which ought to take 
the position if deserves by its collaboration with 
the Trade Union Movement, hopes that the longed- 
for unity of all the Italian proletariate into one 
Trade Union organism, including all clas,ses, may 
soon be an* accomplished fact.” 

By means of this decision the Labour Confedera- 
tion regained* its full freedom of action, without 
relinquishing its demands and ideals, and dispellec 
the idea that it, was an anti-national organization ; 
and by means of an explicit recognitioh that brain- 
workers should take their place in the very heart 
of Trade Unionism, it emphasised its former 
declarations on the subject. 

This new point of view on the part of the 
more important sections of the Socialist and Labou 
Movement may put a stop to the absurdity o 
looking upon Labour as an outcast and treating: 
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her'"’ accordingly, ani to her being 

incorporated in the State, especially as this is now 
the wish of the Fasoisti. „ 

Thus the majority of the Italian Socvilist ,and 
Labour Movement have abandoned revolutionary 
illusions and turned towards practical constructive 
action. 

The “ Revolutionaries and Communists still 
believe tnat the ' present capitalist order must 
inevitably break down and that social reconstruc- 
tion is impossible, but, drawing inferences from 
their own hard expijirience and from the changed 
policy of Russian Communism they are not so 
sure about the immediateness of the dowiifall of 
capitalism and about the feasibility of artificially 
provoking it. Therefore they can do no more 
than prepare themselves for the moment when 
they will have to assume great, er responsibilities ; 
on the one hand, this preparation involves the 
education and organization of their masses, and 
forbids violent and sporadic upheavals ; on the 
other hand, it obliges them to exert the utmost 
vigilance and control over Reformist activities, lest 
“ Reformism ” should be captured by a plutocratic 
democracy. Communism, with these limitations 
imposed on it, may safeguard, the Labour 
Movement from departures, which are a menace 
to the eventual collaboration of Laoour with the 
bourgeoisie. 

But to continue our narrative : after the smash- 
ing counter-offensive of the Fascists in August 
1922, a Fascist march upon Rome was beginning 
to be spoken of. Mussolini, in an,, interview on 
August iith, spoke of it in th.ese terms : 
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“The march upon Rome^is in being. Under- 
stand m«, r am not speaking of the march of two 
or three hundred thQusand ‘Black Shirts/ who form 
the jformi^lable strength of*Fascism. 'Such a march 
is strategically possible, following the three great 
routes of the^Adriatic and the Mediterranean coasts 
and the Tiber valley, all of which are, by this 
time, absolutely under our control. But ‘ politi- 
cally * we are not yet forced td it. Thfe coming 
moifths will decide the matter.*’ 

These propositions threw Parliament into an 
uproar ; they ta/ked*of a nev^ election, and tried' 
to find some solution or compromise. On the 
one hand the Socialist and*T%ade Union revirement 
made any Fascist “ reprisals ” quite unjustifiable 
(but peace between Fascists and Socialists was 
now impossible because those who had imagined 
that Socialism* coulQ be stamped out and were 
interested th^at it should be, urged Fascism to resist 
any attempt at conciliation), on the other hand, 
the actual position of Fascism was so critjcal that 
it had to taice action at once. 

The .fate of Fascism was decided by the 
diversity of its own interests — interests which had 
grown up within it and which* were often in open 
conflict. Having become the movement of vast 
masses, with Trade Unions and Co-operatives, 
obviously it cOuld not go on with its policy of 
destruction ! Its army was tending^ to become, if 
not actually autonomous, certainly a controlling 
power over its politics ; the danger being (to use 
the expression of a Fascist deputy) “ that the 
armed militia might devour Fascism,” meaning that 
the military part of ,the organization might swamp 
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tha\ which, working' in tlie political field, more 
clearly realized the difficulties of the situation. 

Certain political straits of, Fascism, especially, 
its scepticism on the subject of the «qaona^/:hy, 
began to trouble the military ranks so that they 
refused to support Fascism any longer. Fascist 
Trade Unionism was beginning to mean business, 
and did not make for a peaceful state of mind in 
the field of production ; manufacturers were begin- 
ning to be anxious and to withdraw their support, 
without ^ which the upkeep of the militia and the 
whole costly Fascist Movement would have been 
an impossibility. 

Conditions in the ^.country were disastrous and 
exasperating ; there was a mental tension similar 
to that in the darkest days of the Social-Communist 
ofifensive.i 

In consequence, a strong feeling against Fascism 
was beginning to spring up even i among its 
admirers. Henceforth all the faults of the^wacillat- 
ing State were laid at the door of Fascism. All 
parties pressed the Government to lake up the 
reins again with energy. 

The Fascist leaders saw the danger ; saw what 
had come of internal quarrels, and that it was 
impossible to keep the multiform machinery of 
Fascism mtich longer in working order, because 
action and only action could maintain that iron 
discipline that had saved it up till now ; they 

I By this time not even the Fascists themselves had any control 
over Fascist violence ; it often sank to the level of a purely 
personal " vendetta " ; it took the basest forms ; and had no 
longer any respect for anybody or anything, even going to the 
lengths of persecuting the non>Fascist ex-Service men and also 
the Legionaries. 
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saw, too, the dangers threateiiing from without^ to 
put a stop to its activity. 

Therefore it was, necessa»;y to press matters. 
The^Fasc*\sts organized a great assembly at Naples 
(October 24, 1922), to which Fascists poured in 
from all ovei' Italy. Mussolini explicitly declared 
himself in favour of the monarchy, which disarmed 
the suspicions of the army about Fascism. Then, 
like a thunderbolt, came a ministerial crisiJ. There 
was^ still some hope of saving the situation by 
absorbing P'ascism into the Government. Fascists 
were offered certain @f the GQvernment positions.^ 
Fascism scented danger : on the one hand, 
to accept small concessions and take part in the 
Government would mean demobilization and self- 
extinction ; on the other, by continuing its 
centrifugal activities cither it would damage the 
State or the State* would crush Fascism. In 
order to pricvent itself from being absorbed or 
crushed, « Fascism decided on the march on Rome, 
which was resolutely carried out, without ,pieeting 
with serious* resistance from the State, and with 
the approbation of the army, the police, and a 
wide section of the populace. 

Come what would, the Fascist experiment had 
to be made ; it was, in fact, the only definite 
solution possible. 


11 



CHAPTER VI 


MOTIVES AND TENDENCIES OF THE 
DICTATORSHIP 

Before writing thii book, and in order to detach 
myself spiritually from history in the making, I 
have re-read Machiav^elli’s The Prince ana A.E.’s 
The National Being. These two books are 
extraordinarily up to date in their approach, from 
two different points of view, to the actual problem 
before us — the building up of a national civiliza- 
tion from complex and chaotic conditioiiS. I hoped 
that reading about Italy at the threshold of our 
modern epoch and studying Ireland at the dawn 
of her renewed national life might throw some 
light on the present situation in Italy, which is 
spoken of usually as an entirely new departure. 
Machiavelli was not, as many of his critics imply, 
a base intriguer in the pay of ambitious tyrants 
and writing a text -book on their behalf on the 
enslavement of peoples by autocratic methods. He 
saw that the small States into which Italy was 
broken up were being ruined by their rapacious 
rulers, and that the time had come to drive them 
out and to create a united Italy with a strong 
Central Power. It was natural that, owing to 
the conditions prevailing in his time, he did not 
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^ook for a democracy—^ven ?he Guild republics of 

taly were under a kind of military aristocratic 
eadership, but for. a Princ«, a strong man,* to 
int^i effect the high aim thal he had in 
nind. It is true that he sometimes advised 
oerfidious m5ans, but perfidy was characteristic of 
lis time, and he justified them by the sanctity 
if his aim. 

Any means were allowable wTiien the Aidepend- 
ence, liberty, and unity of Italy were at stake. 
From the various expedients of statecraft iafforded 
ly hi^ time, each*one*of which, was used ordiifarily* 
for personal ends, he evolves a *systematic and 
consciofts national policy.* • 

One of the points on which he most insists is 
that without a powerful military national organi- 
zation — citizen soldiers instead of mercenaries — 
neither Prince •nor, people will be able to accom- 
plish national unity with the new forms of govern- 
ment tlmt it entails. He tells the Prince that a 
well-organized militia will needed, not merely 
for the coiKjuest of the State, but for ruling it 
afterwards. 

He warns -Princes that diffictilties will arise 
“ from the new laws and modes of living they 
are forced to .introduce to establish their State 
and their security. And it ought to* be remem- 
bered that'theVe is nothing more difficult to take 
in hand, more perilous to conduct, or more 
uncertain in its success, than to take the lead in 
the introduction of a new order of things. Because 
the innovator has for enemies all those who have 
done well und^r the old conditions, and luke-warm 
defenders in those .who may do well under the 
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new : this very luke-warmn,ess arises partly fropi 
fear of opponents, who have the old laws* on their 
sidfe, and partly from the incredulity of men, who 
do not readily believe in new things \mtil ihey 
have had a long experience of them. Thus it 
happens that whenever those who are hostile have 
the opportunity to attack they do it partially ; 
whilst the others defend luke-warmly ; in such 
wise that the Prince is endangered along with 
them . 

“It is necessary, therefore, if we desire to 
discuss this matter .thoroughly, to inquire whether 
these innovator's can rely on themselves or have 
to , depend on others ; * that is to say, ^^hether, 
to consummate their enterprise, have they to seek 
favours or 'can they use force. Hence it is that 
all armed prophets have conquered, and the 
unarmed ones have failed : I)ecau5>e, 'besides the 
reasons mentioned, the nature of the peoples is 
variable, and whilst it is easy to persuade them, 
it is diff.cult to fix them in that persuasion. And 
thus it is necessary to take such measures that, 
when they believe no longer, it may be ‘possible 
to make them believe by force. • 

Machiavelli justifies violence so long as it serves 
to strengthen and secure the State, but, that accom- 

t 

* *' I declare thiit my desire is to govern, if |)Ossible, with con- 
sent of the majority ; but, in order to obtain, to foster and to 
strengthen that consent, I will use all the force at my disposal. 

" For it may happen that force may bring about consent and, 
if that fails, there is always force. With regard to all the 
requirements of government, even the most severe, we shall offer 
this dilemma accept in the spirit of patriotism, or submit. 

" This is my conception of the State and of tlie art of governing 
the nation." — Mussolini in a speech to the Department of Finance, 
March 7, 1923. • 
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plished, it must give pkce to action in the interests 
of the subjects. He is in favour of a, strong 
f^Central PoWer based on thef peopl^ and not* of 
Ab^lutism based on a small aristocracy. A 
Prince cannot with justice, and without injury to 
others, satisfy the nobles ; but he should satisfy 
the people, because their interests are not petty but 
honourable ; instead of wishing ^to opprep others, 
the^i ask only not to be oppressed themselves. 

“ A Prince,’* he affirms, ‘‘ stands in need of 
a friendly peopltj ; otherwise he has nov^here to, 
turn Jio in adversity.’** He considers, in fact, that 
a State is secure and stable when fts citizens wish 
it to be so in all places and at all times ; oijly 
thus is the fidelity of its subjects secure. 

While Machiavelli, unable to foresee *the modern 
factors of a true natjpnal life at work, and drawing 
inspiration 'perforce from his own time and the 
history of tlffe past, sees in the Prince the formative 
force of a national civilization, A.E. believes in 
a national civilization brought about by means 
of a demotracy, freely discussing its laws — an 
economic democracy that will recognize a 
hierarchy of filnction and will be Ted by an aristo- 
cracy, not of birth, but of intellect and character. 

Machiavelli seeks national welfare in the political 
unity brought about by the Prince ; A.E. insists 
on the unity of economic life, brought about through 
communal life and co-operation. Machiavelli does 
not look beyond the Prince, i.e. politically united 
Italy, while A.E. looks forward to the highest 
civilization in which the individual citizen is raised 
above himself -and made part of a greater life; 
this greater life he -calls “ National Being.!* He 
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does not think that *the impulse to create a true 
social organism, in which the citizens a^re brought 
together to form a uhited whoie by means of thei^*' 
work, will come from government. 

“Our modern States have not yet ^succeeded in 
building up that true national life where all feel 
the identity of interest ; where the true social or 
civic feeing is engendered and the individual bends 
all his efforts to the success of the community on 
which his own depends ; where, in fact, the ancient 
Gre^k conception of citizenship, is realized, and 
individuals are created who ’'are conscious the 
identity of interest between themselves and their 
race.” * • 

To A.E. the building up of a new civilization 
is a great adventure. “ At once, the noblest and 
the most practical of enterprises,” to be carried 
out by the whole people, all categories of citizens, 
using all the means which, during a nat*ion*s history, 

have revealed themselyes and have proved to be 
€ 

* The National Being, p. 42. Mussolini says,, something very 
like this : “I mean to bring the whole nation under a single 
rule, superior to all sects, all factions. The throes of' fifty years, 
and above all the llte war, have made the people of Italy into 
a nation. The task that awaits us is to make of that nation a 
State — to interpret a moral idea into fact — a hierarchy of indivi- 
dual responsibility whose every member, from highest to lowest, 
feels his specidi duty to be a high privilege. This task, a chapter 
in historic development, is not the work of two months, perhaps 
not of two years. But this is our goal ; and in our every decision, 
our every gesture,, we must keep it in view : to build up a single 
and united State, the sole depository of all our past history and 
of our future, of all the strength of the Italian nation. An 
arduous and difficult task ! But life is not worth living if one 
does not face such tasks ; the harder they are, the more satis- 
faction there is in having faced them. No, 2 am sure of it, we 
shall not disappoint the hopes of the people of Italy." — From a 
speec^i to his colleagues, January i, 1923. 
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ia correspondence vjith thfe national character, 
especially* co-operation and communal action. 
Through th^ community ^nd* throug^h co -operation 
-^oth as institutions and principles — he sees a 
national civilization evolving. It is the aspira- 
tion, ever more widely diffused, for th^t “ greater 
life ” that gives meaning, function, and position 
to the various activities and institutions, and 
harmonizes them into unity ; not from a ftiechanical 
uniformity imposed from above by suppressing, 
legally or illegally, certain classes aind their 
functions — can spring the “ j^ational Being,"*’ but 
from a master -idea. Unless nafional ideals are 
created which will dominate the policy of states- 
men, the activity of citizens, social organization, 
and the administration of State departments, and 
unite in on,e spirit^ urban and rural life, we shall 
have achieved th^ mechanism only of nationality ; 
the spirit ^ill have eluded us. 

A.EVs vision and method, at the same time 
idealistic and practical, liberates us ^rom the 
naterialist ’ conception, from the habit of making 
everytlfing in society depend chiefly on economic 
factors and rtaotives, and of ^attfibuting but slight 
influence to others, and convinces us that not 
through class. struggles but through a co-ordina- 
tion of function in obedience to a liigh national 
ideal — may true social life be created. 

The study of these two statesmen illuminates 
surprisingly the motives of Fascism. Still, to some 
extent, incoherent, they have a central impulse — 
the national idea— and it is this which generates, 
in its turn, ^ the determination to extricate Italy 
from chaos, to give her a moral unity, to make 
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of her a new State. Fasaism sprang up amid 
conditions which contain, on the one hand^ elements 
similar in many resfjec^s, to 'those that, in the 
time of Machiavelli, necessitated energetic acfion 
and the use of organized violence, for the unifica-. 
tion of Italy and, on the other, to those institutions 
and ideals, the conscious use of which A.E. advises 
for the b\ulding up of a true national civilization. 

The circumstances of its birth explain \yhy 
Fascism makes use — simultaneously and alterna- 
tivel}^ — according to the exigencies of the moment, 
of both kinds of method — the Absolute, dictatorial 
and militarist, prescribed^ by Machiavelli, and those 
of social reconstruction advised by A.E. 

Blending the two theories, just as the two epochs 
from which they arose are so singularly blended 
at the present time, we c^n understand the 
Fascist army, its ruthless violence ‘against those 
“ Baronies ” and other bodies and n\en that it 
considered as obstacles t,o the spiritual and material 
unification of the Nation and its transformation, 
after the conquest . of power, into a ' recognized 
voluntary militia. The army was needed td create 
political unity ancf was afterwards transformed into 
a species of voluntary body to uphold, and when 
need arose, to defend the Government at the work 
of Nation -building, to defend it even against its 
own undisciplined followers. The blend of the 
two theories explains why, after destroying “ the 
red strongholds ” and dispersing their defenders, 
Fascism seeks to gain the support and good will 
of the masses, of those very masses that had been 
hitherto denounced as “ anti-national ’’ ; it requires 
them not as masses only, but as the creators 
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of institutions, the depositories of qualities and 
capabilities, without which national unity would be 
lifeless and* social •stabililiy hnattainable. Fascist 
(?^lds aiid Fascist Trade Unions seem to blend 
strangely wkh the new national militia, recruited 
mostly from Fascist elements, unless .we realize 
the singular blending of conditions of our time. 

While the Fascist leaders ha^^e certainly learned 
frqin Machiavelli, none of them, unfortunately, have 
read A.E, ; and yet, in many ways, they think 
and propose to ^ act in his spirit. This is^ du(? 
to tt^ fact that most* of them ^ome from Socialism 
and Syndicalism, the same schools* of thought and 
action Trom which A.E. aifd all our generation 
have absorbed much, while rejecting that rigid 
system of economic and social doctrine which 
imprisoned ^he Socialists themselves and sterilized 
their creed*. 

A.E, dreams of a true social system, and helps 
to create it, without ever^ losing himself in the 
labyrinth of Socialist and Syndicalist theory, and 
without haiApering himself by the adoption of their 
special •modes of action. He believes — and he 
acts upon the* belief — that unJess* the new Society 
is prepared for in the mind and character of the 
people, in their* mode of living and their institutions 
— it will have^ no feature of permanence. 

The Fascist!, like A.E., look forward to a 
Society whose permanent and characteristic feature 
will be collaboration among the various classes 
and functions for the common good, and their 
aim is to stajt this collaboration at once and to 
make of it a* practical method of nation -building. 

To introduce deliberately the methods of the 
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future, and set them to woik to-day, is surely .a 
new way of pushing ahead. It is not,* as many 
seem to think,*, a comfjrcvmise id protect and main-,, 
tain the status quo, or, worse still, to ‘ return^ to 
the past, but an experiment justified bv the failure 
of all other methods. 

It is true that “ the abolition of the class 
struggle is a slqgan that suggests humbug and 
false sentiment. Socialism seeks to end the cjass 
struggle in a final clash between classes which 
>viil lead* to a new Society : Fascism believes that 
a new Society can be created only by the actual 
collaboration of classes. What differentiates 
Fa*scism from other Social experiments is that it 
actually creates organizations aiming at the elimina- 
tion of the class struggle, by bringing the classes 
together on some common grojand. Xhis common 
ground is, in the first instance, that Vivid sense 
of the identity of interest which, atcording to 
A.E., is the basis of citizenship, and without which 
there cafn be no noble national life. It is not 
by preaching it that Fascism tries to 'bring about 
the community of interest, but by new Tmethods 
of organization and.. by reforms thdt may give a 
new start in social development. 

The two most important refornvs that Fascism 
is urging at present are the same which, in A.E.’s 
view, are indispensable in order to create a truly 
democratic State : Vocational Parliaments and a 
system of stable and efficient government. The 
Vocational Parliament, already promised by the 
Government, will represent all functions in the 
country — not only those of employers and wage- 
eamers — and would deal with all problems relating 
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to them, tiaving, it would ^ seem, even legislative 
power. •There is also under discussion a new 
j^stem ^of govei*iiment,» Sufficiently safe ¥rom 
parliamentary manoeuvres to carry out policies in 
the interest^ of the country, and able, therefore, to 
secure efficiency in public administration. These 
are provisions that our politicians have hitherto 
discussed to death, but haye never, seriously 
attempted to realize : they are embodied in the 
constitution of the Irish Free State, and A.E. 
sees in them, possibilities for a trlie social 
ordtr. 

The new method of o|-ganizati6n introduced by 
Fascism takes form in A system of national 
Corporations based on a functional grouping of 
all classes interested in a trade or ‘industry, and 
on voluntary corp^ for various activities. These 
two forms of organization represent the principles 
of collaboration and voluntary public service, two 
principles considered by ^.E. instrumental in the 
building up of a true social order and of* the spirit 
that must pervade it. We . shall discuss these 
forms *of organization in the last chapter. 

Our account, though necessarily a mere out- 
line of the circumstances and events that have 
brought Fascism into power, will serve, I think, 
to show the, risks and difficulties of the Italian 
situation, and the deep meaning and wide implica- 
tions of the Fascist Movement.* To dismiss it 
with a pronouncement based simply on repugnance 
to the brutal episodes of civil war that blackened 
its first api^arance is to deal most inadequately 
with a complex phenomenon of vital importance. 
“ Just as the lamentations of Remain Rolland were 
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out of touch wi,th the tt*agicK reality of the Great; 
War, that followed the dictates of a profound 
and ‘ inscrulable fatality, > so the condemnation o|^ 
Fascism for its misdeeds and for its association 
with the protection of middle -class interests from 
the attacks r of Labour in no way serve tq 

explain the origin and inner meaning of the flood 
of Fascist violence^ Beneath this violence, the 
outcome of youthful impulse, there must be son>e- 
thing answering to the spiritual and economic 
cpnditions of the day, and if we want to under- 
stand the phenomenon we must' try to find out vhat 
that something is.”^ 

F,ascism is no transitory or one-sided phe- 
nomenon. The enormous extent of the power which’ 
it wields already, and the fact that it has known 
how to appeal in different way^ to different strata 
of the population, not to one class only, and how 
to effect a change in their dispositiori and out- 
look shows that it is ^at once deep-rooted and 
many-sided. There is no likelihood that its 
influence will be exhausted by a mere change of 
Government. It sprang originally from certain 
causes which have all, along favoured its develop- 
ment so that it is bound to become a stabilizing 
and formative influence in Italy, whether or no it 
be the Government of the country. 

The causes of the success of Fascism are of 
various kinds, some fundamental, some accidental. 

“ The essential thing to recognize is that Fascism 
has been able to grow and triumph with such 
vehemence and rapidity because, mc^re than any 
other movement or party, it suited •the political 

^ Feuerbach, in La Critica Polifica,^FQbTua.ry 25, 1922. 
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and economic necessities (5f the time and ' the 
country I ' 

Its rise -was largely due i^to the ^failure of » the 
r^olutio^i, the revival of the middle "class, and the 
spread of patriotism, but the amazing suddenness 
of its accession to power resulted frorrj a general 
feeling of the need for some real State control 
to guard public interests against the selfishness 
of individuals of any and every class. ^ 

fascism, and especially Mussolini, was aware 
of this “ craving for State guardianship* while it 
was ^ still inarticulat© ; already spreading nipidly 
in all classes of Society, but not* definite enough 
to bect)me a real support to the ‘ State,’ that is 
to say, to the welfare of the community wliich 
was being stifled and undermined in* all sorts of 
ways for private gain ” (F. Weiss). It was 
Fascism that '^avQ voice and form to this craving 
by means of organization and action. 

Anortier important cause of its success is that, 
though it was opposed to Social-Commianism, it 
was not opposed to Labour, and that though 
national, its policy was not imperial. 

Its insistence on the Nation® answered to an 
ideal need, an objective necessity. We must not 
forget that alj the attempts that had been made 
by politicians, whether of the oW school or 
revolutionaries, to solve world problems after the 
war on an international basis, hajJ utterly failed, 
so that every State had been obliged to find a 
way for itself to solve its own urgent problems. 

This necessity occurred alike in politics and 

y 

1 Franz Weiss; (Socialist) : ** Cause Remote e Prossime dell 

Avento Fascista," in Cptica Sociale, March i, 1923. 
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economics. Fascist Nationalism has its parallel 
in the agitating events of other countries. Lenin, 
Kemal, Zaglul, Ghandi, d’Annunzio, A.E., 
Mussolini, are but exponents of the same (jourse/?5f 
development in the varying circumstances of their 
different countries. Each of these fnen sought 
in action or in theory to bring in a new national 
order, to liberate his country from foreign slavery 
and interkal thralclom, to awaken within it a 
conscious national unity. 

National unification was called for in economics 
as ill politics. In , both fields 'Internationalism 
had failed. Industrialism, which had seemed to 
unite the whole worlds, irl a single civilizaticn was 
breaking up, and each country was inclined to 
follow its own independent interests and to adopt 
protection and a national economy. The course 
of events was being reversed \nd methods were 
changing. The attempt was being* made to 
stabilize production and exchange by dewloping 
home tr^de: “a self-supporting country” was 
becoming more and more the ideal, and a 
protectionist policy almost universal. 

Into this proce!>s Fascism fitted admirably. In 
order to further an ' economic system within the 
limits, so far as possible, of the country itself, 
“ national unification was necessary — the sub- 
mission of each country to a single na'cional rule.” ' 
And Fascism set itself the task of effecting this 
unification, divining that it had become a question 
of life and death — that without unity government 
was impossible. As in the war, everything must 

> A. Labriola : Alla ricerca della cause ed ^cenno ai Rimed’ 
Possibili,” in Critica Sociale, January 1 6,^ 1923. 
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gjive way to public intpests order must be estab- 
lished and ’an iron discipline. Transport, produc- 
tion, and State action must be well organized and 
c^3lttinuoy^. This must he effected, as in war- 
time, by State control, modified by peace con- 
ditions, thar is to say, developing new functions 
of direction for the State and incorporating Labour 
activities within it. As we have seen, the directing 
class had lost command of the **situation+^and were 
incapable of carrying on under the new conditions 
of functional democracy, but revolutionary^ methods 
had also failed enter Fascjsm and the StTong 
arm-/ 

With the conquest of *po>ver, Fascism entered 
upon its true task — to reorganize the work of 'the 
country as a single unit. 

“ P'ascism has taken possession of the govern- 
ment — the organs ,, that direct the State. To-day 
it is preparing to take possession of the State. 
State and government are not separate entities. 
To conquer the State is to transform the unanimous 
support which the Nation has till now accorded 
to us kito a permanent and effective force. To 
conquer the State is to organiz(* for higher and 
collective purposes the entire ‘energy and capacity 
of the people to further in every possible manner 
the transformation of institutions, accepting such 
transformation* not in obedience to a law imposed 
from outside, but from an inner sense of the 
urgency and moral necessity of such a change.’’ * 

It will stand or fall by its fulfilment of the 
task before it : in the first place it must save 
the country from ruin, whether by dictatorship, 

I Dino Grandi, in Gerarchia, November 1922. 
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persuasion, or consent*; in the second place, it must 
make use, to the utmost of its resources, the 
capabilities and institutions of ^the people and all 
their latent patriotism so as to build up natio^f3T 
unit of productive enthusiasm for the common good 
that will need no dictatorship. *** 

Fascism is revolutionary, not because it seized 
power by illegal means, but because by means of 
its dictatorship it' is constructing a functional 
democracy. This is no clearly formulated Fascist 
policy. ^ 

The term “ functional democracy ’’ and all that 
it implies is well understood in England and other 
countries, but it is unknown in Italy. Tf the 
Fascisti knew it they w’ould, I believe, adopt it, and 
it 'Would throw light on their programme. 

Many circumstances that have helped to deter- 
mine that programme, especidrily since* the close 
of the Civil War, indicate clearly that this is the 
direction that their policy is likely to take? They 
see that\ what they have to do is to create an 
efficient Nation, and starting from the principle 
that national unity is essential, they are well aware 
that it is out of tlie question that one class should 
be sacrificed to another or one part of the country 
to another part. Fascism has no anti -Labour bias 
and understands full well that no Government can 
be permanent that is in opposition to the pro- 
letariate, just as it would be out of the question 
to sacrifice completely the bourgeoisie or the 
propertied classes ; it avoids, on the one hand, 
the mistake made by reactionaries in most countries 
of attempting to crush Labour and, .,on the other, 
that of the Socialists who believe in the possibility 
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suppressing CapitaMsm arid its functions at a 
stroke . 

To avoid 'the dangers of. partiality,' which would 
bcT'^fatal to it, Fascism stiffens itself in a dictator- 
ship ; that method of government alone being 
able to avoid the danger of giving way to one 
class or the other, and to afford the strength 
required for co-ordinating and, stabilizing their 
functions in the interest of the community. Until 
the forms of functional democracy have been 
worked out a dictatorship seems to be I’he only 
possible form in which Fascism can rule the 
State?: 

Politfcal Democracy is not "‘sufficiently robust to 
effect its own transformation into Functional 
Democracy. Hence the antipathy of Fascism for 
the Parliamentarianism of to-day, an antipathy 
which is bfteh interpreted as a tendency to 
Absolutism, "Whereas it is, in fact, nothing but the 
eff ort to discover a form , of government more 
suited to modern needs, just as the dictatJrship is 
merely an expedient for fostering the development 
of orgaftizations adapted to the work that has to 
be undertaken' by a modern Government. 

Fascism has achieved the amazing feat of 
becoming a national movement witliout much 
insistence oh a 'definite programme, and — still more 
remarkable — the greater number of its followers 
has not troubled about a programme at all. The 
official programme of the National Fascist Party 
{vide Appendix, II) was the least discussed aspect 
of the movement. It is significant, too, that no 
sooner had it come - into power, than friends, and 

12 
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foes alike began to ask : But, after all, wh^t 

does it 3tand for? ” “ What does it meai? to do? ” 
And the Fascist! thcftn^elves did not ‘quite know 
how to answer. 

Even to-day (April 1923), after being in power 
for five months, warm discussions are still being 
carried on as to the fundamental principles which 
should u/iderlie Fascist government, although its 
action foflows, in the main, the programme laid 
down in 1922, which again is on very much the 
same lines as that of the Fasci in 1919. It is 
indeed a fact — though paradoxical — that a ijiove- 
ment, said to be without programme, has fcally 
got one, and follows nt,* whereas those parties and 
movements which, during the last few years have 
drawn up rtiany comprehensive programmes, have 
not carried out the smallest part of them. 

While all parties and movements^’ afe busy just 
now revising their demands and considering their 
position with regard to Fascism, their points of 
agreemait or disagreement with it, how they can 
oppose it or collaborate with it, Fascism itself, 
though seeking to define its position more closely, 
goes on in its o\<^n course, “ exerts itself to govern 
and to hold a position above economic and political 
conflicts, the position of a moral force on the 
side of refoVm and renewal.” * 

If this written programme does not seem to 
explain the enormous driving force that brought 
them into power and, still less, to justify all the 
ways in which that force acted, in other words, 
if action was disproportionate to programme, still 

'if 

* Don L. Sturzo, leader of the Popular Party, in his book 
Riforma Siatale Indirizzi Politici, Firenre, 1923. 
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less can one understand’ the need for a dictatorship 
to carry oul so modest a programme. 

It follows* that there must he, before and beyend 
the prog^famme, some other movihg force in 
Fascism, something which swept so many 
adherents td* its standard and, at the §ame time, 
made its course of action difficult. This some- 
thing was a master -idea — the Nation. This was 
the idea that Fascism came to perscihify, and 
tha! drove it to ruthless action. 

It had not those extensive programnsies with 
which all the otifer movement^ after the war Vere* 
so profusely furnished, nor was it* so ready with 
the promises of solution of*aU the urgent problems 
of the time, but it had one predominant idea and 
a fixed determination to translate it into action-^ 
just what the other movements lacked.* 

After the •war . the popular imagination was 
somewhat chaotic, drawn this way and that by 
irreconcilable ideas and without the direction of 
a definite aim or a deterrnined will, whgreas the 
ruling classes had a definite aim — that of saving 
their possessions. There could therefore be no 
clear conception of the State wliich is, or should 
be, a reflection of the will and imagination of the 
people. 

The first thing to do was to restore the spirit 
of the race, df the nation ; without this, it was 
not the least use to make detailed programmes 
for reorganizing the State, “ The State is the 
physical body prepared for the incarnation of the 

* It is by a^ffredominating idea that nations achieve the 
practical unity or their citizens, and national progress becomes 
possible ." — National Beifj£, p. loi. 
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soul of the race *’ says A.E, If the race has no 
conscious life of its own, it is impossible to give 
life^ and form^ to the^St^te, on only a* life that is 
artificial and precarious. \ 

Long before it came into power Fascism had 
declared that the majority in the country must 
agree upon some common ground, otherwise the 
State could not take up any definite position and, 
as wc haVe seen, it had succeeded in finding this 
common ground in the recognition and rebirth of 
the Nation. 

The idea of the Nation had a‘lready influenced 
a small minority, as during the Risorgitnenta] 2ind 
had, indeed, created hew Italy, but its influence 
was never widely felt, and time had weakened it. 
After the war, Fascism did more than anything 
else to revive it, in all classes, thus creating a 
new situation, with new impulses, •’which served 
to give an entirely new aspect to the •'idea of the 
State. ^ 

It dof3 not really matter how this new idea 
of the Nation became so powerful, the important 
thing is that it did become powerful. ‘Among 
the indifferent &f the middle classr it awoke an 
interest in the history of their country and aroused 
some feeling of class-responsibility ; while those 
classes whidh had been international in sympathy 
and had laid but little stress* on national 
community, wei:e roused to new modes of thinking 
and acting. In many cases this idea of the Nation 
was first and foremost, but there were others where 
it was grafted on other vital ideay or tendencies. 
Such was the case with the Trade VUnion Move- 
ment, and hence the origin ,pf National Trade 
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Ujlionism, founded on the belief that it was not 
possible to create a new social order by means 
of the class war, l3ut tliat *it must be broifght 
about by»the union of all the elements of produc- 
tion, not kv one alone — the various ideas and 
aspirations strengthening one another • by inter- 
penetration and joint action. If this tendency 
could be developed on a natiom^l scale, we might 
hope to sec that transformation of the social order 
on a national basis, founded on the character and 
institutions of tlje people, which we hatl hoped, 
for ^ter the war. 

have said that with its conquest of power 
Fascism started the process ctf unification. It bad 
still to strengthen that process by its government 
— political and economic ; a unificatibn by force 
had to bec(]ime one^of willing consent, by means 
of accepted* fact, of new organizations and institu- 
tions. And*along with this went the new principle 
of collaboration of classes-^not merely in Parlia- 
ment for the making of laws, but in the^ country 
for action — ^or the performance, of common tasks. 
“ National Trade Unionism ” and “ the Parliament 
of Labour and Production ” wouTd be the means, 
as we have said, of this collaboration, and the 
State would need to be reconstituted so that it 
might assist and support it. 

That which ryade the victory ^f Fascism so 
easy — the sympathy of all those directly interested 
in the downfall pf the proletariate, red and white — 
is also the mosl^erious obstacle to the development, 
later on, of its national policy. After the present 
period of transitiofi, which is necessarily ^hort. 
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when the State is obliged tO turn to these people 
for support and assistance and therefore* to permit 
them to gather rich* spoils — the only , thing that 
appeals to them — they will prove refractory to 
discipline and quite unwilling to sacrifice themselves 
for the Nation. 

To-day the State asks for sacrifices from Labour 
for the Restoration of national production, though 
it is well aware that such sacrifices will enrich 
the capitalists rather than the community, because 
it i^ forced to do so since most^ capitalists would 
not work unless th'ey were allowed to malq^ big 
profits, and their wqrk is, for the momenty 
indispensable. * 

It seems to many that the Fascist dictatorship 
stands for economic liberty, for capitalists, and 
against liberty for the workers, and political liberty. 
Whereas its action is really deterniined by special 
and temporary circumstances and piay take on 
a very different aspect v^hen things are more settled 
and the^‘ State can begin more constructive work. 
When that time comes, those who are now most 
delighted with the dictatorship will try to release 
themselves from their pledges and from the 
discipline imposed on them as sympathizers with 
National Trade Unionism and political Fascism. 
Many of the most ostentatious friends of Fascism, 
when it was in its destructive phase, will be its 
bitter foes when it becomes constructive, and will 
need to be either educated up to • the sacrifices 
demanded by the dictatorship or forced to make 
them. 

“ The strong State has an instinctive tendency 
to interfere with private property. If the Fascist 
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i^tate lasts, as is very Jikely, we shall see it making 
the most Radical experiments of social reform. 
The plutocracy sheuld b^wsfre,” ' writes Labciola, 
and the^editor of II Popolo (a Popular-Catholic 
organ) is ^f the same opinion. “It would not 
surprise me if Mussolini, some day or other, should 
attack the ancient guardians of unused capital, and 
actually, for reasons of State, should expropriate 
them — horribile dicta — for the* Presid^it of the 
council understands, better than anyone, that wealth 
is to be used for the good of the commiinity and 
that its use or ‘abuse to thek detriment muj^t not 
be "permitted. 

“ Perhaps if that happbn% there will be shrieks 
from the philo-Fascisti. You may be pretty sure, 
however, that the working class ^vill approve, 
because they will see in it an instalment of 
Socialism * affd a Christian organization of 
Society” ^April 5,* 1923). 

The tnaster-idea of the Nation had a persuasive 
force in the crucial perio<I preceding the^ conquest 
of power.* But from that moment it was not 
enough to be with the Nation “in emotional 
relationship,”* as A.E. says one*must also act for 
her. The master -idea had to be transformed into 
a master -motive for action. The Nation myth 
must provoke deeds on her behalf, not only on the 
part of the Government, but of individual citizens, 
otherwise th^ enthusiasm would ^year out, just as 
it did after .the war, because there was no longer 
a demand for action, since Government assigned 
no national t^^lks. The same thing happened with 

> A. Labriol^ ex-minister (Socialist), Critica Sociale, April i, 
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the “ myth ” of Communism it wore thin because 
it had no counterpart in reality and facf. 

henceforth the id^a of the^ Nation* must have 
a backbone of reality. Men must rfe^lize the 
meaning of such words as Nation, patriotism, 
unity, and the demands for actual 'service that 
they make on us. If unity does not take form 
in united action it remains merely a geographical 
fact ; on'* the other hand, it can become real and 
functional only through a reorganization of the 
State. It must be the work of the State to create 
the forms, the furictigns, the environment by means 
of which unity may cease to be a mere form^and 
may become the exp^^esSion of a real and living 
conTimunity. 

The mere saffirmation of patriotism as a master- 
idea is no longer enough, it must accept discipline ; 
the national consciousness musf become' a working 
ideal, must be materialized in duty, just as it was 
during the war, but more nobly. It must* become 
a permanent stimulus to action for the common 
good. 

When Fascism ' defines patriotism thus — and 
indeed it has alre?.dy begun so to define it, though 
not in the same words — it will demand services 
and sacrifices for public ends anc^ it will find 
that many o^ its so-called friends are shirkers — 
while those who were looked on as enemies of 
the Nation are ^ among the most ready to work 
for her, as indeed they have done in the pas,t, 
notwithstanding their label of Internationalism. I 
mean all those workers who havev^been building 
up a new social structure in their Tiade Unions, 
and Co-operatives who are accu^fomed to sacrifice, 
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who are trained to^ *a life of service to the 
community TV 

Fascism realized •that, just«as a disunited people 
could not’ defend themselves against’ danger from 
without, 3ip also they were incapable in time of 
peace by developing a civilized life. ^ For this 
reason they made great efforts to bring in those 
that held aloof and to rouse the national conscious- 
ness ; it was necessary to retain the dictatorship, 
because there are still great difficulties to be sur- 
mounted and much opposition from ev^^ry class 
before the natiohal unity, which ^is still soint?what 
forc-^ld and unreal, can become •permanent and 
functional. 

Fascism insists on the necessity for a dictator- 
ship ; it refuses to try again any of the traditional 
political systems ^Tiich have, undoubtedly, failed 
to withstand the suf^reme test. It considers that 
the party system is a thing of the past. It has 
been well said that “ Fascism is not ijierely a 
reaction ; it marks the end of an epoch.” * It 
is a time of crisis for all parties. The world is 
moving on ; Fascism has nothingf in common with 
the programmes of the past.* 

Fascism has.no special theory, does not represent 
the triumph of any particular political system or doc- 
trine, but rathfer a reaction against all those systems 
that have ruined Italian political l^fe. Thus it is 
worth recordfng that the reason why ^t opposed 
Social-Communism was not so much because it had 
a more practic fble system to set up in its place, as 
because, at ttie time being, the revolution could 

* O. Zuccarini, i|;», Criiica Politica, March 25, 1923. 
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not be successful and threatened to be the ruin 
of the country. It was reconstruction that was 
needed for the salvation of Italy. 

Fascism, we repeat, although it has theories, is 
not a system ; this is one of the rea^-ons of its 
success. Theories arise out of facts and not facts 
out of theories, and Fascism moulds itself, day 
by day, by means of daily action and experience. 

, It insiscs on true national unity and collective 
economic prosperity, but this determination is not 
tied down by any preconceived methods, political 
or sbcial ; it reserves the right to choose its own 
ways of thinking and acting its own solution for 
problems as they arise. 

Fascism has recently absorbed the Nationalist 
Party, a faidy numerous body, till then more or 
less in competition with it, and requiring some 
suppression. The Nationalists, pride themselves 
on the fact that Fascism has absorbed their ideas 
— ultra-nationalist, plutocratic and imperialist — as 
well as their members. But Fascism will not 
hear of taking Nationalist ideas as a lean. “You 
can give us troops, men, and values,” said Mussolini 
to the Nationalists, “but you must not suppose 
that Fascism has to come to you for theories. 
That would be a great mistake. The gifts of 
Fascism to Italy are new and original, National 
Trade Unionism, for instance, which is the 
antithesis of Marxist Trade Unionism with its 
inexorable rules.” 

It has taken its stand in opposition to Parlia- 
mentary Democracy and to the Parliaments of 
to-day, because they achieve oniy temporary 
expedients . 
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. “ After having struck at Socialist organiza- 
tions and ^^Tiocratic institutions, they hurl them- 
selves wi\^h^ renewed energy &n the t/ee of Liberal 
traditions and try to drag it up * by the roots. — 

both in tD»^ry and in the political sphere. Being 

still a movement and nothing but a •movement, 
they try to take their bearings in the surrounding 
chaos to define their action, to take the^ir ground 
.pr4 solid principle, to find a ^rm basft to build 
on. Leaving the full stream of Liberalism and 

reform — of which they wished to be both index 
and, feformer, to tak^ part ii> it and make an end 
of It — they obeyed that law of neclsssity, of fatality 
which rules all social mo^i^ements, and followed 
their course, of which it is as yet impossible, 

through the profusion of romantic --^and resonant 
phrases, to, foresee what the end will be. 

“ In FisciTsm 4 :£ere are still elements of un- 
certainty, ati opening for all sorts of possibilities.’' * 

Fascism opposes Liberalism which helped it to 
attain power, but which now does noU- see how 
it can reconcile itself to the^ dictatorship. The 
chief organ of Italian Liberalism writes thus : The 
party now id power has no, deffinite programme ; 
“it is the tumultuous and overwhelming exponent 
of a healthy and widespread revival of the national 
conscience, but it is still oscillatii% between a 
vague kind of Trade Unionism and economic 
Liberalism, ^d it is still uncertaiu how to embody 
both of them in any political regime!” {Corriera 
della Sera, Mijirch 17, 1923). 

“Tell us^tvyou who are trying to reconstruct 
differently,” writes the same journal, “ what is 

* Editorial in Avanti, March 31, 1923. 
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your scheme? Whither do ^ou wish to lead us? 
What kind of Government do you ir^eari to give 
us?i. As you ^have not yet dedded what wonder- 
working formula to give us, we will make the 
best of what we have got.’’ The L’6erals are 
ready with their paternal advice to Fascism to 
restore “ gradually ” the traditional constitutional 
regime, “ to bring; back normal conditions,” and 
they declare that “it was the conscience of the 
Nation that strengthened Fascism and opened its 
way to success ’’ and that if it persists in the 
dictatorship, that 'support wil! cease. 

The weakness of the Liberal position is shown 
by the fact that itt admits the merits of the 
dictatorship ; but the Fascisti, nevertheless, reject 
their advice,'- declaring that Liberalism has been 
tested and has failed and that therefore its argu- 
ments are not valid ; they sky, to*6, ‘that large 
sections of the popula^on are turning definitely 
towards Fascism and its methods ; ahd that 
Liberals fail to understand them. 

In fact, writes a Fascist author, it is'* character- 
istic of Fascism that it did not make chbice, a 
priori, between Liberal and Conservative political 
principles. “ Liberalism and anti-Liberalisni sound 
like contradictory terms in the ears of Liberals 
who do not 'understand Fascism and who think 
they know all about it, but in reality they are 
two expressions, for a single desire which is 
unfortunately identical — that of ruling Italy in ev^ery 
way and at any cost. < 

“ To-day, in Italy, to rule, me^ns one thing 
and one only — to save.” 

Mussolini, in the following a ’'tide, which was 
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iiuch commented on .jn; Italy and abroad, attacks 
he Liberally as they had first attacked him, 
accusing th^m of thinking that Liberalism possesses 
an indisputable, scientific truth, applicable in all 
:ircumstal^s and in every time and place. 

“This is the absurdity. Liberalism .^is not the 
ast word ; it does not represent any final and 
decisive formula in the art of government. In 
his difficult and delicate art which deal*^' with the 
'nost refractory of materials, not stationary, but 
always in movement since it deals ^with sJ^e living 
andfrjot the dedd ; tin this ^irt of politics there 
‘s no "Aristotelian unity, of time, of place, and of 
action. Men have been ^gOtverned, more or less 
fortunately, in a thousand different ways. Liberal- 
ism is the contribution, the method,, .of the nine- 
teenth century, which is not stupid as Daudet 
considers, ^beeause, inhere are not stupid centuries 
and intelligent centuries, but in every century an 
alternation, in greater or smaller proportion of 
intelligence and stupidity. ^ It cannot be said that 
Liberalism,^, a method of government good for the 
nineteenth century, for a century, that is to say, 
dominated by* two essential phenomena like the 
development of Capitalism and the growth of the 
sentiment of , nationality should be necessarily 
suited to the twentieth century, wj^ich already 
betrays characteristics differing considerably from 
those of its predecessor. Facts qjrtweigh books ; 
experience i^^ worth more than theor]|. To-day 
the most striking of post-war experiences, those 
that are taking place before our eyes, are marked 
by the defesf of Liberalism. Events in Russia 
and in Italy demonstrate the possibility of 
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governing altogether outside the ideology of 
Liberalism and in a manner entirely opposed to 
it. Communism and Fascism, have nothing to 
do with Liberalism. 

But, after all, what is this Liberalism, which all 
the enemies of Fascism are now championing, more 
or less directly? Does Liberalism mean universal 
suffrage and such like? Does it mean Parliament 
in continuous session, (to.\th^t it may afford the 
indecorous spectacle that has sickened us allr 
Does it mean that, in the name of liberty, we 
are to give freedom to the few to kill the luerty 
of all the resc*^ Does it mean that we arc to 
leave at large those ^who announce their hostility 
to the State ajid who are working actively for 
it6 demolition? Is this what Liberalism is? Very 
well, if this is Liberalism, it is the theory and 
practice of humiliation and run. Liberty is not 
an end ; it is a means. As c means it requires 
control and governance. Now is the time 4o speak 
of ‘ Force.' 

“ I beg you to tell me, you, gentlemen of Liberal 
principfles, if ever in the course of history there 
has been a Government which based itself 
exclusively on the consent of the people and 
renounced any resort to force. Such a Govern- 
ment there never has been and never will be. 
The consent of the people is shifting like the sands 
on the seashore. It can never be continuous. 
Nor can ever be complete. N6» 'Government 
has ever existed that has made all its subjects 
happy. Whatever solution you find to any 
problem, you will be sure — even it- you have a 
share of the divine wisdom ! — to make some 
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malcontents. If georq^tricians have not succeeded 
in squaring \jyie circle, still less have politicians. 
If it be adhiitted that any Sovernrqent action is 
sure to make some people discontented, how are 
you goin^p prevent the discontent from spreading 
and becoming a danger to the stability of the 
State? You will prevent.it by force. By having 
on your side the greatest force. By the inexorable 
use of that force when necessary. Take away 
from a Government any kind of force— I mean 
physical force, armed force — and lear/e it ^ivith only 
its injmprtal principles and tha^ Government 'will 
be at tlie mercy of the first organized group that 
decides tp make an end'^' oft it. Fascism, once 
for all, is getting rid of these aanti -vital theories. 
When a group or^ a party gets into power, it 
becomes its ^ duty to strengthen its defences against 
all and ^The truth, apparent to every- 

one whose -eyhs are not blinded by dogmatism, 
is that men are perhaps weary of liberty. They 
have had a surfeit of it. Liberty is no longer 
the virgin, chaste and severe, fought for by the 
generations at the beginning of last century. ]For 
the intrepid youth, restless and eager, who present 
themselves at this new dawn of history, there are 
other words that move them more deeply : such 
as order, hierarchy, ^ disciphne. In Italy, this poor 
Liberalism which fights and sighs for a wider 
liberty, is sadly behindhand. It is, entirely out of 
touch wifh the possibilities and realities of the time. 
They talk of seeds that will spring to Jjie^ in the 

* This word ^gerarchia is the title of the Fascist organ 
from which this article is taken ; it sfeems to inaply deputed func^ 
tional authort ^. — Translator's Note. 
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spring. Nonsense ! Some^eeds perish under the 
pall of winter. Fascism, which wr^ ] 70 t afraid 
to call itself teactionaYy when many of 1:he present- 
day Liberals were lying prone before triumphant 
communism, does not hesitate to-day tc 'call itself 
illiberal and anti -Liberal. Fascism is not going 
to fall a victim to any childish tricks. 

“ Know then, once for all, that Fascism recog- 
nizes no Wols, adores no fetishes ; it has already 
passed over the more or less decayed body of the 
goddess I iberty, and is quite prepared, if necessary, 
to db so once more./’ ^ 

V ^ 

These rough word^ Twust not' be taken literally, 
that is to say, not as 'implying the permanence of 
a fierce dictatorship^ They 3 erve to mark with 
precision the essential points of divergence from 
the principles and methods of^Lib(?ra*ls.3 Italian 
Liberals are all more or less frieh(Tiy to Fascism 
— a sign of the strangeness of the situation — but 
some of them are for sticking to traditional 
institutions, and want to make Fascism db the 
same, while others, on the other hand, try to 
twist Liberal theeries so as to make them justify 


* Benito Mussolini : “ Forza e Consenso/' in La Gerarchia, 
March, 1923. 

* Mussolini himself said, in an interview y^ith the Parisian 

paper UExelsior : That the opinions expressed in this article 

must not be considered as dogmas, but as expressions of the 
needs of to-day, which may, to-morrow, becorne relative.” 

3 On the 6ther hand, I do not examine h§re, as I have 
meiitione(^ ^ajready, thee intrinsic merit of political doctrines. 
Facts, as we see them, are not the outward expression of hard 
and fast political doctrine ; it would be nearer cjthe truth to say 
that political doctrine vanes with the experiencf; that comes 
from action. 
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the high-handed acts* of Fascism, just as they 
tried to jjLis?^ij[y the action of the former Govern- 
ment that^vJas friendly to Socialism. • But Fascism 
has neither time nor patience to Expend in long 
discussiorii!) nor any wish to hamper itself with 
diluted theories, and therefore proclaims action and 
the necessity of creating a new kind of justice since 
you cannot restore the old. , 

^pne of their publicists writes : “ Fascism will 

be able to theorize and discuss as soon as it has 
actually done the chief part of its constructive 
work. For the present, the i^overnment goes its 
own way, .without stopping to theorize about its 
own action, leaving it fol** rfie historians of tjie 
future to gather into a brilliant synthesis these 
manifestations in ^iractice of a new directing 
intelligence.^ 

“A new’*^ directing intelligence, that is what 
counts. F^or the first time the State has become 
for Italians a living and pr<jsent reality, developing 
a national character of its own, and casting aside 
all those hindrances, legislative , and bureaucratic, 
which had served to divide the citizen from the 
man, the Government from the. cc^untry, and Rome 
from the districts and provinces where the njost 
genuine and valuable characteristics of our Italian 
people are still preserved intact. For ^the first 
time localism disappears and the unifying experi- 
ment of the Great War is continued and decided 
in the Fascist State. To those adver«J*aries who 
talk about tlie quarrels and mkunderstar.dkigs of 
Fascism we'* may bring forward the example of 
districts whic^ have been * accustomed to the 
fiercest pariy quarrels, like the Romagna, where 

. 13 i 
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by virtue of Fascism, traditipnal antagonisms have 
been happily ended and there is now every sign 
of Pinion ampng the workers/ * • 

“ How have they been able to achieve this? 
By giving to the mass of the people t^^ certainty 
that the State is in touch with the* people, the 
best of the people, the directing minority in the 
region, the province, the commune. If this has 
not been^ achieved by means of Parliament, it 
has been achieved by means of the organs which 
the Fasoist State has created during its two 
years of formative .revolution and which enable 
it to face with tranquility the experiment of 
power. , 

“The National Militia and functional groups, 
all the Fascist organs, Tr^de Unionist and 
political : these form the scheme of a State, 
born by spontaneous generation, supported by a 
hierarchy which has arisen naturally •^from the free 
play of individual aptitudes. And even if one 
does not see in this new political structure the 
real meaning and substance of a State, one must 
at least admit that it affords a far better and 
more actual connection between Stajte and country 
than is afforded by Liberal institutions. The 
abject behaviour of recent Parliaments and the 

* Romagi^ is a region of Italy that has been convulsed periodi- 
cally by political passion. It is curious tnat Machiavelli, in 
order to justify the cruel methods of Caesar Borgia, says that 
" undoubtedly^ this cruelty of his had been of xlse in the Romagna, 
had united it, and brought back peace and faith to it [II Principe, 
chap, xv ;^) The Fascist!, with their “ Forza e Consenso," have 
not as yet succeeded in realizing complete uliity among the 
workers in the Romagna, but they are on the^^way to doing so. 
This may have important results on Fascist Trade JJnionism, but 
of this we shall speak in the next chapter. 
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hj^pertropl]y *of the by^eaucracy prove this clearly 
enough. / 

“ We haVe said that foj the first ^ime the l^ate 
is not that terrible thing that on^ learns to hate 
in the scLpols, the State of stamped official forms, 
of examinations, and all sorts of worries, but the 
promoter of individual initiative, the champion of 
national rights, a State that is youthful, agile, 
virile, such as a great people need*. Signor 
Mussolini does not rest on his laurels, nor is he 
content with results already gained, however gi^eat. 
No sooner hacf he* arrived, at Rome thafi he 
prepare^d to give to Italy "^a new* State. He 
spoke at once of a FasKsisi State to the great 
scandal of uncompromising ‘Liberals, while others, 
compromisers, waited for the hurricane to pass 
and for the ordinary evils of a new ministry, the 
traditions oi ‘bureaucracy, the difficulties of the 
Government to break down good intentions, chill 
enthusiasms, and get the better of these youthful 
and magnificent ambitions. 

“ But these new men were not of a temper 
to be easily deceived or corrupted ; and were 
more inclined do give a new direction to the work 
of government than to be caught in the old 
trammels. Th,ey knew that they had behind them, 
in the country, the strength of great organized 
masses. Liberalism, lacking this Source of 
strength, had^ been forced to giye way to this 
party of that, representing the peojile, to the 
Socialists, the Popular Party, and the rest. One 
may add thht the frank profession of Catholicism 
bestowed on •the Fascist State that spiritual unity 
which Liberalism lacked with its agnosticism and 
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neutrality. It seems strange that anyone should 
think it possible to govern Italy legitimately with- 
out \Xhe support of the, masse^s or of the great 
Catholic tradition which alone can render the 
national tradition complete and continuous. It 
might be rpossible as long as the people were 
without a political sense, . but when the war had 
taught tl^em their right to share in the govern- 
ment in order to defend the fruits of victory aad 
to prevent new blunders, it became necessary to 
substitute Government and a State that would 
respect the character^of the Nation, for one. that 
oppressed and deformed it.. To pretend to govern 
from above and outside parties is really equivalent 
to favouring first one party and then another, 
whichever happens to be strongest. 

“ When some Liberal of the old school writes 
that the Italians are not forty miliroi^ of helots 
to be governed authoritatively, one feels li\e asking 
him whether he really^ thinks that government, 
by a minority having no voice in the country, 
would be less arbitrary and illegal — a minority 
which thought of itself as a party for just a 
week before the dec.tion, ending in' a dogmatism 
which hardly tallied with the stingy instinct of 
the Conservatives in some parts of the bourgeoisie. 
Party government, by all means, but by a party 
like Fascism, which is inclined to identify itself 
with the Nation, is Trade Unionist land Catholic, 
and which,* in fine, does not consider the State 
as an eaemy to bo outwitted and exploited, but 
as the juridical and political voice of iihe Nation. 

As to the method of government, the dis- 
tinction between liberty, fraternity, humanity, on 
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tfie one hand, and ai*tliority and discipline on the 
other, is^ altcjgether too inept to be used as the 
basis of ,a* new d6ctrme., Liberty .and auth/)rity 
are inseparably bound together Sts motives that 
concur to ^produce a single volition. A new 
rhetoric of the extreme right would only end in 
making itself as much, disliked as that of the 
humanitarian, democratic, and Socialist type. 
Sovereignty, before it can be a political and 
historical reality, implies a moral conquest of the 
citizen, of the individual, in the State: md noffiing 
would he more unjitst than ^to disturb this great 
and unfortunate people, at a moment so critical, 
when they are just regaiiling the mastery of their 
fate. But it is nevertheless true that, at certain 
moments of a hjation’s history, dictatorship is 

necessary it is essential to turn men’s thoughts 
in the dij^eoptidn of authority as well as of liberty. 

We are, of course, dealing with temporary 

and transitory aspects ; the Government suffers 
as much from the extremists who distort its 
intentions, making what is simply a gradual, 
careful, and intelligent restoration appear like a 

Terrorist autotracy, as from ,th(? upholders of dis- 
credited Utopias who praise past times with a^zeal 
worthy of a better cause.” * 

Although it is clear, as we have seen, that 
Fascism has not spared some of those political 

currents^ that f)rofess to be democratic, and though 
it turns against parliamentary government in its 
present form, yet it is by no means hostile to 
parliamentary rule as such. Its criticism of it is 
much the^ same as that of the Syndicalists. 

* Francesco Meriano, in the Resto del Carlino of April i, 1923. 
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Parliamentary rule, as wc know it, based on 
universal suffrage, is democratic in ^heory only ; 
the ^method in whicft membefs are chosen and 
elected and espfecially the way in which the Gov- 
ernment is appointed pays no heed tp the ideas, 
the functions, or the needs of the electors. It 
is special groups and special interests that get the 
upper hand in Parliament. 

This system really makes democracy a fraud- 
It destroys any consciousness of responsibility in 
the ' citizer^s, and makes them think of the State 
as something to be deceived and ex^Dloited. 
Political Derfiocracy cannot get to the bottom of 
things because it has^^td* pretend to treat everyone 
alike ; it cannot differentiate between the various 
complex functions, choosing out those men and 
those functions that are indispensable for the 
creation of a truly and effectively^' (democratic 
Society. Political democracy must not be confused 
with that democratic ^ sentiment which should 
control all human relations, but which is quite in 
harmony with a system of functional authority 
(gerarchia). 

Political democracy has failed in every country. 
A.E,., who is certainly neither Fascist nor 
Syndicalist, but one of the mast profoundly 
democratic thinkers of our time, recognizes this 
failure, which is proved by the fact that after a 
long spell of democratic rule, ma^^iy aspects of 
feudal landlordism still survive, while financial 
plutocracy has been able to come into existence 
and assume its present proportions. 

The masses vote, but they have nothing to do 
with the machinery of the State. They remain 
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entirely outside it. iThe hollowness of the cant 
about gopujar control over law-making and 
administr,ation under poyti(?al dem^pcracy i^ too 
well known to need insisting on. •It has certainly 
been one of the causes of Italy’s undoing. 

Fascism shows up the deception pf political 
democracy with its sham liberty, that has reigned 
in Italy for many decades without giving to the 
Nation any real substantial democracy of fact, 
relation, or function. It has used temporary 
expedients only, patching up Society fr^ the<out- 
side. so that the* “ National Being ” was too Vague 
and feeble to inspire, men with high policy in 
time of peace while, in* time of war, it could 
bring only ’ panic, frenzy, *and delirium — to para- 
phrase A.E.’s degcription of democracy in an ill- 
constituted social order.* 

. Fascijp* t<5ok tip a position definitely opposed 
to poluical democracy. And various political 
democrats, who during the Civil War— like the 
Liberal and Popular Parties — had not the courage 
to oppose its illegal action, now cry scandal and 
say — though always very guardedly — that Fascism 
is reactionary, conservative, ^ authoritarian . 

Fascism troubled little about this accusation. 
It admitted •willingly that it “ reacted ” against 

many people who considered that they were further - 

• ^ 

* In realit)^' writes an acute observer, “ democracy has 
never existed inutaly. . , . There has nevet been anything demo- 
cratic in Italy except social customs (G. Prezzcflini, “ VeccRia e 
Nuova Democrazia : Rifarsi da Cap©,'* in the Mondo, Novem- 
ber 14, 1922^. We have seen in a preceding chapter how poli- 
tical democracy was incapable of rendering the democratic spirit, 
diffused throughout the country, operative ; of transforming 
'' tolerated ” Socialism into the flesh and blood of Society. 
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ing the progress of the coaptry by making their 
own business prosperous and improving their own 
position, but it denied that it was reactionary with 
regard to real social progress. 

Before deciding whether Fascism is, or is not, 
reactionary, it is important to know whether or 
not it permits and renders possible the develop- 
ment of a true social order. We cannot form an 
opinion as 'to its permanent tendencies merely 
discussing its attitude with regard to passing events, 
beca'Tse s^ch actions are often determined by 
pressing problems of die day ,whicii must be cjealt 
with immediately. 

But when one see^, a« movement, both before 
and" after it has got into power, deliberately 
organizing the working masses to be its most 
strenuous supporters, and desiring that, once 
organized, they should become the 'bg.sis of the 
State, thus accepting the idea that Labou^r should 
be incorporated in the State — which is also what 
A.E. looks for — one carinot honestly stigmatize it 
as a reactionary and Conservative Government. It 
may have ideas that ’we cannot share, but it is not 
reactionary. ^ 

Conservatives in every country and in every 
period oppose, by every means in ,, their power, 
the entrance of organized Labour into the sphere 
of industry^or politics. Was it not ejuite recently 
that the ruling classes in Great Brij;pin tried to 
prohibit by Jaw the use of Trade Union funds 
for political or parliamentary purposed? 

In Italy,* on the contrary. Labour mhy under- 
take anything in a constructive way. Fascism has 
declared that it wishes to make Labour the centre 
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of the social order, ^v^ell knowing that, having 
achieved this, it will have altered fundamentally 
the social ^trhcture^ But i^ is not blinded .by 
theory : it sees reality ; and thereiofe recognizes 
that Labour is not synonymous with proletariate. 
It does not wish to organize Society on a 
preconceived idea that there are in existence 
two classes and two only — capitalists and the 
proletariate — and that they are antagoitistic, but 
on the idea that there are various classes which 
can exist together co-ordinated in a ^pnctioAal 
hierarchy. • , ^ • 

By means of professional organizatiens in every 
branch of production and exchange in which 
capitalists and merchants would be included— 
Fascism aims* at creating a social order of a 
higher and iTiore vital quality. It is not obsessed 
with the ide^ of keeping certain classes in their 
place, bu/ of bringing them into close relation 
with the State for public ends. 

Fascism, which grew up* as a national move- 
ment in opposition to a Socialism which was anti- 
national, will probably develop into a kind 
of National Socialism charact^ized by Guild 
tendencies of a mediaeval type rather than by 
Collectivism. >Ve come to this conclusion fi’bm 
the fact that while Fascism encourages the develop- 
ment of priv&te capitalist enterprises •and of 
Co-operative (guilds it resolutely ^opposes State 
industries! 

Fascism n*iay be able to i:onqucr enormous 
difficulties because obvious solutions are not 
barred to it •by preconceived ideas, and it can 
therefore reenl arize new departures. It has alreadv 
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succeeded in rendering ‘ dominant the national 
ideal and, in connection with the sentipients that 
ar^ crystallizing rouvid^ that ideal, it may be ablfe 
to build up a^ national social order that has real 
life in it. ^ 

It wilh not be founded on antagonistic ideals 
which tend to stultify one another, but on a single 
and all-pervading principle that is everywhere 
applicable. When it succeeds in bringing back 
the proletariate into the Nation and in giving it 
neV rights but not privileges, new responsibilities 
bur not favours, it prove? itself to pos$ess a 
far-sighted ♦ constructive vision which Social- 
Communism and poJitieal democracy were entirely 
devoid of. To ask‘ it to complete the work it 
has begun for national economy and the social 
order is to ask it to mould Society from within, 
and not, as has hitherto been atterr^3ted in vain, 
from without. 

Fascism has destroyed, not Socialism but its 
methods, setting free 'the living and constructive 
principle within from the shackles of an inert 
system. It has opened up for Socialism — if only 
Socialists will ss^e it — fresh horizo\is. 

It refuses, here again in close agreement with 
A.t., to give a new lease of life to the democracy 
of the demagogue which leads, according to varying 
conditioiTs at one time to plutocracy, at another, 
to militarism, ,but never to the w%ll-being of the 
people whom it pretends to represent. Tfie Society 
it visualizes is a* Society of Labour in which 
Guilds and Trade Unions, composed by no means 
entirely of manual workers, will forrh the structure 
of Society. It insists, however,^ at tl\e "same time, 
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on, the priiciciple of selection, the competition of 
ability in • plac^e of the competition of class : a 
functional . hierarchy* an aristocracy , of cap^ity 
must be recognized. • 

To sum yp then, Fascism sees that unless 
“national unity,” engendered by the .war, lost 
by after -war conditions -and, at the same time, 
rendered necessary by them, regained oi^ce more 
by the Civil War, can be made real and permanent, 
nothing but chaos is to be looked for. To avoid 
this catastrophe, all measures are admissafole — (ft^en 
the dictatorship. • • 

I'he formidable problem confronting Fascism is, 
how to get on without fhe* dictatorship, how to 
render permanent and spontaneous that transient, 
and sometimes forc^id, feeling of brotherhood which 
saved the jcountry during the war and after it 
was over- \fo\v to* bring into everyday life that 
spirit or unity and sacrifice which has been 
hitherto reserved for times^of emergency. 

A social order has to be created which will 
develop public spirit and fosjter it — which will 
bring the spirit of unity into Labour. We have 
learnt during ‘the war, aftei; a* fashion, how to 
create public spirit and how to make it serve 
the interests 0f the community. What we Iiave 
to do is to induce collective and individual activity 
for the community and the State, for tfie locality 
and the. Nation. In this way, a^id in this way 
only, can new ties be generated and ne^v forms of 
discipline, ^nd a new spirit breathed into the body 
politic . 

During^ the war national unity held its own 
because there was a definite task to stimulate the 
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spirit of emulation and sacrifice. To-day, too, 
men speak of the supreme duty of paving the 
cotintry. But these are times of ^ peace, though 
only comparative peace. There is not now the 
military temper and organization which was able 
to maintain national unity for a long time. 
Military organization, essentially coercive, must 
make way for civil organization which is founded 
on consent. In times of peace civil regulations 
should be as effective in maintaining order in the 
wcK>k of organization as military, when there is 
danger from foreign enemier.. 

“The Nation “ must become a reality at work 
daily before our eyee, embodied in national 
fuhctions ; and it rests with the State, the Gov- 
ernment, to define these functions and their sphere 
of action, and to keep alive the ideals of civil 
duty and public welfare. " ‘ # 

When Fascism transforms her nhilitia of 
volunteers for the Civil War into a militia of 
volunteers for civic service it proves that she has 
found intuitively the right road towards a new 
civilization, by bringing intelligence to bear on 
new methods of social reconstruction. ‘ 

J A.E, advises the conscription of young men for the service 
of the State in a variety of fields, ranging fro^n land reclamation 
and afforestation to police service, not only to create a devotion 
to civic idcfitls in the young, which may influence every action 
of their lives, but also to carry out the endless public work which 
could not otherwise *"be undertaken by the Stat^ for lack of funds. 
This is essentially the same proposal that I made myself in 
several things I wrote between 1916 and 1920. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS" 

Fascism^ which arose from the breakipg-upyof 
the Slate, and With Jthe definite purpose of ‘re- 
storing Its . equilibrium, has enormoua tasks and 
responsibilities. Although its «aim is in some ways 
a return to past conditions, it cannot re-establish 
the past. The breaking-up of the State was 
brought about not only by the pressure of the 
moment, but. also ‘by factors of remote origin 
forced in /he hothouse atmosphere of the war and 
after-war. Among these factors certain groups of 
individuals and interests were preponderant ; they 
were in rebellion each against the other and all 
against the State, splitting up its territorial unity 
and rendering -any continuous action on its part 
impossible ; either they acted within local limits 
or, on the othe,r hand, went so far as to trespass 
beyond the confines of commune or district. There 
were groups, too, that had transformed th^ political 
parties, so that they are no longer^ parties in the 
traditional sense, that is to say capable .of coming 
into power m turn, but consider themselves as 
having a status of their own exclusive and authori- 
tative. • 

“ To-dly .the individual has virtually a double 

• 389 
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citizenship, by which he belongs to his organiza- 
tion first and foremost, before the State, and thus 
sacrifices the latter to the higher and more im- 
perative rule to which he is subjected.’ * 

The imperfect absorption of this double citizen- 
ship into the State has been the ruin of the 
latter. If a State is to continue to exist it must 
recognize the double citizenship. This is the 
problem that overshadows all others. Every kind 
of State must reckon henceforth with those living 
organisms which form the basis of this double 
citizenship, and which are more or less inclined 
towards autonomy ; a solution must be found to 
this question of the relation between Trade Unions 
and the State, between districts and the State — 
some arrangement between autonomy and the 
federation of those forces which are at the moment 
still inco-ordinate, which will allow to individuals 
a voice in the State, both as produce, s and as 
citizens, in the widest sense of the word. This 
problem is not to be passed over : it is imperative 
to transform the chaotic struggle that is paralysing 
the State into co-ordinated functions that will 
restore it to order and activity. 

Such then is the State and constitutional crisis 
which has both produced Fascism and brought 
it into power. It is obviously not even possible 
to comprehend the whole import of this crisis, 
much less to attempt to solve it, in an atmosphere 
of civil war, and thus, as far as possible, a return 
to a normal state of affairs must be effected at 
all costs. The reconstruction of the State from 
its foundations cannot be undertaken by panic 

1 Guido de Ruggiero, in Resto del Carlino, September 2, 1922. 
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legislation ; it is a task that ought to be deliberate 
and harmonious, undertaken in a serene atmos- 
phere in which crea 4 :ive will can ripen. 

But before the conflicting tendencies can-^be 
welded into a new legal system they must show 
themselves in their true proportions (now, they 
are still confused and disturbed;, otherwise nothing 
permanently constructive can be accomplished. 
The re-establishment of law and order mlist pre- 
cede any further undertaking. 

But besides re-establishing law, and ^beforg. a 
legal ^and forma? sorption can be given to .the 
situation^ it is necessary to examine the new 
movements and organs whigh fascism in its earliest 
phase has just created, as .measures of defence 
and organization, and as anticipations of the new 
social order. 

The worl^ of Fascism f^lls into three inter- 
dependent groups. (i) The overhauling of the 
old State, (2) The rearrangement and definition 
of its own purposes and organs. (3) The elabora- 
tion and carrying out of the new order. 

Since Fascism, after five irionths of govern- 
ment, has not. yet succeeded iri achieving even 
part of these complicated ‘undertakings, much 
less the whol^, many of its critics and all* its 
enemies are perplexed and confused. The majority 
of them pass ’judgment on all its manifestations, 
taken one by ryne, as if they were final, while they 
consider* Fascism as a whole as transient; thus 
they are abrle to describe m^ny of its separate 
actions as reactionary measures which must “ in- 
evitably ’’ le^d, sooner or later, to a counter- 
revolutiorf which, according to their point of view, 
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must simply be a return to the so-called Liberal- 
ism of the past, or to the Communist Revolution 
an^ the Dictatorship of the Proletariate. 

following the task of Fascism, however, not 
from a party standpoint nor from the point of 
view of a preconceived political theory or social 
order, but bearing in mind the real Fascist aim, 
which is “ Nat ion -building,” we perceive that its 
actions, * because they deal with conditions as 
Fascism found them — ^and transitory conditions 
that must- be dealt with at once — are transitory 
actions and cannot ^ radically alter the situation. 
These actions are intended to put the pieces of 
State machinery into working order, one by one, 
and only when this is done can the whole produce 
a lasting and substantial change. 

In overhauling the old State, Fascism also 
guarantees the continuity of its work and its own 
pe,rmanence, which is not the permanence of a 
pa,rty, but of a new method and system. The 
actual methods with wfiich it is re-organizing the 
State are really new — even if in some details 
they seem “ reactionary ” — and point to future 
developments. 

fascism did not choose the dictatorial method 
because it wished to put private interests above 
those of the country, but because the parlia- 
mentary system had become incapable of inspiring 
the State with political energy, of endowing it 
with sufficient strength to counter the attempts 
against it, or to bring economic and financial 
order to the country. 

The State was based upon Parliaraen?, that is. 
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on the vafious political parties which made their 
demands ^ by mea'ns of Parliament, so that its 
downfall brou'ght \l^ith it,th(kt of the old ruling 
:lasses. The whole of the political system was 
now threatened by its own internal weakness and 
by the pressure of new, classes with new aims. A 
new force was required, a force capable of giving 
rise to a new order which might solve the ^problems 
crying out for solution. This new *force was 
Fascism, which has had to assume the dictator- 
ship, the inevitable political form takers by cfVery 
forward movement •out of .chaos towards 'any 
permanent regime.* * 

Fascism, with its revolutionary movement, has 
put itself in the place of the old ruling classes, 
but it cannot logically stop at this point. The 
old ruling^ class was the direct product of the 
political paxtifes, ahd Fascism, in order to fulfil 
its whol^duty, had actually to take their place, and 
this it did ; for, when eventually it arrived at 
power, it refused to collaborate with them and 
refused to consider itself as a. party. 

“ Fascism,” said Bruno Corra, a Fascist writer, 
“is no longer* a party ; it is^ a ^movement towards 
realization. It can have no prejudice against^ any 

* A year before* Fascism took over the government it was 
obvious that only a dictatorship with a national basis could save 
the situation. I then wrote : The nation is place? in a more 

serious position tljan during the war. To rneet it we need the 
measures that, during the war, forced everyone to concentrate 
on labour or on the defence of the realm. But we'^lso need that 
stimulating ideal of energy, devotion, aad discipline, that cannot 
be found in war against mankind but only in working for the 
good of the con^unity ; what we need is that the re-making 
of Italy shall become a social ideal.” Co-operazione Italiana, 
November 4^ 
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of the various parties if it confines itself to the 
absolute dogma of national welfare. In relation 
to <^e Fascist hieralrchy, the' parties are in the 
position of consultative bodies. Fascism will carry 
into effect whatever is possible and beneficial in 
their proposals. 

“The equalitarian and. international waves which 
arose with the French Revolution, having rolled 
over mord than a century of history, have been 
dispersed in Italy by the mighty breakers of 
Fascism, r After an epoch of upheaval and wild 
exp6rimentalism follows an epoch of consolidation 
and classic ‘construction. The former has pre- 
pared the material which the latter will bring to 
life in new forms. Socialism, democracy, and 
Liberalism, are materials for experiment, which 
Fascism will use to build up a new Nation.” 

As a matter of fact, the ideals arid the interests 
of many parties and movements are wdven into 
the texture of Fascism. “ In truth the Fascist 
State naturally tends to the disappearance of almost 
all the parties, because it realizes as much as can 
be realized in the programme, and still more in the 
spirit of each. The Fascist State, alchough follow- 
ing a rigid course peculiarly its own, is, in view 
of its origin, most complex, Catholk, Reactionary, 
Democratic, Liberal, Reformist, and Trade 
Unionist*; for it eliminates all these parties and. 
takes their plac^.. ^ 

“ Only ’anarchy and that absolute theoretical 
Liberalism, which is, at bottom, a mild and genteel 
form of anarchy, are left outside its scheme of 
action. The Fascist State is in fact a synthesis, 
a little obscure still in some respects, which will 
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become clearer as it* goes on, and will eventu- 
ally be judged, by friends and foes, in terms 
and with feeiings ’very (Jiffbrent frpm those* of 
to-day.” * 

A Socialist, A. Baratono, M.P., confirms this, 
saying “ that anyone c^n see that the Fascists, 
who have scoffed at us .and persecuted us, must, 
since they have drawn leaders and many others 
from our ranks, resign themselves tcf ada:pting 
much of their best activity to Socialist, and essen- 
tially Socialist, methods and ideas” {Lch Glus^izia, 
Socialist-Reformist oigan, April 12, 1923). * 

Fascism has Liberals and Democrats in its 
Government. It does notr however, consider them 
as representatives of the ‘said parties, but ’as 
capable men to be made use of. A short time 
ago certain representatives of the Popular Party 
were in its Gto^ernirfent, but when this party .wanted 
to mak^^ conditions about its tollaboration with 
Fascism, especially with regard to electoral re- 
form, Fascism dismissed tfie Popularist ministers. 
“ Carrying out the vital portion of the Popularist 
programme,” as the Resto del Carlino of April 24, 
1923, says, ‘^it can do without Popularists in 
the Government. The actual participation in ^ the 
Government o£ men of the various parties is a 
superfluous guarantee in the case of a movement 
that is, above ’all, integral, like Fascism.”* 

Fascism is abolishing the State monopoly of 
schools and^is re-establishing religious instruction, 
i.e. it is carrying out some of the chief points 
in the Popu&rist programme. It is pithing the 
* Aldo Valori (a Fasc^t), in the Resto del Carlino, April 17, 1923. 
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Socialist Party by absofUmg its substance of 
Labour-Socialism and Ideal-SOcialism. ^ It has 
absfiirbed the Nationkli^t Party as M^e have seen, 
and ‘many of tlie Sardinian Party, securing for the 
Sardinians what they were demanding. 

As a result of this tendency all the parties 
who have opposed Fascism, and even those who 
were and still are disposed to collaborate with it, 
are apt td split up and disperse when they come 
into contact with it. Fascism gets the better of 
them by < absorbing what is vital in them and 
reariimating it in a. form more concrete, jnore 
attainable, or more widely acceptable. And it does 
even more : if they have a large following among 
the people it partly disperses their masses and 
partly absorbs them ; while if the parties are 
composed merely of politicians, without any wide 
support in the country, it tutns thcise men out 
of the political arena or else converts '^em into 
its own followers. 

The parties can no' longer take part in the 
Government except by submitting to Fascism un- 
conditionally, which means, virtually, by melting 
into Fascism. t 

** Mussolini’s Government is, in fact, not a 
coalition Government of collaborating parties ; it 
is not based upon a compromise of political forces, 
each of Which could, by seceding, make the whole 
concern fall to pieces. It is rather an autonomous 
organism ««rooted deeply in the spirit of the 
country, from which comes its insuperable strength. 
This means the disappearance of all the parlia- 
mentary concessions of political life, and the parties 
whose origin and functions are inevitably con- 
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nected with such comcessions^ are beginning to 
see the vy^hole of fheir foundation trenibUng under 
’them/' * 

All that remains of the parties are small 
remnants and small minorities in the country, up- 
holders of political and. spiritual idealisiji ; to-day 
they are the critics and .enemies of Fascism ; to- 
morrow many, if not all, will be its allies. 

It follows that parties are losing thSir efficacy 
as a means of gaining power, and arc ceasing to 
be points of convergence for interests aspk'ing 
to government. Fascism meanwhile seeks •col- 
laborators outside party, in the country, wherever 
it can find efficiency. » • 

Fascism abolishes party* politics and cannot 
return to the traditional parliamentary system, 
which has p,lways represented private interests and 
factions, and is incapable of forming a State which 
shall be^ concrete expression of the higher unity 
and moral fellowship of ^ all types and classes. 
Mussolini has always insisted on one thing : that 
the State is above all classes . and their varying 
interests. He and his following understand and 
conceive the State not mereb/ as a purely police 
State or a purely judicial organ, but as the 
supreme intermediary, the highest synthesis oi all 
classes, of the proletariate no less than the so-called 
bourgeoisie. They intend, moreover, to carry 
their conception into action, by iorce if not by 
consent. “ Henceforth Fascism signifie* — and will 
signify mor^ clearly every day — the determination 
to guide the country according to its own in- 
spiration, un^der the spur of supreme necessity ; 

* Editorial in tlje Resfo del Carlino, April 25, 1923. 

#■ 
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and the more Fascism examines itself and looks 
towards the future, the more does it feel capable 
of xietaching itself irom that plaice of political 
life on which the old party forces or their ghosts 
still disport themselves.” * 

Not being able to carry out its intentions by 
means of the old parliamentary system, nor to 
remain for long as a dictatorship, it must consider 
the latter as a phase “ which will create a new 
legislation, a new constitution, a new political and 
economic <d-egime, so that the law, objectively de- 
terrtiined and imposing itself^ upon all, may fulfil 
the office it has held for centuries among civilized 

peoples.” 2 . 

” The Fascist Revolution,” writes Aldo Valori 
in the article quoted, ** the significance of which 
has been gauged by few, is destined to develop 
by creating new executive organs' of ‘ the 

will of the country * ; and the actual interpreta- 
tion of the phrase ‘ the will of the country ^ will 
probably be very different to-morrow from what 
it was yesterday. The representative institutions 
that govern us are not original : every people 
tends, now, to have original institutions, altering, 
according to their own tastes, good or bad, those 
which have been imposed on thorn. The de- 
cadence of parliamentarianism constituted an 
example,'’ dangerous, often humiliating, but quite 
logical, of this tendency. The Fascist regime 
ought, on 1 the other hand, to give a fitting and 
lasting solution to this problem, which should 
elevate, rather than degrade national political life, 

» The Kesto del Carlino, April 15, 1923. 

> Vilfredo Pareto, in Gerarchia, April J923. 
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even at the cost of givyfg up some conventionalities 
of* speech and the)ught. If I am not mistaken 
‘this is wliat Mussctlini mearft when he spoke, of 
the decayed corpse of the ‘ Godcj^ss of LibCrty/ 
alluding not to Liberty, but to her idol, the fetish 
before which people pretend to bow the knee in 
reverence, while all thq time they are picking 
their neighbour’s pockets.” 

” Fa6cism has not yet expressed its ftnal theory 
on the subject of Parliament ” writes the Popolo 
d' Italia, the official organ of Fascism, oi^ Aprii 27, 
1923. ‘‘And the r^l and Y^eighty problem •that 
will confront the Fascist Revolution, which is 
essentially hierarchic and ^anti-demagogic, will 
consist in setting the mass »of voters in order 'by 
transforming the ill-assorted herd into efficient 
categories, and by giving each voter the due 
weight that* belongs to his social ‘quality.’ 

‘‘ Thy*Fascist Revolution does not mean to do 
away with the representative system, but rather to set 
it on a just and reasonable basis. The evil really 
lies in the confused state of the electoral masses, 
where all human values, social, professional, military 
and technical,* go for nothing, cgid in the confused 
state of the assembly which is simply an inde- 
finable coalition, whereas it should represent Society 
by categories and through a functional hierarchy.” 

Thus wrole the mouthpiece of the F ascist 
Government, ^fter a resolution of tjie Great Council 
of Fascism (a sort of deliberative ccynmittee, in 
which the /chief exponents of, the various Fascist 
bodies and organizations, and the Fascist ministers, 
are represented) to change the electoral law then 
existing (universal suffrap’e with proportional re- 
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presentation), explaining th3,t the new .law ought 
not to be considered as final.' 

Mussolini, in answer to the critk^s who saw in 
this ' reform a l^reaking-up of the constitution, de- 
clared on May i, 1923, “that the Fascist Govern- 
ment had never had any intention of attacking and 

* I think it is of importance to quote the whole of this 
resolution passed on April 25, 1923 : 

“ The G.ee^t Council of Fascism, discussing the question of 
reforming the system of political election, moves : the rejection 
of the proposal to return to a system of uninominal con- 
stituencies, because it is opposed to the most salient features of 
Fascism, which although valuing most 1 ighly individual and 
class elements and the pftivate aspects of local life, - yet also 
remains a movetlient based on the wide ranks of the nation, who 
have one great object held in common ; the synthesis and unifi- 
cation of the whole strength of every class and district in Italy. 
The Great Council of Fascism therefore proposes, in perfect 
accord with a motion of the Council of Ministers of November 15, 
1922, and another of the Great Council of Fascism on Decem- 
ber 1 2th, to reaffirm the unquestionable need 01 substantially 
modifying the actual law based on strictly indivi(i'ual4<?t qualifica- 
tion. The most casual inspection of the latter pe^od of our 
parliamentary life, which coincides with the total decay of 
national life, affords ample projf that the said system in no way 
guarantees the fulfilment of any legislative programme whatso- 
ever, while it constantly disturbs, and almost always for petty 
motives, the political course, necessarily grounded on the hetero- 
geneous parliamentary coalition, which the cabinet is following. 
And since the difficult' ’task of Fascism, which undertakes to 
restore economic order and moral tone in the country, must not 
be interrupted by new, futile, and bitter quarrjels, it is proposed 
that the substantial modification consist of the adoption of the 
system of majorities with wider electoral limits, by which the 
entire list dotaining the largest number of votes compared with 
the others shall be declared elected and the ^est of the posts 
shared proportionately among the other lists. The Great Council of 
Fascism mainthins that this system alone, which is suited to 
present contingencies and political conditions, will, since it makes 
for parliamentary representation of all parties without prejudice, 
guarantee the formation of a Government of sound majority and 
the continuity of the policy chosen and consecrated by electoral 
suffrage.’* r 
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destroying ^parliamentair^ institutions and the con- 
stitution.”^ But it ^loes not follow, of course, that 
they may not be altered. ^ ^ , 

We see then that the elements the constitu- 
tional crisis are profound, far-reaching, and varied, 
but Fascism, by means^ of the dictatorship, has, 
for the time,, defended the Central Power from 
the danger' that threatened it. Anti-State forces 
no longer have free play ; the State is •no longer 
the inert spectator of their endless conflicts, but 
keeps them under control and answerable to .the 
co-ordination it imposes. Thi^ is the chief differ- 
ence between the present time and* the period 
before Fascism’s entry into tjie Government : the 
essential problems to be solved remain the same, with 
the difference that to-day there is a State which has 
been formed for the express purpose of solving them. 

The duratioh and character of the dictatorship 
will defymd entirely on the complexity of the 
problems to be solved. Nor is it possible at this 
time to forsee the exact form a new regime will 
take. What are “ the original representative in- 
stitutions ” which ought to prevail within the State? 
What will the structure and ^workings of the 
political institutions be? So far, no one can say ; 
Fascism has got rid of the past so rapidly and* has 
so thoroughly destroyed those Utopian illusions, 
which at least* served to uphold ideals of ^thought, 
if they did nothing else, that evep the most ex- 
perienced thinkers who had already, l^ng before 
Fascism or /the war, condemned both the existing 
institutions and the Utopias which were proposed 
as efficacious substitutes — are now perplexed : the 
working out. of a new policy is constantly inter- 
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rupted, hindered, and delayed by the need for 
temporary measures called for by the situation. 
It^seems, indeed, asdf events must develop a little 
furdier before ^ything definite can be known about 
the future structure of the State. 

It is not yet known whether a social recon- 
struction is to be based bn the Trade Unions or 
Corporations, or on the communes. Very probably 
the ne\V' Society will proceed from the synthesis 
of both types of organization. On this account 
the ^ C art di Carnaro is almost universally recog- 
nized as an ideal, but no on^ knows how to 
bridge the gulf between the actual and tne ideal 
State : the federation pf communes and, at the 
same time, some means of expressing the will 
of the Corporations.' 

On account of these real difficulties the Govern- 
ment, which cannot stop to ponder,’ b,uf must have 
the chance of acting in peace free frdi^ parlia- 
mentary distractions, means to resort to an ex- 
pedient, as it frankly admits : that of an electoral 
system which will secure it an overwhelming 
majority in Parliament, but which also allows all 
minorities a char\ce of being represented. 

Thus the dictatorship has reinforced itself, but 
it does not hide itself away front criticism. It 
works in broad daylight, with a firm hand on 
the pulse of the country. 

But by this time few imagine^ that the old 
parliamentary system can come to life again, 
however modified, ^nd really few regret it. The 
organic incapacity of the old electoral Parliament 
to represent the interests of the Nation has been 
* See Appendix I. 
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proved in ap undeniably fashion, and no theoretical 
arg*uments^can helpP to remedy it. No broadening 
of the electoral basis has hetn able to raise pp 
a ruling class, aware of the needj of the whole 
country, but instead we have been afforded the 
spectacle of masses, parties, and self-seekers in 
continual dist.urbance and .fanatically bent on their 
own interests. The restriction of the electoral 
basis cafinot satisfy the country for loA^. It is 
the system that has got to be changed. 

“ The resurrection of Parliament as yp insytu- 
tion is no longei^ possible. [liberals and Demo- 
crats, wfio in all good faith wish to identify liberty 
and democracy with Parlisunept, are off the track. 
The electoral Parliament is dead : committees may 
give us the ghost of a Parliament, but from the 
electors we^ shall not get a Parliament formed 
of an cHite wht) ard capable of understanding the 
real neec^ of the Nation or of acting in its interest. 
No way out of the present political situation can 
be found by electing a new Parliament on a basis 
of universal suffrage and the party system. 
Sooner or later, out of all these difficulties and 
struggles, new* institutions must, arise which will 
represent the interests and needs of the nation 
outside all pai;ty machinery. We must work* for 
liberty and democracy in quite a different way. 

“ Italy hafl, in her glorious communes, a 
magnificent tradition of really free institutions, 
which continued substantially unchanged even 
through th^* lordships and absolute Governments. 
We renounced them in order to copy French 
models, basftig everything on the citizen-elector, 
a technical abstraction and juridical fiction. The 
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* citizen ’ does not exist : ' the workman exists, the 
agricultural labourer, the farmer, the employer, 
tli(e professional marf : the farilily exists, the benefit 
society, the factory, the law court, the bank and 
the school. We must get our representatives for 
public administration not from an abstraction, but 
from these living realities. 

“ We must not debate upon abstract questions, 
but on concrete and practical problems.' Theory 
confuses and obscures the real features of the 
problems,, and parties live on theory, under cover 
of which privileged factions » and' clever politicians 
seek their own ends. Theory must be cleared 
away so as to bring real and concrete problems 
into the light of day. But those who fool about 
with party programmes and profess to find an 
entire and logically co-ordinate solution to all 
problems in certain theoretical siiggestions, will 
do us no good, because no single solution exists 
for all the many problems of Italian life, varying 
in different neighbourhoods, and because no solu- 
tion arrived at by logical deduction can fit the turns 
and complexities of the many-sided Italian race. 

“ Parties, with call their illusions; are the ruin 
of Italy : they lay too heavy a burden on her 
national economy which is as yet only in the 
making ; they crush her under the weight of their 
theories,*^ projects, and programmes. Protection, 
heavy taxes, «ihipping subsidies, and an ever- 
growing Ivireaucracy are the outcome of party 
theory masking selfish interests. Salvation must 
be looked for outside parties and outside Parlia- 
ment, which is their instrument. 

“ Representation in the communes must be con- 
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fidecl once ^ more to njfural groups; out of the 
free groujDing of rfie communes into associations 
and federation^ the • region w»ill once more coijie 
into existence. From the represent^^tioh of regtons, 
associations, and communes will emerge the new 
Parliament, after the Italian pattern, where the 
Hite of the face will be . gathered together by a 
spontaneous process. In this Parliament the pro- 
ducers vull have the management of puWid affairs, 
which will be limited to a few matters of essential 
importance, and the rule of the non-groduc^ers, 
self-constituted b^^ m^ans of j:)arty will come* to 
an end.* To-day the producer is tolei;ated ; he is 
useful as paying the cost, o| what other people 
do ; he must become the master.” ^ 

In contrast to all past Governments who have 
aimed in the,pi7 at •representing general interests, 
but who^Rave never provided in practice for their 
expression in institutions, Fascism sets out to make 
the general interest more important than all private 
interests, organizing in such a way that the general 
interest is absolutely guaranteed. “ Class war ” 
was used by the parties of the gast as an efficient 
means of strengthening themselves to gain power, 
and this has iji no small measure contributed to 
the insistence on class war. When it came into 
power, Fascisfn rose above this phases of the 
political struggle, and is actually organizing Society 
to guard the general interest, which is doing 
what every party should have dpne when in power. 

* Giulio Pierangeli, in La Critica Politica, April 25, 1923. See 
also the chapter^ on Regionalism ** in my book, Guilds and 
Co-operatives in Italy. 
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Undoubtedly present conditions are favourable 
to this tendency of Fascism. In Europe, during 
th? past few years; every kind of experiment in 
Government— t^om military to Communist dictator- 
ship, from a return to the past to the creation 
of somet):iing entirely new has been tried with- 
out success. It is plainly advisable to seek to 
apply new methods or else a synthesis of all the 
old. ' ' 

It grows daily more evident that nothing new, 
no improvement, can be created by subordinating 
allinterests to one in particvu^ar, knd that gradually 
this actually diminishes the productive and con- 
suming powers of a* community, since the people 
who have been conquered and subordinated, to 
whatever class they may belong, slacken their 
energies instinctively if not consciously, so that 
the sum total of energy is diminished. 

The methods which have been employed so 
far have resulted in confusion, owing to their 
insistence on measures which sever classes and 
occupations, and tend to oppress one or another 
according to the point of view of the victorious 
political party, l^ot thus can the general interest 
be effectively guarded. 

There was always an attempt made on some 
special interest, occupation, or even mode of 
thiought,-' and the fight went on — ^hever entirely 
successful — withj reference to the interests which 
were being attacked, to the neglect and prejudice 
of the general inter^t ; even damaging\the winning 
side, which would eventually, and often quite soon, 
have to give way if not succtimb erttirely to the 
conquered, who were backed up^ by Qther people 
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who had rgafly nothing* to do with the dispute, 
but* had been annoj^ed by the general upset. 

It came, th^refofe, to^bt? realized that the 
general interest could better be effegtively guarded 
by bringing ^ together and organizing under a 
common denominator al^ private interest^. Con- 
fusion can orxly be eliminated by fusion ; not by 
the suppression — which is no substitute — of private 
interests •and occupations, but by their \)rganiza- 
tion — can new interests and classes develop ’which 
will, in their turn, persuade other outlying^ interests 
to amalgamate witli theguselves in an effective union. 

The political Parliament, as it is now in practice 
if not in theory, seems to he aji instrument created 
for the express purpose of ‘making antagonistfc 
organizations in the country ; it insists on these 
antagonisms^ because it profits by them. So it 
is easily uncki^toodt why Parliament has rather 
augmente^rf than reduced the social confusion, and 
it is equally clear that a functional parliamentary 
democracy, insisting that its factors shall uphold the 
general interest, and making the protection of private 
interests impossible, would produce the contrary, 
the progressive ’fusion of interests^ and the creation 
of institutions that would promote that fushion. 

Fascism seems to have sensed all this, and 
appears to be acting on it. The world is certainly 
tired of political experiments, and instii^ctively 
surrenders itself to any leadership \^hich promises 
the settlement of the most acute differences, with- 
out much troubling itself about tforms and labels. 
The “ will of the country ” is certainly undergoing 
changes. Thfs mental attitude explains, in part, 
the wide support given to Fascism, even by those 
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who do not agree with everything it does, and in 
spite of the fact that its enen»iies are not sparing 
ip criticisms or in» open hostility.* The great 
majority of the population is but little attached 
to party politics, and it is ready to forget the 
mistakes of anyone who knows how to get rid of 
them, and how to give expression to their own 
inarticulate instincts and aspirations. 

The Fascist conception, not abstract but 
functional, of the State, is inseparable from their 
conception of social and economic conditions. The 
Fascist idea of economics explains Fascist ix)litics. 

From the moment .when they began to aim 
at the conquest of .power, the Fascists seem to 
have asked themselves the chief question of every 
real statesman, exactly as Pareto put it : “ Given 
the feelings and interests of 'the country, what is 
the best regime compatible with them? 

Approaching the problems in this manner, they 
set themselves, as we nave shown, against Socialist 
Internationalism, which was exactly the right thing 
to do in a moment when the tide of history was 
flowing back towards the Nation, producing a 
concentration of interest and a revival of national 
feeling. They also took their stand against the 
Socialist notion — which by this time had become 

* The dictatorship is not to be taken too literally ; the Oppo- 
sition newspapers have entire liberty to expVess criticisms from 
every point ni view. And if they have to express themselves in 
measured terms, that does not take away from, but even adds 
to, the efficacy of their criticisms. It cannot be said that the 
dictatorship does not take public opinion into consideration ; 
it values it, but it does not allow itself to be frightened by a 
revolution in print, nor does it tolerate the organizing of rebellion. 
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a commonplace of poUfics in all parties— of the 
division of Society*- into two antagonistic classes 
and the identi^catiofh of tjie'* ruling plasses wkh 
the bourgeoisie. “ Bourgeois ” and#“ proletariate/’ 
according to Socialist simplicity, are the two sole 
classes into which Society is divided, whereas in 
the theory of. Marx these were the two active and 
characteristic classes in those countries where there 
was gre»t industrial development. * 

The mistake was in not having considered the 
different conditions of the various countnies, 
adopting hypotheses to explain Italian life, which 
were entirely at variance with reality. • ITie whole 
of Society and politics is disposed of in the two 
formulas : “ Proletariate and -bourgeois,” and ” th*e 
bourgeois State.” ‘ 

The reality was much more complicated. Italy 
is almost entirely ari agricultural country, and the 
Socialists^ fiad quite forgotten that their own Marx 
was not at all certain as to how agriculture would 
develop technically, and what social consequences 
such developments might have. Moreover, until 
recently the Italian bourgeoisie has never had the 
intelligence to form a class wjth# definite interests 
and ideals. The ” bourgeois State ” did not exist 
in Italy ; the bourgeoisie is not there identified 
with the State, and has not actually directed its 
politics. ” The State in Italy was, and* is, a 
modified oligarohy, essentially political and bureau- 
cratic ” wrote a writer who was indeptndent of 

p 

* Thus the Socialists maintain that the bourgeoisie invented 
Fascism and financed it so as to establish its own dictatorship. 
Too simple an explanation, which explained nothing, and has 
had tragic conse<^uences for Socialism, 

15 • 
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any party, before the Fa’scists came into power, 
division of society into two .antagonistic classes 
“ and Parliament never coincided yvith the thought 
ancf feeling of the Nation. 

Attempts were made to bring country and 
Parliament into closer touch, first by universal 
suffrage, and then by proportional representation, 
but these attempts were unsuccessful, making the 
situation worse instead of better. And sc another 
change had to be made in the electoral system', 
for which Fascism assumes all responsibility. 

‘Nothing was able to break up the bureaucratic 
and political oligarchy which, under the cloak of 
democracy and Liberalism, exercised a very real 
dictatorship by means of its supporters, plutocratic, 
or proletarian. It tolerated and often backed up 
the bestowal of privileges and monopolies of 
different sorts — State, Trade ‘Union* and pluto- 
cratic — and never found any definite solution for 
problems involving general interests. fhe real 
majority of the counfry, made up of the pro- 
ducing and professional classes in every walk 
of life, together with their interests, were left 
outside State and Parliament, so that State and 
Parliament were completely estranged from the 
country. 

Fascism set itself resolutely against the whole 
situatioii. In its statesmanship and its work of 
reorganization jt does not consider ^the bourgeoisie 
or the proletariate and their special interests, but 
recognizes producers and production, and throws 
open the State, not to classes, but to functions, 
assigning social duties to Capital and Labour, 

* G. Pierangeli, in La Critica Politica, August 25, 1922, 
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and in consequence imposing limits on them. And 
all*this is not based on abstract discussions about 
an ideal State of on ‘^cheme^ f()r the future, but ssn 
action. In Fascism academic discussions are very 
rapidly transformed into action. 

Thus it has happened ^hat Fascism has attracted, 
not so much, the higher .ranks of the bourgeois 
and agriculturists, who are the big land-owners 
and ofte» absentees, as the country iolk—mezzadri 
(peasants who share in the produce), tenants/ small 
farmers, and even day-labourers— and the proSes- 
sional. men and artisans, the. endless variety * of 
people fiving in the rural districts and centres 
who, up till now, have not* receiv^ed their due 
either politically or professionally.^ 

Fascism is a protection and guide to the middle 
classes who^ are up against the monopolies of 

politicians, burekucra'ts, plutocrats, and even prole- 

• 

* " Recently the tendency has been to put a stigma on Fas- 
cism, accusing it of upholding the interests of the great agricul- 
tural class. This is untrue. Fascism is in every way the political 
and spiritual expression of a new, small, rural democracy which 
has been formed in recent years. Its historic feat — of quite 
exceptional importance — is to have succeeded in making the vast 
masses of our rural •population a living aq^ integral part of our 
history " (Mussolini, in the article ‘•Fascism and the Rural 
Population “ in Gerarchia/’ May 1922. • 

Some big land-own«rs have supported Fascism and then betrayed 
it. “ There is no love lost,” writes Mussolini in the same article, 
” between Fascism and the land-owners. The renewal qf certain 
contracts between peasants and proprietors has rendered the 
difference more marked, so much so that some 4)roprietors appear 
to be complaining of hard times. They are not abl^in the long 
run, to sympathise with Fascism, which gays no respect to their 
selfishness, but obliges them to bow to the interests of production 
and the Nation.” A year has passed since this was written and 
Mussolini's propheAes have all come true ; to-day the land-owners 
do not wish to submit to Fascist dLscipline, which demands 
sacrifices on their* part. • 
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tarians, against each and ♦all, in fine,, who have 
made use of politics for their •••own ends. No't a 
liule of Italy’s ecdnomic defvelofjxnent is to ht 
attributed to these classes ; and yet all these 
people, who live entirely on their own labour and 
diligence,^ have until t\ow been unrecognized 
economically and politically ; they uspd to vacillate 
between the different parties according to the 
politics ' o\- the moment, without taking# on any 
salient features of their own. Now they are be- 
ginning tiO organize themselves in Trade Unions 
and also politically~and to ♦turn towards Fascism 
—earning*' ttemselves a new social status in relation 
to the other classes# which had preceded them in 
the modern wave of organization. 

This fact has created an entirely new situation. 
The social struggle which had not been able to 
come to any definite conclusioli, sirtcQ it was based 
on a fallacious and restricted foundatidh— on the 
proletariate and bourgeoisie, and the bourgeois 
State — and neglected many important factors in 
the country, is taking on a new aspect, with entirely 
unforseen developments. 

Between the proletariate and the* so-called bour- 
geoisie quite a new* type is flourishing in Italian 
Society, from which, according to, many, the new 
Italian ruling classes will proceed, not simply in 
the poKtical sense, that is, by forming the strength 
of Parliament or the GovQrnmeijit, but in the 
sense that “it is giving rise to a class of picked 
men, who are in direct daily contact with the 
masses from which they are drawn, and whose 
needs and aspirations they know ; they are neither 
proletariate nor bourgeois, but ratl\er a mixture 
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of both, being entiraly composed of workers, 
chosen for their technical capabilities, intelligence, 
and thrift. 

“ The petite bourgeoisie in public or private "em- 
ployment, and above all the country people, who 
do and always will, forjgn the best framework for 
our national, economic organization, the small 
farmer and the mezzadro (likely to develop into 
a small proprietor), the new democracy from which 
efficient aristocracies are drawn, this is the new 
democracy that has been more than haif created 
by Fascism. It* is •clear that to Fascism \he 
conquest of power is only the beginning •of a new 
phase of its development, which succeeding 
phases must show the value. It was to facilitate 
the formation of those ruling elites that Fascism 
desired power. A Government would be nothing 
without a Staie* behind it. 

What clocs this new ruling class want, and 
what is fheir aim? This gjves rise to some most 
interesting speculations. No political party knows 
better than Fascism that class of Society which 
used to be known as the petite bourgeoisie or 
the rural democracy, incorrect ^expressions, since 
every day their ranks are swelled by elements 
proceeding from the genuine proletariate. This 
new class is not an actual discovery of Fascism, 
but it is Fascism alone that has given it j5olitical 
consciousness ^id made of it a ruling class. We 
know how the other parties have behaved towards 
it. The Socialists, with their mania for prosely- 
tizing, even organized the small land-owners and 
share-owning* co/z/arf/m, but their programme of 
socialization ^nd b^dustrialization of the soil was 
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against the interest of the people they had 
organized ; and the contrast between theory and 
practice became still more striking in those periods 
and districts where there was unemployment among 
the braccianti/ who were then forced into com- 
pulsory land-work, whether the farmers and 
mezzadri liked it or not. At one time the Popular 
Party believed in the possibility of regulating the 
whole of Italian agriculture by a system of small- 
holdings, without taking into consideration the 

extreme -’ariety of the agricultural possibilities of 
our land, and the consequent variety in methods 
of cultivation ; and without considering that the 
process of gradual progression from the share- 
system to actual proprietorship is a question of 
gradual technical development. This new govern- 
ing class has popular ^ support, but no one is taking 
the trouble to give it any political education. 2 

These middle classes, all assiduous producers, 
form the durable strength of Italy. They are 

well described by one who knows them : 

“It is really the productive middle and agri- 
cultural classes who, together with the workers 
in indigenous industries, and artisans, are giving to 
the world the shining example of a new form of 
civilization. The revolutionary crisr’s, which began 
with the war and still continues, going through 
phases which may yet have unforseen issues and 

developments, will bring us to a new social and 

political O'^der, which will be characterized by this 
superiority of producers. In Italy, agriculture can 
and will work miracles ; agricultural production 

» Navvies who undertake any rough work, often in gangs (E. T.) 

» Francesco Meriano, in the Popolo d'ltalia. 
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can still be doubled;i *in spite of the progress 
un'deniablj^ made during the last twenty years ; 
the travelling ^catttdre of Agriculture/ the Co- 
operatives, the more educated ai^ intelligent of 
the land -owners, and the tenants, are quietly 
working real miracles apd finding valuable support 
in the farmer’s natural intelligence and fondness 
for the land. The spread of co-operative land- 
holding^T* the multiplication of small Itod-owners, 
and the extension of horticulture are powerful aids 
to this agricultural development. As agriculture, 
which ought to ^produce sufi^cient grain for* our 
needs, thrives, the minor industries in .small centres 
will once more prosper and develop : and the 
wealth produced in the country will flow into the dty 
as the farmer feels the need of better built homes, 
more elaborate furniture, aod better clothes.” 2 
The awakefting *of these middle classes, which 
in an agricultural country like Italy are chiefly 
drawn from the rural population, entirely alters 
the political and social stniggle, transforming the 
actual contrast between bourgeoisie and proletariate, 
until now thought to be the decisive moulding force 
of Society, into merely one many dynamic 
forces . Living as they do *in small or smallish 

communities, tiiey greatly feel the need of •self- 
government, and look on the State, consciously 
or unconsciously, as a federation of autonomies . 
All, as^ we Jiave said, are against monopoly, 
bureaucracy, plutocracy, and even prot^ection, but 
they are npt necessarily anti-proletariate. Many 

* A system teaching by travelling instructors who hold 
classes and deal with local questions (E. T.) 

» G. PierangeiJi, in La Critica Politica, January 25, 1923. 
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of them were inclined tb, make cornmon cause 
with the proletariate, but the ai?ti-national tendency 
of , the latter, and their fixed ideas on the economic 

r , r *' 

soluVion have d^pven them away. 

Recognizing these classes and their functions, 
Fascism cannot allow other classes and occupa- 
tions to hold a superior place in pujDlic econonty 
and in the State, that is, it explicitly recognizes 
that a co-ordinate economic life cannot be expected 
to result from the creation of a rigidly uniform 
ecopomic ,,and juridical system, or from super- 
taxes in the form of^ expropriations, but only, from 
a process of integration : classes and :^inctions 
must be co-ordinated in a flexible economic 
system, in which the State does not take over 
the functions of the productive groups, but leaves 
them free to compete with each other. In con- 
sequence, the State will have to give up many of 
its functions so as to prevent itself from being 
put in the position, and often involved in the 
necessity, of favouring privilege and parasitism. 

Fascism is then up against the “ State-for- 
everything ” and absolutely against the tendency, 
generally established hitherto, of demanding and 
expecting the State to undertake all services and 
receive none. But when Fascism sets out to free 
the State of many of its tasks, it does not intend 
to return to the classic school of Liberalism any 
more than to approach Collectivism..j It is against 
Liberalism just as it is against State Socialism ; 
that is, it denies that the State ought \to own and 
administer all sources of production, and there- 
fore declines all action in that direction, but it 
also disapproves of laissez-faire and a neutral 
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State ; it s^ulJordinates ^11 activity, and not merely 
eccfnomic activity, to the superior needs of national 
Society and of the State. Thfs subordination goes 
hand in hand with control. , • 

Control is the essence of Fascist State action ; 
it does not hold aloof entirely from productive 
activity, although from its criticism of excessive 
control and' bureaucratic management it would seem 
to be Lifieral in the extreme. In its hartdi? control 
is transformed from an expedient to meet the needs 
of the moment, as it was during the w^r, ift^o a 
policy, conducive l6 a synthesis of State and Society. 

It wfshes by means of control to .protect, and 
at the same time harmonise the private and 
clashing interests of types and classes. These 
proposals have already been formulated by other 
Governments or other schools of thought, but 
Fascism inlgids to* carry them out at once, as 
a method of conducting the country’s economic 
life in Ae general interest. 

Thus Fascism has mu*ch of the quality of 
Socialism, having the same tendency to make the 
State the centre of every activity, but it is anti- 
Socialist inasmuch as it rejects the forms of 
traditional Socialism. In its* conception the State 
intervenes, bu^ does not possess ; it is not* the 
employer ; does not reduce everything to bureau- 
cracy ; leaved the ground open for the free 
development o| initiative and energy^ and recognizes 
the necessity for different kinds of enjerprise. 

To the State belongs the duty of co-ordinating 
and encouraging the process of Nation-building. 
Fascism looks on the State “as an agency to 
bring about ^civilization ’* (A.E.). 
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Fascism is opposed to the system of monopoly, 
not merely because it is agaitfst socialization and 
intends to give back to private epterprise various 
brabches of industry whidi have already been 
socialized (including the Guild), but also because 
it is opposed to the moipopoly of Trade Unions, 
and of employers’ associations, recognizing at the 
same time, however, private enterprise side by side 
with that*' of the Guilds, private capital side by 
side vC^ith collective, and desiring to balance and 
co-<?rdinate them in the general interest, thus show- 
ing* a tendency towards the regulative Guild system. 

Monopolies held by single groups are dangerous 
centrifugal forces, and Fascism will not allow them 
td assume authoritative rights. Its policy of de- 
control is therefore very different from that adopted 
by the Governments in the post-war period, which 
gave up their war functions in the interest of groups 
of private persons, thus severely weakening the State. 
Fascism, certainly, has given up the ‘directive 
powers of the State over economic activity, but only 
to make the State more efficient in its function 
of real and genuine control in the general interest. 

Until now many people have thought that the 
State would strengthen itself by taking over 
functions of all kinds, but as a matter of fact, it 
has only grown weaker by doing so ; it will grow 
stronger by freeing itself of the duties which can 
be better fulfilled by others, whilq at the same 
time it expends and perfects its controlling power. 

We must include in this general nummary of 
Fascist policy one of Mussolini’s recent speeches, 
which has been wrongly taken to mekn that Italy 
is on the way to becoming a plutocratic paradise : 
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“ I think .that the# ^tate ought to resign its 
economic functionjf, especially those of a mono- 
'polistic cliaracjer, ^or it^ ckn neve^ adequately 
administer them. I hold that a Government \^hich 
desires speedily to relieve the population from the 
post-war crisis ought tp allow private .enterprise 
free play, and give up all interfering and hampering 
legislation, which may appease the demagogues 
of the Icrft, but, as experience is proving* eventually 
becomes absolutely fatal to general interests and 
economic development. . . . 

“It is therefore high tim^ to remove the dast 
remnants of what used to be called# wAr impedi- 
menta from the shoulders of^the productive forces 
of each Nation ; and it is time to examine econoifiic 
problems no longer with a mind disturbed by the 
passions of war. I do not •believe that the com- 
plexity of {Qv^eSy ivhich, in industry, agriculture, 
commerce, banks, and transport, may be called 
by the ^collective term of Capitalism, is about to 
pass away as some extreme Socialists have been 
declaring. One of the greatest of historical events, 
which has been unfolded before our eyes, is showing 
that any system of economy \jvdiich is opposed to 
free initiative and individual enterprise, will fail 
more or less, miserably before much time* has 
elapsed. But free initiative does not exclude the 
agreement be*tween organizations, and the more 
loyally ^separable interests are defended, the more 
easy does such agreement become.’’^ • 

It is a /grave mistake to •interpret these de- 
clarations, which are a recognition of vital truths, 

* Speech to the delegates at the International Congress of 
Chambers of Cgmmerce, Rome, March 19, 1923. 
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as the confession of an antio-proletarfate and purely 
capitalist policy. Recent even-ts, especially those 
in Russia, cannot be' ignored ; ' they are a warning. 
To ‘delude the,, proletariate into thinking that it 
can in the present circumstances suddenly develop 
and create a system of pure Collectivism and to 
affirm that the social ideal is to .bureaucratize 
everything, is to practise a cruel deception. 

Fascism recognized, while it representeci a small 
minoriiy, that there was still a necessity for private 
property, jDut it has always insisted on the social 
duties of Capital a^d has eevef discouraged the 
Guild form ^ of production, distribution, and ad- 
ministration, while it,, has set its face against all 
kinds of profiteering (see Appendix). 

Fascism does not go in for improvisations 
because it has learnf that these never lead to 
lasting results. When it retogniies^ that many 
functions, being closely dependent on cerffiin forms 
of Capital, cannot be improvised, it comes very 
near to the truth ; bul when it aims at binding 
various forms of Capital together in view of some 
higher function — to facilitate the general interest, for 
example — it is on the way to a high-er equilibrium. 
In all this there is a latent tendency towards the 
Guilds which must eventually find, expression in 
positive form ; Regulative Guilds, perhaps? 

Thus Fascism assimilates all that was living 
and vital in tjtie past, and rejects, all that ex- 
perience hg.s shown to be merely a dead weight. 
Its economic policy harmonizes with its political 
policy and becomes one with it, the main char- 
acteristic of both being the attempt to' make every 
interest yield to public welfare. 
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Governments conic and go so that no ^Govern- 
rient cafi guarantee that a certain policy shall be 
permanently carried on. Every Government has 
professed that it^ stood for general and national 
interest^, but each iA turn has An practice s*up- 
ported some prevalent special interest. * National 
unity and solidarity has be^ enforced at times 
of national calamity, but no social order has been 
built up fitted to lieep alive, by the very process 
of its daily* routine,^ a sense •of “National Being.” 

.Fascism i^ concentrating its whole endeavour 
on the ^ttempt to build up just such a social order. 
Its political power, its Trarje Union and Co-opera- 
tive Movement, its “ groups of competency,” its 
militia, and many other types of organization are 
all means to this end. 

(A) Fascist Trade Unionism. 

The Fascist* Trade Union Movement is a Guild 
Movement. It draws inspiration from the Italian 
Mediaeval Guilds and the Guild Republics and from 
the Carta di* Carnaro, and its aim is to adapt 

their forms. and principles to the facts ^f to-day.* 

. • 

* Vide Appendix I and III. App. I : The Constitution of 
the State of Fiyme/’ drawn up by d'Annunzio and his advisers, 
represents the ideal State towards which his followers, as well 
as many others, belonging both to the Fascist and to other groups, 
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This Guild Movement h^s various ^,spects that 
differentiate it from any othef Trade Union or 
Guild Movement. I is progran^me does not include 
“ the abolition of private property ” by means of 

the class war,” nor the “ Socialization of the 
means of Production,” i.e., the creation of a new 
Society in which all property is vested in the State. 
It recognizes, on the contrary, the real flexibility 
of economic ” laws ” (so-called). It does not 
object to private property, provided that it is 
accompanied by a consciousness of social responsi- 
bility and is neither “ parasjtic * nor “ profiteer- 
ing ” andnit^ aim is, by means of the free com- 
petition of ability (“Totta di capacita ”) to select 
and foster those forms of production and organiza- 
tion which will best serve the public.* But along- 
side private property of individuals and of capitalist 
firms, it explicitly recognizes those Gyild forms of 
proprietorship which are being formed in' the Co- 
operatives of production, run by Labour, 'ctud the 
Consumers’ Co -operatives, and it does not fail to 
recognize that these latter ought to be substituted 

are tending. App. Ill . “ The Statutes of the Fascist Corpora- 
tions (" corporation '' the Italian term for Guilds) is an indis- 
pensable document for the understanding of present efforts 
towards the reconstruction of Italy. 

* “ It is true that Fascism has destroyed the indictment 
against property that was brought by Communism ; but an indict- 
ment may be brought once more at the instance of the injured 
nation more just and enlightened than that of Communism. 
I mean that property unworthily used cannot any longer be 
tolerated. 

We would put in the dock irresponsible holdefs of property : 
they are the real delinquents.” — Edmondo Rossoni, the general 
secretary of the Fascist Corporations, in II Lavoro d* Italia, 
February 22, 1923, recognizing thus frankly the social function of 
capital. Fascism gives itself a moral basis for controlling it. 
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for other fprh:xs of cajjifalist action wherever they 
can' show better results.* 

• In this System the* problems »of the abolition of 
the wage systerh ” and “ the emancipation of’ the 
proletariate are by no means left out of sight, 
but, like that of the “ preservation, or not, of 
Capitalism,” are looked on as questions of proved 
capacity, that is to say, as questions to be decided 
according to the test of capacity affordec? by the 
development of the organizations in question, and 
not as a political problem, to be solved a priori 
from ^axiomatic theortps. The intention is to •set 
up a competition free from all privilpg^ or legal 
monopoly which “ will take ]^he form of a ‘ lotta 
di capacita ’ between the. various groups of 
producers.” 2 This , intention was undoubtedly 
suggested by the experience^ of war economy and 
by the moire; recent experiments of thte Russian 
Revolution. 3 

The negative of the ** class war for the conquest 
of power,” by means oP which, according to 
traditional Socialism, the proletariate were to bring 
about the new social order, occupied an important 
position in Fascist theory, which is, for this reason, 
condemned to certain failure l^y the Socialists and 
Syndicalists of^ the old school. They pronounce 

* “ Fascist Trade Unionism,” says Mussolini, does not fail to 
see that, at a future day, the Trade Union Producers' Societies 
may be the unit of a new type of economy,” but he denies that 
the proletariate is \o-day in a position to create such a type. 

» F. Lollini : ” Sindacalismo Nazionale e Ricostr^izione Econo- 
mica,” in La Vita Italiana, November i^, 1922, 

3 The substitution of a struggle (or competition) between dif- 
ferent kinds of organized ability for the struggle between classes 
(class war) was already foreseen by writers during the war. Cf. 
also Guilds and Co-operatives in Italy, by Odon Por, p. 5. 
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this judgment because they^fail to see that Fascism 
has actually accomplished a ^evolution and diat 
the time for construi:tion has arrived. This is the 
contention of Fascism, , which ma*intains that the 
class war, if not abolished, must be at least sus- 
pended, because we have already reached the stage 
of national reconstruction on the basis of a sound 
social order — the stage which the Social Commu- 
nists hc^pci to reach by means of their conquest 
of power ” — “ Conquistare lo Stato per Rifare 
ritalia ” was the programme of the early Social- 
ists, but, ’ as we have seen, its realization was 
prevented, by the extremists ; a programfne sub- 
stantially identical with that of the Fascist! ; the 
difference between them arises from the difference 
in the positions they occupy. It is one of tactics, 
not of substance. 

In order to understand the 'acts -and the inten- 
tions of the Fascist!, we must realize nhe view, 
they take as to the present phase of our history 
and as to their own stra^tegic position. They firmly 
believe that we are in a revolutionary period and 
that it is therefore possible to create and recon- 
struct. This was their purpose, and not merely to 
put one set of men into the Government in place 
of another. According to them, the new phase 
of history was to develop, not in accordance with 
some pre-arranged Utopia, but as a new and sound 
basis for further social development. 

We have said more than once that f'ascism, 
especially since it has come into power, is not, 
and does not consider itself, a party. “ The 
elements of which Fascism is composed do not 
belong to a single class, they are fused together 
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in the cruciibl^ of patrk)t:ism. Fascism to-day is 
the 'State and all that is in it ; the economic 
organizations and all die various forces that support 
Fascism are supporters no^ of a party but of ‘the 
State.’* * 

All the organs of F ascism, political and economic, 
consider themselves as organs of the State, acting 
in the service of national reconstruction. “ Fas- 
cism is ^e State — political, military, industrial. 
The Corporations are the economic, productive side 
of Fascism*' (Rossoni). “The Corporations * will 
be State organs acting in the sphere of economici? *’ 
(Rachelij. And by a resolution passed M’arch 15, 
1923, the Great Fascist Council “recognizes in 
the Corporations one of the aspects of the Fascist 
Revolution.** ^ *. 

The relations of Fascist Trade Unionism with 
the State are, ,of cou^se, quite different from those 
of other ?ypes of Trade Unionism. These, with 
their “ cfass war,** were definitely anti -State, for 
they identified it with the ruling class and con- 
sidered it as the instrument of class oppression. 2 


* Mario Racheli, the leader of the Corporation of Agriculture, 
in Lavoro d* Italia (the official organ of the Confederation of 
Corporations, February 22, 1923). * 

> The truth is that the class war of the Socialist Trade Unions 
was, to a great extent, a mere theoretical dogma ; in practice 
they were ready to collaborate with the State, just as with the 
employers, but nevertheless it was considered politic to insist 
on a revolutionary {)hraseology, thus creating h fatal misunder- 
standing. “ The avowed theoretic principles of the Fascist Trade 
Unions are nothing but a bold statement ,of a method which the 
Socialists have iii reality always pursued, although they found it 
convenient to mask it by revolutionary phrases. Fascist Trade 
Unionism has simply taken as its principle of organization that 
which was the logical outcome of Reformism.'" — O. Zuccarini, in 
Critic^ Politica, December 25. 1922.1 

16 * 
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National Trade Unionism, on the -other hand, 
considers the State as above c4ass, and desires that 
it should really retain that positioij. 

I'he old Trade Unionism held aloof from the 
State, while the new considers itself, part of it, an 
organ of the economic r,ecovery of the country, a 
permanent organ of production. As such it claims 
the function of directing the whole economic life 
of the country. 

It "follows from the relationship of national 
Trnde Unionism with the State and from the func- 
ti6n it has undertaken that it must deal with 
production,* and not merely with the interests of 
certain classes — with all the elements of production, 
not one only, and that it must be on a footing of 
frank collaboration with the other elements and, as 
far as possible, avoid friction. 

If national Trade Unionism were to organize^ 
Labour only, or Employers only, it would land 
the Nation in civil war ; but this is precisely what 
it wants to avoid with its methods of organization, 
which are specially directed to the restoration of 
peace as an indispensable condition of the moral 
and economic restoration of the country and its 
future progress. 

National Trade Unionism, then, is not waging the 
class war, nor is it merely regulating relations 
between Capital and Labour ; it is collaborating 
with the State in the re-ordering, of the Nation, 
organizing every citizen in his character of pro- 
ducer. It is not ‘a class organization, “ no longer 
dealing merely with wage -earners, but general, 
social, interprofessional, or integral.''" ' 

* S. Panunzio, in Lavoro d*Italia, May 12, 1923, 
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It must not^be supposed that Fascism thinks it 

Dos^ible ’to abolish the class war at a stroke ; the 

• • • 

^ish to get rid^ of it is a suggestion, and ^one 
:hat is fully justified by •many indications both 
economic and political ; but Fascism itself admits 
hat the class war will inevitably return if there is 
serious resistance to the new order, which is 
‘ntended to do away with the conditiops that 
Droduce k. 

This collaboration is not meant by Fascism to 
be a method of protecting vested inter€sts ; -the 
intention is that all sriiould become efficient pro- 
ducers, and it will not tolerate the self-JSeelcing who 
want only to keep what they liave got, who merely 
make a pretence of assisting production. In the 
case of capitalists v^ho are doing important work 
there will be no interference,* but only in any case 
where the inlierests of the Nation are neglected. 
In ‘opposition to the capital of the capitalists will 
stand tffe capital of the^ producers, organized 
workers and technicians. 

“ The relations between Capital and Labour may 
vary according to the function of Capital, or rather, 
according to the method in whioh that function is 
fulfilled. Capital must not think only of maljing 
profit, but should recognize its responsibility for 
running big enterprises for the country, that will 
add to its strength and prestige. If Capital fails 
to recogpize this responsibility and does not fulfil 
this important function, we believe that •the pres- 
sure of Trade Unionism will be indispensable either 
as a spur to action or to get rid of capitalists 
altogether anfl leave the field free to a kind of 
Capital which doe^ recognize a national responsi- 
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bility and an appointed missioi?) ” •/ (Rossoni). 

And as for Labour, Fascism' does not consider it 
simply as jnerchanclis^, but as a living, creative, 
intelligent force, plac(^d at the' service of the 
country ” (Rossoni). 

These, principles are^ reflected in the new 
economic order that is - being elaborated. Every 
kind of activity, manual and intellectual, is being 
organized ; all producers — working ^capitalists, 
technical and professional employees, merchants, 
artisans, artists, peasant proprietors, industrial and 
agricultural labourers, etc.f are being organized 
in Tradfe Unions, local, provincial and * national, 
according to their «trade, industry, or profession. 
These Trade Unions have a large measure of 
autonomy and may decide ^questions among them- 
selves in the usual methods, such as strikes and 
lock-outs, although it is understood <as a rule that 
a pacific solution is to be preferred arfd extreme 
measures reserved for extreme cases. ' 

Trade Unions of different crafts in the same 
branch of industry or profession unite in a National 
Corporation. 

The National « Corporation represents all the 
interests of a given branch in relation to other 
Corporations and to general intereists, and must see 
to it that the special interests of the branch do not 
conflict with those of the national industry or of 
the Nation, r , 

The v2*rious National Corporations are affiliated 
together in the Confederation pf National 
Corporations. 

It will be seen that Fascism does dot intend (as 
is usually believed abroad) to freate« mixed bojiies 
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of employers ^nd woricfers, which would be an 
economic absurdity,* but to form perfectly distinct 
Unions of liomogeneolis categories and to^co -ordinate 
them in Corporations. The form pi organization 
selected does not neglect the work of watching over 
the interests of its members, whether eniployers, 
technicians, or operatives,, nor does it mix opera- 
tives, capitalists, and the managerial staff in a single 
Union, biU it binds them in a Corporatioft, tn order 
that they may collaborate in the interest bf the 
commune and the Nation. ^ 

A Corporation, * according to the Fascist defi- 
nition, is the union of the various , (Elements of 
production of a given branchy to which the work 
of each is directed, though each belongs to ‘a 
distinct category or cr^ift.** We may quote also a 
wider definition : . 

“ All homogelieou^ trades are grouped in a Trade 
Union ; •all Trade Unions of similar kinds form 
one Coi^oration ; the Union of the Corporations 
in a superior organism sfiitable for ensuring a 
common direction and harmonious progress gives 
birth to the C^fedfiiation n£ CorpoTartionSi 

“It is in truth the Nation herself wlio, having 
attained territorial unity after fierce conflicts, now 
strives after a©d achieves another unity — a ilnity 
of production by a comprehensive organization of 
all her agents *and instruments of production.’' * 
The Corpor<ition is, then, the synthesis of every 
productive activity ; it is a body alwayj ready to 
study industrial problems and t® bring the various 
trades into touch and into cordiaL collaboration. 
It is within fhe Corporation that the conditions of 

> Gius<»ppe Battaglia, in Lavoro d* Italia, 1923. 
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collaboration must be worked out ; Corporation 
should issue decisions so that^ there may* be tini- 
formity of action adiong the 'Trade Unions. 

Although th^y consider collaboration a national 
necessity, the Fascist! do not preach it ; they know 
that the class war can be suspended or ended only 
by the recognition of some great social duty of 
which everyone sees the importance, or during some 
social dris'ls (such as war) when united action for 
a common future is a question of life or death ; 
the^ consi^der present conditions sufficiently critical 
to make the need for collaboration and united 
action universally felt, but they are aware that 
“ collaboration woul<| be useless and without mean- 
ing unless organs for collaboration had been created 
and were alive and at work^ — such organs are the 
Corporations, affording the natural means of uniting 
and controlling the various trafdes.’^ ^Collaboration 
could not be realized effectively except by'^'a scheme 
of separate bodies formed on a basis of 'coimmon 
function and technique*' and affiliated in a common 
organization superior to the interests of individuals, 
trades, and classes, making them all subservient to 
the supreme interests of the Nation, above all 
(when the Nation is 'ruled by an ironi^w^ by a 
1 force which seems"f6 recallThe grea}; periods of our 
^history” (Rossoni). 

All that is essential concerning collaboration and 
the Corporations is summed up by, Mario Racheli 
in Lavoro^d'ltalia, April 17, 1923: — 

“ The sole collaboration possible i§ one which 
takes heed of the various rights and responsibilities 
which arise out of conflicting interes-ts ; but this 
presupposes parties and Trade Unions very different 
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:rom tTios€; Vhich haye * wlou^ht havoc in the 
3as^. 

• “ The otgans for such a collaboration can be no 
3 ther than the Corporations, which do'not prgfess 
either to ignore or to suppress the^ natural, inevit- 
able, and fruitful conflict of economic interests, and 
vhich therefore organize "the trades in Trade Unions 
according to ’ characteristics by which they differ 
Tom on^ another ; but at the same tvna aim at 
:o-ordinating their action in the interest pf the 
Nation and its place in the world. The Cor.pora- 
■iofiTepresehts in*the economic world th^t printjple 
')f social jus^tice which should (Control ali classes and 
which is the sole foundation for social peace. The 
Corporation is the result and climax of the whgle 
Trade Union Movement, reoriented by experience 
and freed from outgrown shibboleths. The Cor- 
poration is on« asfiect of the Fascist Revolution. 
To think of Vascism simply as a party is a funda- 
mental •error. Fascism is the new National State. 
It can be represented by* the ancient symbol of 
justice. 

“ But it is clear that this spirit of justice must 
reside in son\pthing superior to party and must 
have at the same time a sf)e(?ial persuasive and, 
if need be, coercive force. Collaboration, e^ien if 
Labour is in agreement with all the other factors of 
production, cannot really in itself achieve anything 
unless these various factors submit, either volun- 
tarily or by force, to some superior law which is 
the accepted authority of the ^economi5 world.” 

The Corporations, then, aim at reorganizing the 

Ni^tinn nndpr npw s^irirtion*^ pind on a h;:^sis of 
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individual and group responsibility ^ at organizing 
and regulating its economic life: they are Regu- 
lative Guilds ; “they form the scaffolding, of the 
liewo natioiial solidarity “ (Rossoni), as conscious 
organs of Government. 

National Trade Unionism has found in “ the 
Nation not only an inspiViting ideal, but also an 
umpire to adjudicate and decide questions arising 
out of cla'ss conflicts ; thus restoring idea of 
the Nation as an active centre of organization.’* > 
National Trade Unionism is founded on the spirit 
of , service*; it asks nothing |rom the State but to 
serve it;, it promises no Utopia to its hiembers, 
but demands from them the spirit of sacrifice. 

alt declines to recognize the rule “ homo homini 
lupus “ and trusts to the spiritual needs of man, 
his moral sense, his religious nature, his ideality, 
and his reverence for the State’ — in^ a^ word, to the 
life of the Spirit. From this new attitude-of mind 
arises a new and potent driving force, very different 
in direction from those that have hitherto been 
brought to bear on Trade Unionism. 

The pivot of Fascist Trade Unionism is the State. 
The Statutes of the Corporations (Appendix III) 
are provisional and' do not define everything ; they 
do not define “ national interests,” ^ “ the superior 
law,” they do not clearly state, nor regulate the 
rules of submission to this law. For the present, 
it is the directors of the Corporations who formu- 
late the law and watch over its application. 

A short ' experien^pe has shown already that the 
^sjtgm, thus administered, does, not work. The 
authority of the directors is considererd arbitrary, 
* Francesco Meriano, in Resto del Carlino, Ap|*il 29, 1923. ^ 
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and seVer^ V* categorjip^ ” »of producers do not 
recognize it. ' Regjular and reasonable relations 
between thfe Corporations and the State are essential, 
“ because it is only througfi the authoritative sup- 
port of the Government that they can set up th^ 
new social and economic system indicated by the 
Fascist Revolution. * 

It will h'e well here to interpose a short sketch 
of the e];^perience till now of the Fascist Trade 
Union Movement. After a little more than a 
year and a half of official life it has about 

1.300.000 affiliated r^embers ; of these, 8oo,doo 
belong fb the Corporation of Agriculture ;• in these 

800.000 members are represented all categories 

of agriculturists, peasants, farm labourers, small- 
holders, tenants, land-owners and about 50,000 
experts. * ^ 

Many of Jhese i’tave been absorbed from the 
old Trade Union organizations, some are new 
recruits,® drawn especially from the middle class. 
The “ Italian Confederation of Tradesmen (Com- 
mercianti) and Small Manufacturers (Industrial! ) '* 
has recently joined the Confederation of Corpora- 
tions, but no other Association of em^ployefs. intends 
to join at present. • 

The movement is growing at such a pace •that 
the old organizations of employers and of workers 
(bearing in mind, no doubt, the earlier Fascist 
method of acc^uiring organizations by force) were 
afraid tKat their position would become i^mpossible, 
and that they would be absogrbed against their 
will, and protested in the name of “ Liberty of 
Association.’* In order to tranquilize them, the 

> Renzo §acchetti, in Lavoro d' Italia, May 5, 1923. 
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Great Fascist Council mas ''declared repeatedly that 
it is opposed to all Trade U^ion monopoly, *and 
that “ Fascist Trade Unionism must be a trade 
unionism of ‘ qualitative minority,’ and not of 
pumber and unanimity” (April 30, 1923). 

This declaration seems, at first sight, to stultify 
the whole system of th6 Corporations, for one 
cannot see how the Corporations can exercise a 
regulative • function unless they have a ^monopoly 
in the* industry for which they are responsible. 

When, however, one compares this decision, 
wh^ch has reference only to ' a Trade Union 
monopoly, ^and not ' to a Corporation monopoly, 
with the importance^ attributed by the Fascisti to 
regulating the relation between the Corporations 
and the State, we see that it points, not to the 
paralysis of the system of Corporations, but to 
their legal recognition, and it <s this which assures 
their authority, notwithstanding the conflicts be- 
tween various Trade Unions. For instance^ Fascist 
Trade Unionism can go on organizing its associa- 
tions of Employers and of Labour. But the latter 
will be unofficial bodies, comparable to political 
parties, which prepare legislative measures with a 
view to their being passed in Parliament ; while 
regulative action would be undertaken — and on a 
national scale — only by the Chartered Corporations, 
on which all other organizations?, whether of 
workers, employers, or the professions, should be 
proportionately represented. 

But if these Chaptered Corporations^'are to enjoy 
full authority and prestige, it is necessary not 
merely that their status and functia»n should be 

fully recognized, but also that the State and the 

■» \ 
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organizatioMs'Y^f consiyAers I should take part in 
them. ‘Otherwise, • within the Corporation, em- 
ployers, technicians ^nd operatives might combine 
to oppose the State. ^ 

Chartered Corporations thus organized will giv£ 
expression to corporate law. They will direct the 
legislation for which the State is responsible. 
From their* position of superiority to all disputing 
parties tl 4 ey will be able to make dec*isi6ns that 
no one will dare to resist on pain of national 
outlawry. 

Th.e various Chartered Corporations will u#iite 
to forni the new basis for the .State^ ♦ 

The problem of systematizing the Corporations 
within the State is of the utmost urgency, other- 
wise conditions will re^vert to what they were when 
Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations were 
a menace tq, die ^h:ate. To-day this menace is 
held ii]i..dieck by the discipline imposed by Fascism. 
ItTs iht old problem which other movements have 
studied and discussed but fiever solved; the same 
which vocational Councils were intended to solve, 
but of which Chartered Corporations are, in my 
opinion, a better solution. It is certain, however, 
that some solution must be fbund, for the problem 
has ripened mjder Fascism by the creation of the 
Corporations, by means of which great masses 
of workers hTave been brought within the orbit 
of the ^ State, , forming a reserve of power from 


* “ Collaboration between Capital and Labour,!^ when it has 
been attempted, has always excluded •the State and the con- 
sumers, and has always, therefore, been out for “ skinning the 
public.” Often^an understanding between employers' and workers' 
organizations has resulted in bringing pressure to bear upon 
Governments for the introduction of high protective tariffs. 
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which it is drawing, ^and ? will continue to draw 
increasingly, for its staff of managers 'knd 
technicians.^ " . ' ' 

“The probleiji is to . find a juHdical fprrn^fQr 
an already accomplished fact : the subordination 
ojf the Trade Union Movement to national ends. 
The Trade Union, from, being an instrument of 
warfare against the State, must become an organ 
of the Stat^, it must be no longer a casual microbe 
in the social body, but an integral element in 
the national organism. 

The thing is to find hew this can be done. 

“ For subordination and integration do not mean 
suppression and arrest, but development, ampli- 
fication of the function of the Trade Union. 

“ What is required, then,, is to rise from fact 
to law. 

“ The actual situation of Fascist Trade Unionism 
is precarious, though we may not wish to admit ‘it. 

“ It is not, as our adversaries think, or 'pretend 
to think, that Fascist 1‘rade Unions, barred from 
social co-operation, see every door closed against 
them, and are obliged, therefore, to submit to 
the demands of the State and the employers. The 
short but significant Tiistory of the Corporations, 
especially after the revolution, goes to show how 
the test of social co-operation works both ways 
and is imposed upon both sides alike. 

“ On the other hand, after haying made an 
end of thf demagogic illusion, the revolutionary 
miracle, Fascist Trade Unionism is ript bent on 
creating a legal illusion, a miracle of law and order. 
As a matter of fact, the position df categories 
as of individuals depends rather on their strength^ 
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in the *fuIlesN sense of* the Ivord — their capability, 
thaft on -the perfection of the rules regulating their 
relations. 

“ But the present situatjpn cannot be indefinitely 
prolonged. 

‘‘ For systematization by law is necessary, in- 
dispensable ; ^ there cannot be substance without 
form; it is impossible to conceive of social insti- 
tutions v^ich are not subjected, soon(?r t>r later, 
to regulation by the State. • 

“No one can doubt that the moment for this 
has fome, as evferyOjpe must admit that in &uch 
matters* improvisation is inaSmi^ibl^.* » 

“ A beginning must be ijiade. 

“ The vast crucible, where the ingredients *of 
Italy’s new social lif^ are bubbling in a state of 
flux, awaits the artificer wjio will mould future 
history. Sketches We have already; we are wait- 
ing for a finished design. 

“ Thti Trade Union, then, the Corporation, 
solemnly accepted by the* revolution, must form 
part of the framework of State. The Corporation, 
suppressing the methods of class war formerly in 
use, must be able to substitute methods that suit 
the exigencies of a Fascist "State, and which also 
are sanctioned,, for without sanction no action is 
possible. 

“ It is pr"ecisely this legal sanction that is 
required.” ' , 

A special committee has been appointed by the 
Grand CoyYicil of the Fascisti for the study of 
this great problem, which involves wide interests 
and a radical transformation in the structure 

* Editerial in II Lavoro d* Italia, May 19, 1923. 
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of the State. ProVesso^ Sergio Panunzio, a 
distinguished jurist, who is oae of its members, 
proposes : 

The institution pi the compulsory Trade 

Union ; 

2. Legal recognition of Trade Unions.” 

In support of these proposals, he says : ** The 
public conscience is now mature enough to render 
it impossible for Italy to retain ^ permanently an 
attitude of anarchy and illegality towards the Trade 
Unions. „ 

It is not enough that they should receive, legal 
recognition, Jthato recognition should become com- 
pulsory not facultative ; what is needed is that 
every citizen should be required by law to belong 
to a Trade Union with a constitution defining 
clearly its rights and duties in relation to other 
Trade Unions, guaranteed by the sifpr.eme authority 
of the State, through its judiciary power. As the 
citizen has obtained his subjective right ^ in the 
State, so he ought to 'obtain his subjective right 
in the Trade Union and towards the Trade 
Union. 

“ The Trade Union, besides being compulsory, 
ought to be a full legal entity, with public and 
priv^ite rights; it ought not merely to be recognized 
by the State, it ought to be an organic part of 
the State, a Trade Union, so to speak, of the 
State.” 

The compulsory Trade Union would be the pre- 
liminary and the basis of the Charter^ Corpora- 
tions or Chartered Regulative Guilds, unless the 
proposer had in mind the Carta W Carnaro^ 
that is to say, the provision of a politico -Tra;le 
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Union basis >^ather than a ^purely economic pro- 
visifln.* * 

There is another import^int side 9f this problem : 
the position of the very numerous productive and 
distributive Guilds existing in Italy. Fascism, after 
having fought against, ' often destroyed, but, in 
most cases, actually conquered these Guilds, which 
were, mc^t of them. Socialist, now, in^itS second 
phase, affords them full recognition, incorporating 
their methods, which are characteristically It*a^lian, 
in its own scherrie of social construction. 2 

The work of reorganizing and developing the 
ancient Guilds is now actually under way and 
new Guild initiative is at work, as in the great 
works of reconstruction in France. The Guild 
Movement in Tuscany, which is affiliated to the 
Fascist Central Co-operative body, “is at the head 

* In the Italian Guild Republics of the Middle Ages every 
citizen was obliged to be a member of some Guild. The best 
known and classic example is that Dante was a mem'ber of the 
Guild of Apothecaries. 

* " Co-operation, when it is not disturbed and turned aside 
from its economic mission by political and speculative influences, 
and when fitly organized for action, is invaluable for the control 
of markets and in the field of labour, » as h school of responsibility 
for the rank and file of the workers. Co-operation cannot be 
considered as in any way opposed to Liberal principles, * or as 
interfering with the play of commercial and industrial activities, 
but as a practical means for combating all forms of monopoly 
injurious to the consumer, and for applying the fundamental 
principle, of free j^competition. For this reason, I cannot but 
affirm my sympathy for those forms of co-operation which, con- 
scious of this high social mission and rising abov% the heat of 
class politics And religious faith, act a^ an army of defence for 
the public against unbridled speculation. Co-operation is an 
institution of the utmost social value and as such the State can 
give to it, not financial privilege, but moral support and the 
asjfcrance»of an ^atmosphere of liberty to work in." — Declaration 
or Mussolini, November 13! 1922.** 
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of a movement destf^ned' to solve, rapidly and 
effectively, the great problems* of the Region/’ ^ 
Many others, too, among the more important 
Guilds have associated themselves "'with the Fascist 
Trade Union and Co-operative Movement, such 
as the Guild of Seamen, the Guild of Mechanics, 
and those of farm labourers in many districts. 

There is no question here of a sudden change 
of flag f ihe Guilds give in their adb^.rence to 
Fascism because Fascism is now the State. For 
them " the Social-Communist Movement created a 

r 

situr.tion that was intolerable^; they had, and were 
bound to^ have, .constant relations with the State 
and the local authorities ; they are in their nature 
public institutions and, as such, cannot go in for 
the class war. They fight rather for a sphere of 
action, for more and more recognition as 
autonomous, true, and faithflil public servants. 
Their function was to increase and perfect pro- 
duction, to protect the consumer and to serve 
the State, whether “ botirgeois ” or not, and they 
were placed in an equivocal position, and against 
the State by a movement which insisted that its 
members must wage the “ class war ” and 
threaten “ revolution.’*" Under such circumstamces 
the State could not consider them as its friends. 

In the last analysis the “ lotta di capacita ” 
(competition of capability) was inaugurated by the 
Productive Guilds ; substituting functional com- 
petition in ^ the public interest for a sterile “class 
war,” a splendid effort of social construction. 
These Guilds, in certain localities and provinces, 

f 

* II LavoYo Co-operativo, the official organ of the Italian 
(Fascist) Syndicate of Italian Co-operatives, May- 2, 1923. 
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have a controlling influence 6n the whole economic 
life.* They cannot Extend their activity by actually 
enlarging and multiplying their institutions because 
they lack capital and would encounter grave oppo- 
sition from private enterprises. If they want to 
make further progress, they will have to collaborate 
with private, enterprises: The field for such’ 
collaboration is a wide one. It may ^ in elude a 
whole series of "hiew supplementary undert,akings 
needed either by the Guilds, the private firms, or 
by the public. These undertakings jhould*^ be 
founded^ financed, and managed by the Guilds in 
conjunction with the private em'^loyfers and the 
consumers, and also with the^ State or the public 
bodies concerned.* 

Fascism seems to -pave the way for such a 
departure. It has succeede^d, as we have said, 
in the province of Ravenna, in linking up (some- 
times by rather violent methods) the two pK)werful 
Trade tJnion Movements ^of the province — the 
Socialist and the Republican ; each of these was the 
base of a strong Guildist organization, comprising 
hundreds of Guilds in all branches of production 
and distribution. These two. organizations have, 
till now, been in competition for political reasons 
united they will form a splendid institution, capable 
of undertaking vast social tasks. Considering the 
Fascist tendency towards collaboration and 
corporate action, it seems likely that, in the 
future, they will ally themselves with private pro- 
ducers and -consumers and become a Regulative 
Guild, actually directing and developing the 

* Vide my article, “ Guild Tendencies in Italy," International 
Labcj^r Review, Mfty 1923. 
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economic life of tll^e pA)vince ^ti the public 
interest . , ' ' ' 

TJliere afe, then, on .^h^ one hand, the Corpora- 
tions with which the producers are affiliated by 
means of their Trade Unions, whose function it 
is to formulate and enforce regulations regarding 
industry and, on the other hand, there are in 
course , of ,, formation, other types of Regulative 
Guilds^ which actually produce and distribute. 

It is not necessary, at least for the present, 
to ^^ive a' special legal constitution to the Guilds 
of this ^laft type. . They ‘may have functional 
autonomy. It fs evident, however, that the Pro- 
ducing Guilds must Obey the regulations laid down 
by the Regulative Guild pure and simple, just 
as other business undertakings, whether public or 
private, must obey them. 

We cannot do more here than point out what 
seems most essential , in the Trade Union and 
Guildist policy of Fascism without dwelling on 
those episodes which may be considered as tran- 
sitory in view of the extraordinary circumstances 
of the early phaces. of Fascism hnd its present 
character and position. We must, however, call 
attention to one fact, already mentioned, that 
Fascism, in which Trade Unionism is so marked 
a feature, cannot be called reactionary in the 
ordinary sense . 

We have seen how Fascism was forced to hasten 
its advance towards the seizure of the Government 
by the action of certain groups of employers, who, 
seeing that National Trade Unionisrh meant busi- 
ness, and would demand sacrifices from them, befean 
to intrigue rgainst it. ^^Afte^ the rparch on Rome, 
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the Fascist* 'i^rade Unidris irlbreased their pressure 
on Employers, and •in many cases imposed great 
sacrifices *on them* e!fpe/:ially on ^he land- 
owners.* 

In many fural districts Fascist Trade Unions 
have introduced compulsory tillage in .order to 
give permauent emplo-yment to agricultural 
labourers, migratory and often unemployed, and 
one must* admit Vhat Fascist Unions of tenants, 
land-owners and peasants have persuadecf their 
members, without much difficulty, to jreorg*^ize 
their .farms in order* to giv^ work to the fSfrm 
labourers, while retrograde farmers have yielded 
to the request only under cccnpulsion. Some of 
the newer Fascist Industrial Unions maintain now 
tliat the lower wages accepted by the workers 
should be compensated by the guarantee from the 
^employers of f)ermanent work at a minimum wage, 
which is a sound ^Guildist claim. There are well- 
attested^ cases of the seizir^ of farms, ships, and 
factories by the Fascist Unions when the pro- 
prietors would not concede their “ just demands 
or when agreements had been infringed. 

At present •there is open^ conflict, between 
Fascist Trade Unionists and associations of land- 
owners.2 • 

* It is true that in many cases the Fascist Trade Unions were 
obliged to accept S reduction of wages, and worse conditions in 
other respects, and that they dare not strike ; these phenomena 
are taking place iif all countries just now and are due to the 
world crisis in production. The difference between ^^ascist orga- 
nizers and oth^f Trade Union organizer® is that the former say 
frankly that, for the time being, wages must be reduced owing 
to present conditions in industry, while the latter are unwilling 
to recognize the necessity. 

* |n industry, .especially among skilled workers, the Fascist 
unions are* not as yet Very^ stronf, and disnutes between them 
and the employers are not very g^cute. 
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“ The less intelligent dwners, those who/’ in 
the words of a report issued* by tke Corporation 
of Agricukure, April ,26, 1923, “identify their 
country with the propertied class, who saluted 
Fascism with delight as a reaction, pure and simple, 
intended .to replace the wprking class in that con- 
dition of slavery and destitution, .material and 
spiritual^ in which they existed for so many years, 
thus exposing the national flag no disparagement 
and dislike,” refuse now to enter the Corporation 
of AgricuHure, because they are afraid of being 
ouftoted by the skilled workmen and the labourers 
acting together?- they do not approve of the 
control of the Corporations because they dread 
“’the growing power of monopolistic Trade 
Unionism which will end by identifying itself with 
the State itself,” anck because “ it limits the free 
management of the farms.” ** * * 

In other words, the proprietors are afraid of 
the Trade Union mono>poly and Trade Union con- 
trol which the Fascist Unions seem likely to 
establish over their farms, and want to be free 
from the limitations — moral and material — which 
will undoubtedly b(^ set, by the Corporations, free, 
that is to say, to pursue their class war. 

We quote in full the following significant warn- 
ing from an authoritative Fascist organizer, a 
warning repeated by many of his colleagues : 

“ Everyone knows — hypocrisy would be useless — 
that we conquered by force the subversive parties 
and Labour organizations when those land -owners 
were giving way to them without resistance and 

* From a report of the General Confederation of Agriculturists 
(May 16, 1923). 
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without *any. ^ht againif the) red flag that seemed 
invirtcibk. The faat is that after having broken 
d’own the ** red ’ organi;^tion5, we say at once 
that we could not leave tije disorganized workers 
in the power of the employers, but that it was 
necessary to form them into new bodies that would 
defend the just rights of* Labour, encouraging the 
workers at ‘the same time to throw themselves as 
good citizens int% the work of producrtorf. 

“ And this is why we feel that the employers* 
organizations must be dissolved and formed anew 
for, having been formed during a period of class 
war, thdy are imbued with clas^ fe;elin^. For 
not a few of the supporters ^f these old organi- 
zations have thought of Fascism, and still think 
of it, as a reactionary rpovement which would allow 
the employer to reinstate, iust as before, those 
unutterable s\;stems which belonged to the dark 
“age's, by which the masters, after a popular 
dernonstiation of ‘ red * Trade Unionism, would 
be allowed to commit any^excesses they thought 
fit. Accordihg to these fine gentlemen, the Fascists 
and the Fascist State ought to intervene to 
moderate the demands of Labour, but never to 
limit the profits of Capital. 

“ No, by Gqd I 

“ No, it is not for this that two thousand 
Fascist! have died, and that two hundred thousand 
Black Shirts aje still prepared to die, 

“Yes, we say, and repeat to all the winds 
of heaven, tjlat Fascism is above bourgeoisie and 
proletariate. These higher laws are for the whole 
country, for ail men alike. If ever Fascism shows 
parfiality, that partiality will be its death warrant. 
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“ I say , this, I, ’^lio v\as once a . determined 
organizer of land-owners, at a .time when the State 
had no id^^a how to defend production and the 
owners of the soil, when the land-owners used to 
demand compulsory arbitration and free labour. 
To-day the Fascist Party and the Fascist Corpora- 
tions present an organizarion which unites all the 
forces of production and makes an end of mis- 
understand:ing, bringing about ay.eal collaboration 
between Capital and Labour. 

“^To-day, intelligent and honest Labour is with 
usf^. But the older landlords Who have already 
forgotten the, ye^^rs of Social-Communist rule, hang 
back and talk aboy,t their independence. 

“ Well, we must make use of Fascist methods 
with these gentlemen. I, ^ who have helped to 
beat the rebellious proletariate, am quite inclined 
to see the rebellious landlords beaten too ! And 
I am sure it would be to everyone’s advantage,’ 
both theirs and their labourers. It would pre- 
vent the resurgence di that revolutionary Trade 
Unionism, which will certainly be brought to life 
again by the overbearing character of some of 
these bourgeois gentlemen if Italian Fascism does 
not succeed in bringing them under control and 
making them respect its laws. 

“It would\ be too unjust — though, of course, 
it might be convenient for some people — if 
operatives, employees, and professionals, were forced 
to submit to sacrifices by no means negligible 
(reduction of wages, rise of rents, and the impo- 
sition of new taxes), while employers’ associations 
and individual landlords were left independent and 
entirely free from the control of Fascism anc|» of 
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those •Fascist organizatiortM which ought to be, 
now as always, superior to all distinctions of 
•bourgeoisie and pisoletariate » 

“ If this is I;ascist law,* the dilemmi is simple : 
either Fascism organized both feabour and em- 
ployers, and undertakes to arbitrate between th6m 
and compose their dilferences, or els^ Fascism 
must leave ‘Labour free so that it may defend, 
as best it caijL its own interests aj?d, its own 
rights of categOTy and of class. 

“ If then Fascism were to intervene only to 
moderate the demands of Labour, and •not to limit 
those ©f Capital, it would be true to. that we 
had been — consciously or unconsdou^y — the instru- 
ments of so-called bourgedis reaction, And^ in 
this case class war would once more triumph, both 
now and in the future. Fascism having failed in 
its attempt to.*inte,^vene as*arbitrator and to exact 
submission *alike from worker and employer. 

“ Sp it seem^ that, if it is absolutely essential 
to prevent tumult and quarrels, and if we intend 
to retain property as a social function, there would 
be no harm in adopting, for the sake of bringing 
about Reasonable collaboration of all classes, some 
coercive measures against ^ome of thr employers’ 
associations and some reactionary land-own(;rs. 

“ The reconstruction which Italy asks for must 
rise superior to every claim of private right or 
trade interest, and I am convinced — and many 
other Fascisfi — that if we want to avoid disappoint- 
ments, disputes, and abuses, one must* be prepared 
to be a *bit arbitrary and dictatorial.” ^ 

* BaroncinJt in the Assalto, official organ of the National 
fascist Party for the province of Bologna, April 15 and 22, 192'^,. 
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Another Fascist or^z^nizej, intervieM^^d by the 
Nuovo Paese of Rome (March 4,^1923), with 
reference to the action of the Corporations in case 
of resistance from employers’ associations, said : 
“ Such cases wduld be referred at once to the 
special committee, and if a peaceful solution could 
not be arrived at, the Confederation would inter- 
vene in the dispute. If that failed, then the State 
would interyene in whatever way ^^d by whatever 
organs seemed suitable to the matter in' dispute. 
Beyond State intervention, there might be Fascist 
action — of the nature of a strike-; but not like 
that of the Socialists, ^destructive of wealth .1 Our 
strike would have a different moral character; 
thajt of protesting against unreasonable employers 
and capitalists. Finally, if all these measures 
failed, the Fascist Corporations would not oppose 
occupying the factories and worksho^ps and carry- 
ing them on themselv^es, but in the name of the 
State and with its consent. .1 

“ Such‘ occupation need not alarm anyone. It 
would be the final appeal, which would be resorted 
to only in case of the failure of all legal and 
pacific negotiations. An experiment of such occu- 
pation was"'" made ‘at , Perugia, and in several 
farms, in the province of Siena. They were 
not intended as methods of expropriation, nor could 
such experiments ever have that purpose in the 
future, since we are entirely opposed to any class 
dictatorship.” 

Thus th6 organized employers, who accept 
Fascist politics, have become dissatisfied with its 
Trade Union tactics. They have back^ recon- 
ciliation between Labour and Capital ” because P 
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went with th^t destruction •of Social-Communist 
monopoly^ which was very much to their interest, 
and because they hgped that* the reconciliation* 
would be based ,on commcfri exploitation of the 
State. If they were able to exploh the State in 
a thousand ways, the question of Labour conditions* 
would become of secondary importance. Any rise 
in wages woifld be paid* by the public. The 
State, however, would not permit itsf^lf ,to be 
exploited, Snd th^ Fascist Trade Unions v^ould 
not allow them to exploit the public, so ^ the 
capitalists were disappointed. • • 

Moreover, since Trade LImonism h J:he 3e- 
termining force in Fascism itself, *the5e capitalist 
speculators finally turned against political Fascism^. 
The proletariate, in the early days, had been beaten 
in the political field as well as the economic, 
now it is the turn pf the capitalist speculators 
^ho, if they Insist on their class war, will be 
beaten iij the econ(?mic field. For the Corporations 
are not ends in themselves^* but an organ .of the 
State, a “ buttress of Fascism and the backbone 
of the State ” (Resto del Carlino, March i 6 , 
1923 ), which means that the employers will have 
to submit in the end. 

One cannot help seeing that great changes ^re 
going on in the* class war and all that it implies. 

■ 

It is interesting to notice that while many of 
the big 'land-owners and large farmers are con- 
servative and unprogressive, many farrAers who 
manage their own farms and slcilled agriculturists 
of various kiryis, who come into close contact with 
Lal^ur, are beginning to develop new class 
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sympathies as producj^s ofid citizens*. “ They feel 
that in order to get the better of the cla^s of 
landlords who are 'largely abeentees, thinking only 
of rtheir selfish interests, they must find support 
among the organized’ workers/’ to quote from 
“ Instructions for the Constitution of Agrictiltural 
Unions of Employers anrd Experts/* forming part 
of the Confederation of National Corporations. 

This is. certainly a new and noteworthy result, 
likely^ to prove fruitful in deierminirfg the new 
relations between economic classes. 

^ "None ^bf the Corporations, which are in course 
of fornjatt'on, have, as yet, exercised their full 
influence ; "one of the most active, after that of 
agriculture, is the Corporation of the School, which 
has drawn up educational reforms which Govern- 
ment has already accepted and brought into action ; 
the Corporation of Intellectual Pr^>fessions and that 
of Arts are also noteworthy ; the 'Corporation of 
the Theatre is trying to put a stop to the, exploita- 
tion of the artists bye profiteering managers; the 
Corporation of Employees caters for all private 
employees in separate branches from Government 
employees. A Corporation of Public Health has 
just beefl' launded v/hich includes associations of 
doctors, chemists, midwives, and veterinary sur- 
geons. The National Corporation* of Industry and 
Commerce is just beginning to function. 

There is a general atmosphere of activity and 
willingness to work ; the Corporations Istimulate 
and encefurage all productive action, and are ready 
everywhere to take the initiative ; they do not, 
by any means, limit themselves tob deaUng with 
Labour conditions. A new spirit^ is sprea(|ing, 
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especially among the fwor’^^ng class. The dis- 
tribution. of rewardsi among the various agents of 
production* is no denser decided ijierely by 
strength ; develof)ment and improvement of method 
are considered. The Cor|)o ration?, by organizing 
technical and managerial capacity together with 
Labour, are introducing *210 entirely new Tone into 
industry, \Vhich will certainly further national 
interests. V • • 

The opmion of the Corporations has great .weight 
with the State. For instance, there was much talk 
in the early days of Fascist Government t)f harfgijng 
over the State railways to private management, 
because their deficit is enormous. ‘This is due 
to various economic reasons, but chiefly to the 
excessive staff of operatives and employees, and 
to their unrest. Bht, under the new regime, the 
service of the railways is improved, largely through 
the collaboration of the railway workers them- 
selves.* For this 'reason the Fascist Railway Union 
pronounced against the ce«sion of the railways to 
private firms, and no more is being said about 
it ; but the whole railway system is being re- 
organized and , superfluous workers dismissed, and 
it is hoped that in a coupie t)f y(?clfs'"the deficit 
will have disappeared and the whole system will 
be working efficiently. 

Other^ Trade Union organizations, such as the 
Confederation of Labour and the Confederation 
under* the direction of the “Popular Catholic” 
Party, have, lost many mernbers, artd for the 
moment have hardly made up their minds what 
line to take% The Confederation of Labour is still 
pletty strong in industry ; just recently it got a 
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majority in the electiojr o]& j:hop stewards f6*r Turin 
factories ; the minority are Fascisti, but majority 
and minority work ''toget|ier. - In some’ provinces 
agri^jultural labour contracts were#made jointly by 
the old and the hew organizations . 

In certain localities, where the quarrel between 
the “ reds ” and the Fascisti had its origin before 
Fascist tirces, there is still acu^^ dissension, not 
without violence on both sides against both person 
and property, but the situation is improving day 
by day. For instance, the Socialist organization, 
both Trade^Union and political, was able no take 
part freely in \he referendum for and against 
municipalization at Genoa (May 20, 1923), and 
gain the day for municipalization against the 
Fascisti. ‘ 

The affiliation of the old organizations to the 
Corporations is rendered difficult, not so much On 
principal as for political, sentimental, and personal 
reasons.' The national principle is now recognized 
by all organizations. The whole proletariate has 
now become an integral part of the Nation : a 
result of the utmost historic importance ; the one 
definite reSIiXt of a^loKfg tumultuous struggle. 

One may say that the Carf/z di Carnao has 
become the ideal and the goal of the pioneers of 
national progress. But while the Fascisti think 
it necessary to build a bridge between the present 
and the future— a bridge consisting of the Corpora- 
tions — d’Aitnunzio’s followers prefer .to organize 
themselves in separate unions of manual and brain 
workers, excluding employers, and are aow actually 
preparing a constituent assembly of Trade Uniorfe, 
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which wouM be the of a new national 

organization of all unions which accept explicitly, 
how and henceforth, the Carta^ di Carnaro as their 
economic and ptf)litical prpgramm^. ^ 

A detailed examination of what is going on 
just now in Italy brings to light the bjrth of a 
new functional democracy,, desiring, unlike political 
democracy, to serve and not to exploit the State, 
which wil]^ be ^^^ew engine for drivfng^ ahead, 
constructively and collectively, and will establish 
an equilibrium of a new kind, not ^tatic*^but 
dynamic. * 

(B) “ Gruppi di Competenza 
The idea of re-ordering the State on a basis 
of efficiency and abilijty has been from the first 
a main characteristic of Fas.cism, and one which 
has been singylatly l 5 ,cking in every other Govern- 
ment. This idea^has taken form in the “ Groups 
of Confpctence,” which are intended as a kind of 
prelude to Vocational Councils, as Mussolini ’pointed 
out in a statement which appeared May 7, 1923, 
The nature and functions of these Groups were 
clearly stated • by Massimi Roc x^ .^.. National 
Secretary for Groups of "‘Competence before 
Fascism came into power : “In view of the r^pid 
development of the party, which has made it already 
the principal determining force in Italian politics 
and w^l very, soon make it the decisive and 
dominant force, it must, without delay^ think of 
'^ts coming responsibility and p»epare the organiza- 
tion required for a possible Government, and one 
that will sefve the needs of the country at the 
present crisis^ The party is, in fact, engaged in 
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forming the organs reces^ry for the -direction of 
Italian affairs; it has grouped the workers "into 
Trade Unions, and ‘‘in some regions the employers 
as ^^ell. A true disciplined army^has been created 
for the maintenance of order and the defence 
of national prestige ; and, as a party, in the 
strict sense of the word' it fulfils, day by day, 
besides its spiritual and political functions, that 
of bringing into harmony the 9 ^aflictii]g interests 
of the various classes ; all this is nothing short 
of an attempt to foster the organic growth of the 
State of the future, which 'will not suppress but 
will seleftt ’ its *j^arliamentary assemblies &nd will 
entrust to them all questions of general politics, 
ahd especially foreign politics, while it will summon, 
for the solution of other problems, technical 
Councils of a novel character, elected by pro- 
fessional associations. ' * , 

“For one cannot help seeing that the purely 
political problems which agitated Society*’ during 
the last century are now thrown into the shade, 
and to a great extent superseded by economic and 
technical problems which cannot well be settled 
by an interchange of opinion. For their solution, 
individual knowlecJge' and capacity are needed, 
not bratory and a crowd. 

“ Thus the crucial and urgent questions of our 
public life at the present day do'' notr turn on 
political rights which no one wants ,to traniple on, 
so long ^s they are accompanied by duties and 
responsibilities, button railways, ports,*' . agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, and all those other con- 
crete functions on which the existence 6f the Nation 
really depends. 
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“ One begins to undet-stanfj that a new road in 
the sbuth* of Italy, ^ new quay in a port, a kilo-» 
metre of railway, an impravepient in agriculture, or 
the equipment of a laboratory, njight be much 
more important than a whole session of Parliament, 

“ A party like ours— which understands the 
importance of. technical problems and intends to 
make public life at once more spiritual and more 
practical, slassif^'^g men and women *act4)rding 
to the nature of their productive capacity, ahd no 
longer by the bad^e of a party — ought t^ its 

mind .to creating tli« organization for a Hfew 
directing* class charged with the r^scouslirilction of 
Italian life in its practical aspect. For this pur- 
pose, in the Constitution (Statute) of the party, the 
so-called ‘ Gruppi di^ Gompetenza ’ were instituted, 
which are meant to seek out and form into groups 
ihe^ most capable people in every department of 
productive activity, in order that, disregarding 
party and all considerations of abstract politics, 
their responsible and authoritative advice may be 
brought to bear, and may prevail in all economic 
questions, of real importance to classes of the 
people, and to the State or to the ^AiUt’J'y. 

“ From this statement of^ their purpose it is 
easy to see what these groups should be *and 
what they should not be. First of all, in order 
to avoid apny misapprehension, they must not form 
a duplicate of. the National Trade Unions, not 
even those of the intellectual and midj^le class ; 
the Unions . are mass formations where, although 
producers are organized according to their social 
function, yet*they are grouped rather with regard 
to number than to individual capacity for the 
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purpose of defending* "theil- "special and, above all 
their economic interests. Mcrreovef, produceis are 
here separated in accordance with the class tc 
which they belong, or ^ore acc&rately, according 
to the task, more or less managerial or executive 
assigned^ to them in their special branch of pro- 
duction. There would be a Union of professionals 
another of technical directors, a third of working 
mechanics, a fourth (if you ^:l^e) of industrial 
entrepreneurs, and above all these the National 
Corporations and the party would exercise a co- 
ordinating and regulative function. This is a very 
different' nfiatte^ from a Trade Union fn which 
entrepreneurs, professionals, and operatives were 
^11 grouped together. 

“ The ‘ Gruppo di Competenza ’ is, on the other 
hand, a small nucleus of persons who, as members 
of the Group, have no indiviaual or class interests, 
specific or immediate, to defend ; a nucleus in 
which the manufacturer may find himself along- 
side the engineer and^ the skilled mechanic, and 
may often be associated with them in considering 
and deciding upon some particular question qf 
interest t,o their district or to the Government. 
For the ‘ Gruppi ai Competenza ’ are chiefly 
consultative; their business is research rather than 
decision : their ofifice, which they fulfil sometimes 
by request, sometimes spontaneou^y, is to call 
the attention of Parliament and the State or of 
the Trad^ Unions to certain situations or certain 
requirements. But their function, - in its more 
spiritual character, is to promote good relations 
between the various classes and various trades, 
between the Trade Unions and the party, between 
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different^ log^ities and local interests, and 

to make . thp generad welfare of the whole com- 
mxmity prevail by merginjj smaller individual aims 
and desires into a well-ordered system. * A 
function, this, which is not compatible with large 
numbers nor with democratic methods of election 
and discussion ; for this*. reason the Groups will 
remain under the direct supervision of the party 
executive, and ivVwill be better that tl]tey/ should 
not be fornied untu really competent and suitable 
people have been found for them. Finally, 4t is 
important that the^ shpuld not become too largo ; 
it would* really be better for' the^rji to* subdivide 
and specialize than to become unwieldy.” 

The ” Gruppi di Competenza ” are local, pro" 
vincial and national ; ,the members of the local 
and provincial Groups are ^selected by various 
Fascist organiijations,* political and Trade Union; 
flioSe of the national Groups are chosen by the 
national* secretary of the Groups in consultation 
with the directors of the ^arty, preferably from 
the members’ of local and provincial Groups, but 
also from others, even persons who are not 
members of the Fascist Party, as is^^qften the 
case with technical and scientific men. 

This movemc;tit in favour of giving authority 
to experts rather than to the multitude has been 
strengthened by success, and is developing locally 
and nationally.^ There are ” Gruppi di Compe- 
tenza ” for Constitutional Refo^rm, for thg Reform 
of Public Administration, for •the . colonies jand 
many others ; and State action has been to a 
great extent ‘guided by their advice. Yaaftous 
loc^ Groups are doing useful work in systema- 

18 
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tizing local adminjstralibii and solving local 
problems, such as land reclamation and the in- 
stallation ‘of electric -poMcer centres. 

,(C) Volunteer Militia for the Land. 

We pointed out in ' a former chapter how 
patriotism finds expression in voluntary national 
service, and how important this may be made in 
the work 6f reconstruction. The^/olunteer militia of 
the land, which is spreading now all over Italy, has 
for its airn to spread modern scientific and technical 
improvements in agriculture throughout the vast 
rural population ; its intention is to organize bands 
of volunteers to fight the diseases of plants and 
knimals, for reforestation, for organizing the various 
forms of agricultural Co-operatives for the acquisi- 
tion of land and the sale and transformation of 
produce ; in short, to render peimg,nent assistance 
in the organization of agriculture and its allied 
industries. There were a great many capable 
people, both within and without the ranks of 
Fascism, who were anxious to bring their own 
special knowledge to the assistance of this truly 
original . S''heme. Government supported it, and 
the State Agriculture Schools and Institutes were 
to train the volunteers who afte.’'wards, in their 
turn, would assist the Institutes in fostering agri- 
cultural progress. ■> 

For some years the Boy Scouts had formed 
agricultu’'al squadrons who had given a very good 
account of themselves, and these were now fused 
with the “ Militia of the Land.” A sister organiza- 
tioif was the ” Marine Militia,” which looks after 
the navigability of rivers and restocking them with 
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fish anti the whole* fiShii 5 e industry, of Italy, 
which ia yer)^ muoh behind other countries in 
technique. * 

(D) Committees of PuBLit Works. 

For the alleviation of Cinemployment the Fascist! 
had recourse to all the*. methods that had been 
recommended by the Socialists and the Popular 
Party, including ^ ^ompulsory tillage, ^hiCh they 
carried out, however, more rationally and* in a 
less haphazard manner. In addition to these,* they 
thought out and *trie<i new methods. le m«st 
significant of these was initiated ii^Rprhagna, and 
consisted in the continuation in new forms of the 
traditional Co-operative and Trade Union activity 
of the Socialists and^ Republicans. It was the 
creation, through the financial assistance of all 
dwellers in tly^ iocahty, of permanent sources of 
employment, doing really useful work. 

Work committees (Comitati delle Opere) were 
constituted for the purpose, Vho taxed the incomes, 
officially ascertained, of the inhabitants ; the levy 
varied from 5 per cent, to 18 per cent, on incomes 
varying from 2,000 lire to 30,000 lire.pqr annum, 
and above that income, 20 pef cent. The working- 
class contributeii to the fund thus obtained By a 
small diminjition of their wages. 

The fuuds sb obtained were not a dead loss to 
the contributors, for they were invested as shares 
in agricultural and industrial undertaking's, legally 
constituted . , •.These undertakings were of various 
kinds, and each contributor could choose which 
of them his rfoney should be placed in. At C€? 5 ena 
(R(fmagna), where the experiment began, part of 
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the fund raised by th'p'le^^ was invested iii a Co- 
operative factory, already existing, for. the manu- 
facture of' agricultural prodilcts, and 'part in h 
mew' tobacco fa^ctory. About five hundred work- 
rpen found new and permanent occupation by this 
new mov,e, which, moreoVer, was most beneficial 
to the district economically. The same comity 
of Cesena assumed the management of a sulphur 
mine, ft^hith had been aban(^hed Ijy private 
capitahsts, and which gave employment to about 
five hundred men. 

T<lie possibilities inherent in this new device for 
increasing ^yodj'ction in the public interest and 
developing local and national resources, rapidly 
seized the imagination, and similar works were 
started at once in many localities. The move- 
ment has already spread to such an extent that 
it has become necessary to ap^inf a^Committee of 
Public Works to organize it nationally. 

The great point is that this scheme makes no 
demands on the Slate' but works of itself. It 
does not go in for speculative undertakings that 
may yield large profits, but for such as ^re really 
needed loc^liy, but had not yet been started — or 
had been abandoned-^just because they could not 
yield big profits. 

The scheme is based on a real “ levy ” which 
is submitted to, for the most part, voluntarily — 
even enthusiastically — and to which reactionary 
people hg^ve to submit. This new development 
of a public conscience is growing, "'and there is 
no reason to think that it will not continue and 
prodt.ce lasting effects on national rfeconstruct^on. 
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(E)_ S6m5 New DepaAtures in "State 
Administrahon. 

^ m 

“Only a Government Jhat kno^s how to ‘taka 
‘ full powers^’ or to make Parliament grant theip, 
could now solve the pr6blems of the biireaucracy 
in Italy.” ^o writes I*rofessor Cabiati (Liberal, 
not Fascist), November 2, 1922. A couple of 
weeks lat^r, the .^Fascist Government *did obtain 
“ full powers ” from Parliament for the ‘reform 
of taxation and State administration, ^and '^it is 
now , making great •efforts to break down* Ahe 
bureaucT-atic oligarchy -which Kas (ieftymeti the life 
of the country. 

Such reform, even if completely carried oilt, 
cannot, in itself aijd > by itself, constitute a new! 
order of things, but it can provide opportunity 
for new developments ; this must be the next 
step, and it is ^mething very new for Italy to 
have Government ready to take it. 

•We are in a period of transition with a’ definite 
task marked out for us : the liquidation of 
liabilitiesi and the preparation of new organs of 
government. *• There are problems thaf must be 
solved ; we have on our hands a lieavy inherited 
debt that must be paid ; in fact all the t}ov-. 
ernment accomplishes to-day is work in arrears, 
a sweeping up of refuse that was hampering the 
Nation, Lateir will come the great and serious,* 
but joyful work of reconstruction ” (Myssolini, in 
a speech, March 13, 1923). • 

Mussolini demands “ strict public finance.”- The 
expenditure of all State departments is cut^town, 
their number* reduced and also that of the minor 
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State offices ; the nuijiber of workmen; clerks, and 
also of high functionaries in Stafe employ” has 
been reducled. The GQvernment has abolished 553 
'‘law^ courts, a reform that no Ocher Government 
would have ventured on for fear of interfering! 
with locaj. and electoral interests. The Army and 
'Navy have been reorganized, the number of higher 
officers reduced, and a diminution of expenditure 
effected*’ below the estimates, ^y me^^ns of new 
investigations of incomes liable to taxation, an 
additional 100,000 taxpayers have been added 
to • t 4 ie list, from such classes as farmers and 
operative^, Vho^ formerly paid little or no taxes ; 
but the tax on certain big industries was also 
raised. By these measures the Government faced 
unpopularity, for they were up, against the interests 
both of the rich -and the moderately poor. 
The Government declared itself ?s “ anti -pro-, 
tectionist,” but it could not, ,of course, break 
up all the machinery of protection at a blow: ; in 
any case it did suspend, diminish, or abolish all 
customs, such as those on grain, rice (a food 
of the people), flour, thus going agpinst the 
interests tjie great land-owners^; the Govern- 
ment has also issued orders to the prefects that 
severe measures should be taken to provide that 
a diminution in the cost of bread shculd corres- 
pond with a lower price for flour. The Govern- 
ment has intervened energetically, in certain cases, 
against speculators, as, for instance, against the 
Lombardy farmers, ^^vho would not lawer the price 
of milk, threatening them with a sequestration of 
all toilk products. The Government has d^ne 
away with the rent restriction laws, but has, at 
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the sarAe .time, created Ibcal organizations of 
control in defence of the pcfpulation against high 
prices in cfvv:ellings . 

Many other provisions have been made by, the 
Government which we cannot folfow here. The 
fact remains* that the ^nancial dictatorship has 
sensibly improved the n5,tional finances and made 
a start in their rehabilitation, and that the rhythm 
of employment, both in State administration and 
in the country, h^s been much accelerated. 

It made a great sensation all over the .world 
when the Fascist* Government announ?bd tlfel, it 
was gofrig to abandon State •monopolies,* and this 
intention was almost universally looked on as a 
measure in favour of private speculation ; whereas 
it was really to get^ rid of functions which, in 
the hands of. the ^tate, were bound to become 
bureaucratic ^without any corresponding gain to 
tlie public. In this direction the Government is 
proceetling with the utmost caution for the 
protection of the consumed against profiteers. 

The result in the case of the matches monopoly 
is interesting. Hitherto the State has not held 
the monopoly • of making matches, but only of 
selling them ; now the Statfi h5s required the 
manufacturers, to form themselves into a syndicate 
to which ^t has granted the private monopoly of 
manufacUiring and selling matches. For this 
privilege the syndicate pays an annual tax to tha 
State, corresponding to the net profits which the 
State use4 *to derive from selling matches ; the 
syndicate, however, cannot change the price of 
matches without the consent of the State is 
obliged to put on the market matches of good 
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quality; the State may ic/ise, every two years, 
the tax on the syndicate, if it makco undue profits, 
originating in a decline in the price of raw 
materials used in the manufacture of matches. 
Export trade is free. By this reform, the State 
frees itself, on the one hand, from complicated 
business relations with a great number of manu- 
facturers ; on the other hand, by prohibiting the 
opening of new factories, it can assure the life 
of all match factories, great and small, that have 
hitherto served it, and can protect the consumer 
as well. 

The Government has abolished the State 
monopoly on life insurances, retaining, however, 
the very prosperous national institution of life 
insurance, as a business concern and an organ 
of the State, in competition with prr^ate insurance 
companies ; these latter hav^e been put under 
severe State control ; the State Insurance Company 
has the important function of regulating the 
insurance market and of investing the capital at 
its disposal, and its profits, in industrial enter- 
prises of national importance, whether private or 
public. * In short, private initiati'^e is re-estab- 
lished, but at the bamc time controlled and 
stimulated in this very important branch of 
activity. 

The Postmaster -General, Duca di Cesar6, has 
introduced in his administration the principle of 
co-partnership and participation in profits. The 
private companies, the Co-operatives of telephone 

* It has lately invested several million lire in a f shing company 
equippeu for modern methods of deep-sea fishing, a new industry 
in Italy. 
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employe'es and the Co-operatives of telephone users, 
who* are* going; to take over the management of 
certain branches of *the#se/vice, will bh required 
to hand over to the Stafe a nujnber of slfares* 
corresponding in value to the plant, lines, etc*, 
or else to pay a certaiA fixed sum as rent and, 
in addition, p percentage on net profits. Of 
course a certain degree of State control will 
accompany State co-partnership and participate in 
profits. 

It is noteworthy that in case of grajjting*^on- 
cession of certain oranches of the postal, telephcftie 
or telegraph services, that othc\j: things being 
equal a preference will be given to Co-operatives 
of ex -soldiers,” according to the decree of thfe 
Postmaster-General. ^ • 

The same decisions have been made with regard 
to ^future railway concessions : thus the ” Guild 
of Persons Employed on the Secondary Railways ” 
were aBle, recently, to put forward a request that 
the management, under State control, of certain 
lines of secondary railways, should be confided to 
them . 

Thus the State will hand over its industrial 
undertakings, in whole or in part, to those public 
bodies or Guilds which can give the best guarantee 
of efficiency^ and of public spirit. 

Faithful* to * these principles, the State has 
handed pver tha utilization and management of the 
installation of the hot springs at Salsqpiaggiore 
— one of the most important spas in the world — 
to the ” Co-operative of Soldiers disabled in the 
Wa^”— and not to the speculative firm that apfffled 
for it. 
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The Government Jias aliib faced the 'question 
of State participation in tho^ private enterprises 
which, fo‘r political 3.nfi national reasons, are 
strittly necessa^ry. The first step in this direc- 
tion was made by the entrance of the State, with 
seventy million lire, into" the “ Societk Ansaldo,” 
which makes use of aii electric process in the 
manufacture of iron, and which, from industrial 
and firiancial causes, was in a hopeless position. 
The State as shareholder in private enterprises 
is qot unknown in Great Britain ; in Italy this 
mfetliod of State participatcon may be extended 
to the Guifds, yhich are financed largely ait present 
by the State bank for co-operation ; the State as 
Shareholder has naturally a better chance of 
exercising control than the 'State as banker. 

(F) Volunteer Militia of -National Security. 

Directly it came into power .Fascism succeeded 
in transforming the centrifugal (anti -State) 
majority in the country and in its own ranks 
into a centripetal (pro-State) force : its own 
irregular armed battalions became a .voluntary 
militia, recognized by the law, and all other bands 
of irregular troops were either absorbed or 
disarmed. By this measure order was rapidly 
restored in the country, which had bc^n disturbed 
by sporadic outbursts of “ stupid, unpleasant, 
and unheroic vandalism ’’ (Mussolini) ampng un- 
disciplined Fascisti and by the provocative action 
of their adversaries. Violence came, to an end. 
The Civil War was over.^ 

'i . , ’ 

* The famous castor-oil cure is now punished by thirty ninths 
in prison. 
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The )?olunteer militia* *secijred the Gjoverjiment 
agaiiTst the • pdssibilky of counter-revolution .and 
permitted it* to develof) its, plans in peace* Its task" 
was to inculcate* a respect for tjie law on •all 
transgressors, ^Fascist! included. It restrains th’^ 
military spirit of the ^ounger generation and 
“creates in it^a spirit of service and an ideal of 
discipline.” Its services have enabled the Gov- 
ernment to ^bolish the “ Regia Guardia,** a* special 
body of police created after the war, and thus 
save hundreds of million lire per annuqji, for^the 
militia^ has only a stnall staff of officers wkh 
continuous salaries, while all th^ ^Sst* of its 
members serve gratuitously — troops and ordinary 
officers receiving a small indemnity, and that onlf 
in special cases. , • 

Recently, for the better discipline of the rank 
^nd file of tb^ Fascist Party, which had grown 
rapidly from every rank and class till it had 
reached* 550,000 members, it was decided that 
all members of the party must join the volunteer 
militia, which means that they must submit to 
a severe .military code. This decision has had 
already ^n excellent result, and will certainly put 
an end to all illegality which miglit have arisen 
among Fascist -members. 

In order Jo control its rapid growth, it was also 
decided tCF suspend, for a time, the enrolment of 
new members of the jlarty, and to purge its ranks 
of all untrustworthy and insubordinate^ members 
who 'had jomed the movement, when it was 
victorious, for selfish ends. Thus Fascism declares 
its jietermination ‘‘ to transform itself imift a 
movement of miere numbers into a niovement of 
chosen men.” 
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This book' was written while the more 
important aspects of Fascism were in course 
of development and whi'e its ideas and proposals 
weie becoming gradually clearer, while it was 
itself being transformed. The reader must not 
therefore expect conclusions, and must pardon 
the omissions and obvious defects of the book. 
He will find in it truths that are destined to exert 
a profound influence, rather than a rigid state- 
ment of a series of facts and events, for history, 
especially very recent history, presents the collec- 
tive mind at a given moment; it must include a 
psychological study, and is liable to be betrayed 
by the event which often does not follow a logical 
development. It is the impression made by events, 
great and small, on the collective mind, that 
counts in the end. , 

The fate of Fascism will depend on the extent 
to which it is able to accomplish its self-chosen 
tasks and those assigned to it by circumstances 
before the country becomes tired of waiting. The 
present period of transition must not last too long. 
Fascism is pitted against time in a dramatic race. 
Will it pass the pragmatic test? Will it work? 
Time will decide. If, by its present process of 
internal transformation, it succeeds in stimulating, 
widely and rapidly, “ ihe voluntary conscription 
of those who know and those who can ” for the 
disinterested service of the country, Fascism may 
carry out its programme undisturbed.' 

The secret of Fascist success in its earUest 
phase lay in the voluntary principle ; the people 

I *' Cosrizione," by G. Borelli, Liberal in Resto del Ca Jino, 
May 23, 1923. 
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who flovted .in from eifeVy ‘side voluntarily were 

combatants in ‘the military ^ense ; their tempeu 

suited theif .task. Wh^ th(? Civil Vfar came 

to an end ^he nature of the task changed, and 

a new militia was needed of a different temper to 

suit a different task, a miiitia of civilian volunteers, 

« 

of every capacity and efficiency and drawn from 
every class ' ojf the community. “Yesterday we 
needed soldiers, to-day we need brains*’* wrote a 
Fascist leader. ^ 

Many who had helped to wage the Civil AVar 
had to give way * to »the men who were c^kd 
upon to «work at social recon^trucUom • ascism 
knows this and admits it frankly. It is now 
engaged in reorganizing its ranks in a spirit of 
the strictest self-criticistn and selection and is, with 
the utmost iapartiality, enlisting efficiency and 
competency w|ierever* they can be found, either 
frotn other parties or outside politics altogether. 
By these means, and by direct contact with other 
movements, it is constantfy widening and con- 
solidating its basis. 

“There are many reasons why Fascism is, 
pre-emi]iently, a% national movement : modves con- 
nected with war and others ‘with reconstruction — 
patriotic enthusiasm and austere silent devotion. 
Soldiers o^ the war, ready for revolution, are 
brought face tt) face with the idea of a State run 
on the^ lines pf functional responsibility and a 
regime of efficiency. These diverse forms of 
patriotism ii.n‘ply no contradiction ; they afford the 
best proof that Fascism reflects the Nation as 
it exists to-day and interprets its needw 

-‘^What is -ifeeded above all is to demilitarize 
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men’s minds, to belittle the theatrical appeal of 
revolution, to restore a humane conception of life, 
to cure our country of ^hat feverish, tnalady, the 
evil- heritage of war, that has for symptoms these 
rhetorical and fiery demonstrations. 

Italian culture has a’ tradition behind it that 
sustains and carries back* the all too brief tradition 
of our State ; let us return to the road marked 
out by* that tradition, and follow it onwards, not 
to the past but to the future ; it will lead us' 
century by century towards an ideal worthy of 
Italy.” • . 

Fascism' will go through many changes' of form, 
but, in substance, it cannot fail to grow by its 
process of selecting, absorbing, assimilating. It 
has achieved the task of. turning patriotism to 
account in the work^of reconstruction. This new 
source of strength it has infused into the life of 
the country. 

Whatever may be the fate of Fascism as a 
Governtnent, its influence cannot die. “ Our 
future must be the offspring of Fascism, just as, 
in Russia, the future must be the offspring of 
Bolshevi^.”2 

* Francesco Meriano, in Resto del Car lino. 

Giuseppe Prezzolini, in Revoluzione Liber ale, 1922, 
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THE ITALIAN PROVINCE OF CARNARO 
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* ' » 

Outline of a* N,ew Constitution for the 

Free; State of Fiume 


Qiiis Contra Nos ? 

STATUTUM ET ORDINA 
TUM ESI* 

JURO EGO 

SI spirItus pro nobis 

QUIS CONTRA NOS.? 


Fiume of Italy, 

27 August, 1920, 


THE ENDURING WILL' Ol^ THE PEOPLE 

Fiume, foj; centuries a free commune of ancient 
Italy, de.»Iare3 her full and complete surrender 
to the fnother-country' on October 10, 1918. 

Her claim is threefold, like the ii^penetrable 
arm(Tur of .Roman legend. 

Fiume is* warden of the Italian macc)^ > the 
furthest strongtiold of Italian culture, the most 
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distant land ^ that bears the imprint of Dante. 
From century to century through all vicissitudes, 
through strife and anguish, Dante’s Carnaro has 
done faithful service to Italy. From her as from 
a centre the spiritual lire of Italy has shone forth 
and still shines forth c/er shores and islands, 
from Volosca to Laurana, from Moschiena to 
Albona, from Veglio to Lussino, from Cher so to 
Arbe. 

This is her claim from history. 

Fmme, as of old Tarsatica, placed at the 
soutnern end of the Liburnian rampart, stretches 
thence along die Julian Alps and is contained 
entirely within that boundary which science, 
tradition, and history alike confirm as the sacred 
confines of Italy. 

This is her claim from position. 

Fiume, with will unwavering and heroic courage, 
overcoming every attack whether of force or fraud, 
vindicated her right, two years ago, to choose 
her own destiny, her own allegiance on the strength 
of that just principle declared to the world by some 
of her unjust adversaries themselves. 

This is her claim founded on Roman right. 

In contrast to this threefold claim stands the 
threefold wrong, iniquity, cupidity, and force to 
which Italy submits in sorrow, leaving unrecog- 
nized and unclaimed the victory that she, herself, 
has won. 

Thus it comes to pass that the inhabitants of 
the free dty of Fiume, faithful to their Latin 
origin and determined to carry out their lawful 
decision, are framing a Aew model for their qqfi- 
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stitution 'to suit the spiVit <5f their new life, not 
intending* to, liriiit that constiitition to the territory, 
which, unddr, the title — “corpiiS separatum ’’—was 
assigned to>^the c;rown of Hungary, but ofifer^ing 
it as a^free alternative to any of those communities 
of the Adriatic which desire to break through all 
hindrances and rise to freedom in the name of a 
new Italy. 

Thus, in the name of a new Italy, the -^people 
of Fiume, taking, fheir stand on justice and 
liberty, swear that they will fight to the utmost 
with their whole Strength against any ^tem p? to 
scpara'te 'their land from the inother-country, and 
that they will defend for ever the mountain 
boundary of their country assigned to it by God 
and by Rome. 


The Basis. 

I 

The sovereign people of Fiume, the strength of tlijeir unas- 
sailable sovereignty, take as the centre of their Free State the 
** corpus separatum," with all its railways and its harbour. 

But, as on the west they arc determined to maintain contact 
with the mother-country, so, on the east, they are not prepared 
to renoun'*5^ their claim to a frontier more just and more secure 
than might be assigned to them by *the next happening in the 
give-and-take of politics or by any future treaties which^dhey 
might be able to conclude with the rural and maritime com- 
munes after tha proclamation of an open port and of generous 
statutes. 


II 

The Italian proyince of Carnaro is mq,de up of th*e district of 
Fiume, of the islands, traditionally Venetian, which have declared 
by vote that they will share her fortunes ; and of any neighbour- 
ing communities, which, after making a genuine a^fea«,ii^ii^for 
admission, have beo€i^wclcomed fraternally and in due legal form 

19 
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Tlie Italian province O- Carnaro is a S^ate chosen by the 
people which has for brsis the power of productive labour and 
for constitution the widest and most varied forms of autonomy 
such as were in use during the four centuries >f our glorious 
communal period. 

IV 

The province recognizes and confirms the sovereignty of all 
citizens without distinction of sex, race, language, class, or religion. 

But above and beyond every other right she maintains the 
right of the producer ; 

abolishes or reduces excessive centralization Cx constitutional 
powers, 

and subdivides offices and powers so that by their harmonious 
interolay communal life may grow more vigorous and abundant. 

V 

The province protects, defends, preserves, all popular rights 
4nd liberties ; 

insuring international order by justice and discipline, seeks to 
bring back a time of well-ordered happiness which should bring 
new life to a people delivered at last from a Government of lies 
and oppression ; 

her constant aim is to raise the status of her citizens ana to 
increase their prosperity ; 

so that the citizenship shall be recognized by foreigners as a 
title of high honour just as it was in former days under the law 
of Rome. 

VI 

All citizens of the State, of both sexes, are equal, and feel 
themselves equal in th^ eye of the law. 

The exercise of their constitutional rights can be neither dimi- 
nishe:* nor suppressed except by public trial and solemn 
condemnation. 


VII 

Fundamental liberties, freedom o^ thought and of the Press, 
the right to hold meetings and to form associations are guaranteed 
to all citizens by the Constitution. 

Every form of religion is permitted and resp 2 cted, and allowed 
to erect its own places of worship ; 

but no citizen may allege his creed or the rites of his religion 
as a Reason for withdrawing from the fulfilment of iuties 
prescribed by the law; 
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Misuse oi statutory liberty ,• ’«irhei# its purpose is illegal and 
when it disturbs* the public peace mai;^ be punished? as provided 
by the®law T * * * • 

But the law ’must in no -vfay transgresl the princip4e of liberty. 

VIII « 

The Constitution guarantees to all citizens of both sexes : • 

primary instruction in well-lighted and healthy schools ; 
physical training^ in open-air gymnasiums, well-equipped ; 
paid work with a fair minimum living wage ; 
assistance in sickness, infirmity, and involuiitary unem- 
ployment ; % 

old age pensions ; 

the enjoyment of property legitimately obtained ; 
inviolability of the hcime ; 

habeas corpus ” ; * , 

compensa1;ion for injuries in case of judip^l : abuse 

of power. 

IX 

The State does not recognize the ownership of property as an 
absolute and personal right, l)ut regards it as one of the most 
useful and responsible of social functions. 

No property can be* reserved to anyone in unrestricted owner- 
nor can it Tdc permitted that an indolent owner should 
leave his j)roperty unusted or should dispose of it badly, to the 
exclusion of anyone else. 

The only legitimate title to the® possession of the means of 
production and fexchange is labour. 

Labour alone is the custodian of that which is by far the most 
fruitful and .profitable to the general well-being. 

X 

The harbour, station, railway lines comprised in the terjitory 
of Fiume are the irfalienable and incontestable property^i the 
State in perpet’jjity. 

By a statute of ‘the Free Port, the full and free use of the 
harbour for commerce, industry, and navigation is guaranteed to 
foreigners 'as to natives, in perfect equality of good treatment 
and immunity from ex^)rbitant harbour dues and froij. any injury 
to perwn or goods. 

XI 

A National Efenk of Carnaro, under State s^ervisiom is 
entrufted with the is, sue of paper money and with ^I’lTjJitations 
concerning credit. 
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A law for this purpose wiu deciJr methods and re(;ulations to 
be follo'vVed and will point mt the rights, functions, and responsi- 
bilitiCvS of the banks already in operation in the territory and of 
those that may be hereafter founded there. 

XII 

All the citizens of both sexes have the full right to choose 
and carry on any industry, prof3ssion, art, or craft. 

Industries started or supported by foreign capital and all con- 
cessions to foreigners will be regulated by liberal legislation. 

XIII 

Thive elements unite to inspire and control the regulation, 
prqgr^^ss, ana growth of the Community : 

The Citizens ; 

The Corporations : 

The Communes. 


There are three articles of belief which take precedence of all 
others in the Province and the federated communes : 

Life is a good thing, it is fit and right that man, reborn to 
freedom, should lead a life that is noble and serious ; 

a true man is he who, day by day, renews the dedication of 
his manhood to his fellowmen ; 

labour, however humble an i obscure, if well done adds to the 
beauty of the world. 


The Citizens. 

XV 

The following persons have the rank of citizens of Carnaro : 

All citizens now on the register of the free city of Fiumc ; 

all citizens of the federated communes ; 

all persons who have made application for citizenship and who 
have obtained it by legal decree. 

XVI 

Citizens are invested with all civil and political rights as soon 
as they reach the age of twenty. 

V.'lth^u-*- '^’‘^tinction of sex they become electors and eligible for 
all careers. 
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Those .citizens sl^all be deprived o:) political rights by f9rm£^l 
sentence, wiio ^re 

condemned by* the law, 

defaulters v^th rega^-d to military service for the defence of 
the territory, ' 

defaulters in the payment of taxes, * 

incorrigible parasites on the community if they are not incapa- 
citated from labour by age or sickness. 


The Corporations. 

i 

XVIII 

The State represents •the aspiration and effort o^ the p^oQje, 
as a community, towards material anc^ spiritual a^vancemSit. 

Those only are full citizens who give their^best enSeavour to 
add to the wealth and strength of the State ; these truly are one 
with her in her growth and development. • 

Whatever be the kind of work a man does, whether of hand 
or brain, art or industry, de^igh or execution, he must be a member 
of one of the ten Corporations who receive from the commune a 
general direction as t-j the iscope of fheir activities, but are free 
t» ji^velop them ift their own way and to decide among them- 
selves as to their mutual duties and responsibilities. 

XIX 

The first Corporation comprises the wage-earners of industry, 
agriculture and commerce, small artisans, and small landholders 
who work their own farms, employing little other labour and 
that only^'Vcasionally. « ^ 

The second Corporation includes afl members of the technical 
or managerial staff in any private business, industrial c^jfural, 
with the exception di the proprietors or partners in the business. 

In the third.* are united all persons employed in commercial 
undertakings .*who* are not actually operatives* Here again 
proprietors are excluded. ^ 

In .the fourth, art? associated together all employers engaged in 
industrial, agricultural; or* commercial undertakings^ so long as 
they mfi not met^ly owners of the b*ti6iness but — according to 
the spirit of the new constitution — prudent and sagacious 
masters of indus^. 

Th% fifth comprises all public servants, State afifltl'lSdiniiflinal 
employees of every^Yank 
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In the sixth are to r be ^oun6 "the intellectual seoition of the 
people ; studious youth aif^d its leaders ; teachers in the public 
schools and students ii? colleges and polytechnjics ; sculptors, 
painters, decorators, architects, (musicians, all those who practise 
the 'Arts, scenic or ornamental. , ^ 

The seventh incliides all peisons belonging to 'the liberal pro- 
lessions who are not included in the former categories. 

The eighth is made up of the Co-operative Societies of produc- 
tion and consumption, industrial and agricultural, and can only 
be represented by the self-chosen administratbrs *of the Societies. 

The ninth .comprises all workers on the sea. 

The tenth has no special trade or register or title. It is reserved 
for the mysterious forces of progress ana adventure. It is a sort 
of votive offering to the genius of the unknown, to the man of 
the 6iture, /.o the hoped-for idealizatio,n of daily work, to the 
liberation of the spirit of man beyond the panting effort and 
bloody sweat of tp-day. 

It is represented in the civic sanctuary by a kindled lamp 
bearing an ancient Tuscan inscription of the epoch of the com- 
munes, that calls up an ideal vision of human labour : 

“ Fatica senza fatica.’* 


XX 

Each Corporation is a legal entity and is s6 recognized bv. ^he 
State. a 

Chooses its own consuls ; 

makes- known its decisionsi in an assembly of its own ; 
dictates its own terms, its own decrees and rules ; 
exercises autonomy under the guidance of its own wisdom and 
experience ; 

provides for its own needs and for the management of its own 
funds, collecting f^om ,its members a contribution iu proportion 
to their wages, salary, business profits, or professional income ; 

dc: nds in every way its own special interest apd strives to 
improve its status ; 

aims at bringing to perfection the technique its own art or 
calling : 

seeks to improve the quality of -the work carried out and to 
raise the standard of excellence and beauty ; 

enrols th® humblest workers, endeaVouring to encourage them 
to do the best work ; ' ' 

recognizes the duty of mutual help ; 
decides as to pensions for sick and infirm members; 
chooses for ‘itself symbols, emblems, mus'c, songs, and pAxyers ; 
founds its own rules and ceremonies ; 
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assists, jLS handsomely as^ it ^anf in providing enjoyment for 
;he commune fbr its anniversary, ftos,^and sports by land and 
sea ;'»*•• • • ‘ / • 

* venerates ift dead, honoftrs its elders, * an(j celebrates its heroes. 

xxs 

The relations between the G^jvernment of the province and the 
:orporations and between the (^iferent Corporations are regulated 
oy the methods defined in the statutes which regulate the rela- 
ions between thQ central province and the affiliated communes 
and between the several communes. • 

The membfys of each Corporation form a free electoral body 
for choosing reprejentatives on the Council of Gfovernors 
JPrbvvisori) . , 

The first place in public ceremonies is assigned®yto the jBonsuls 
Df the. Corporations and thiir banner^. 


The Communes. 

XXII 

• 

The ancient " j^otere normativo ” will be re-established for all 
communes — the right of jnaking lafws subject to the Common 
J..g.w. « 

They exercise all p(jwers not specially assigned by the Consti- 
tution t*) the judicial, legislative and executive departments of the 
province. 


XXIII 

Each cqpimune has full sanction to draw up its own code of 
municiml laws, delved from its own special customs, character, 
and innerited energy and from its ^ew# nat«3nal liffi. • 

But each commune must apply to the province for ratificatioif 
of its statutes which the commune will give. 

When these statutes have been approved, accepted, and voted 
on by tlie people* they can be amended only by the will cf a real 
fnajority ot*the citizens. 


XXIV 

Tk^ commuifQS have the acknow^dged right ft) make settle- 
ments, agreements, and treaties between themselves, administrative 
and legislative^ 

ljut they are required to submit them to be fixami^d the 
Central Executive Power 
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If the Central Power conriders that such settlements, agree- 
ments, or treaties contro\ ert the spirit of the Constitution, it sends 
them up for final decision to the Coiuc of Aa ministration. 

If the Court declares them to be illegal and invalid, the Central 
Executive of the province makes provision for their cancellation. 

XXV 

If order, within a commune, snould be disturbed by faction, 
rebellion, or plot, or by any other form of craft or violence, 
if the dignity or integrity of a commune should be injured or 
menaced by the transgression of another, 

the Executive of the province would intervene as mediator or 
peacemJ'.er, 

if the communal authorities agreed in requesting it to do so, 
if a third of the citizens exercising political rights in the 
thee commune itself should make the request. 

XXVI 

The following functions belong especially to the communes : 
To provide for primary instruction, according to the regulations 
laid down by the Central Education Authority, 
to nominate the communal judges ; 
to appoint and maintain the communal police ; 
to levy taxes ; 

to contract loans within the territory of the province, or even 
outside it, provided that the sanction of the Central Go'^'emment 
shall have been obtained, but this will not be granted except in 
case of absolute necessity. 


Legislation. 

XXVII 

1 wo elected bodies wi J exercise legislative power : 

The Council of Senators, 

the \^ouncil of “ Provvisori.’* * 

XXVIII 

The Senate is elected by means of direct and secret universal 
suffrage, by all citizens throughout the province, who have 
attained the pge of twenty-one years ana have been invested with 
political rights. 

Any citizen who has a vote is eligible as a member of the 
Senate. 

* “ Provvisori della Communita was the title of a body of 
magistrates at Trieste in forme’- times. 
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,2#XIX • 

Senators remain in office^ ten years^ 

Jhey* are *ele,ctcd in the j)roportion oi one to every thoisan^ 
electors, but in no case can the^r number t|e under thirty. 

All electors ^orm a single constituenoy. « 

The election \s to be by universal suffrage and proportional * 
representation. • ^ 

X2yc 

The Senate has .authority to make ordinances and laws with 
reference to the petoal and civil code, 
the police, 

national defeiice, « 
public secondary ins1:ruction, 
art, 

relations* between the comjnunes and the State 
The Senf^te meets, as a rule, only o«ice a year, .in ^he month 
of October, for a short definite sitting. 


The Council of the Provvijori is compose delegates, 

elected by universal secret stilfrage and proportional representation. 

Ten provvisori are elected by iridustrial workers and agri- 
cultural labourers 

tefl by seamen of, all kinds ; 
ten by* employers ; 

five by rural and industrial technicians ; 
five by the managerial staffs in private firms ; 
five by the teachers in the public schools, by the students in 
the higher schools, and by other members of the sixth Corporation ; 
five by tke liberal professions ; 
five by ji^blic servants ; 

five by Co-operative Societies of prodfictiofi, of .labour and of ^ 
consumption. • 

* XXXII 

The provvis(5ri jemain in office two years. 

•They are ftot eligible unless they belong to the Corporation 
represented. 

XXXIII 

Thai^ouncil oi.the Provvisori meeJluisually twicS in the year, 
in the months of May and November, and uses the laconic method 
of debate. ^ 

It<has authority tg make ordinances and laws-'witiri*refeffence 
to the commercial and Maritime code ; 
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to the control of labour ; 
to transport ; 
to public works ; 

to treaties of commerce, customs, tariffs, and similar matters ; 
to technical and professional instruction ; 
to industry and banking ; 
to arts and crafts, 

xx::iv 

The Senate and the Council of Prowisori unite together once 
a year as a single body on the first of December, as a Grand 
National Council under the title of Arengo del Carnaro. 

The Arengo discusses and deliberates 
on relations with other States ; 
on finance and the Treasury ; 
on the hig’fer studies ; 
bn reforms of the constitution ; 
on extensions of liberty. 

The Executive. 


Executive power in the province is exercised by seven ministers 
elected jointly by the National Assembly, the Senate, and the 
Council of Prowisori. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Minister for Finance and 
the Treasury, and the Minister of Public Instruction are elected 
by the National Assembly. 

The Minister of the Interior and of Justice, the Minister of 
National Defence are elected by the Senate. The Council of 
Prowisori elects the Minister of Public Economy and the 
Minister of Labour. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs takes the title Prime Minister 
and represents the Province in intercourse with other States 
“ pri-:i„s inter pares.** 

XXXVI 

The seven ministersj once elected, remain in office for their 
allotted time. They decide everything that does not interfere 
with current administration. 

The Prime Minister presides over the discussions and has the 
deciding vote when the 'S'jtes are equally balanced. 

The ministers are elected for a year, and are not re-eligible 
except once. 

Lut, af*^er ^he interval of one year, they may be nommated 
again. 
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JupiCIARY Pt^WE^. 

XJ5XVII 

The Judicial^ Power will be hald by 

magisJtrates 

Labour judges, 

judges of the High Court, 

judges of the Criminal Court, 

the Court of Administration. 


XXXVIII 

The magistrates, elected ^ to inspire public conftdence, -*by all 
the electors of the various commugies ’ in proportion tcJ t^ieir 
number, decide all civil and commercial ca^es* under” the value 
of five thousand lira and questions of crime where the penalty 
of imprisonment does not last more than one year. 


XXXIX 

* 

m ,'5he Labour Judges decide cases of controversy between 
employers and worker^s, whether wage-earners or salaried staff. 

The Labour judges are grouped in “ colleges,’* the members 
of each college '* being nominated by one of those Corpora- 
tions ” which elect the Council of the Provvisori. 

According to the following scale : 

two by industrial workers and agricultural labourers ; 

two by *all workers connected with the sea ; 

two l>y*Nimployei:^ ; 

one by technical workers, industrial br a^icultural ; 
one by ^he libe^l professions ; ^ 

one by members of the administrative staff in private rirms ; 
one by puWic employees ; 

• one iDy ttachers, by students of the higher institutes, and by 
other members of the sixtji Corporation ; , 

one by the Co-ojerative Societies of production, of labour 
and of consumption. * % ^ 

ThS Labour ’fudges have power^%o divide their ''colleges'* 
into branches in order to render their proceedings more rapid, 
they are to 4ispense justice with promptitude, clearness, and 
ex]^dition. * * ^ 

A joint assembly of the branches constitutes a Court of Appeal. 
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' Xt ' 

Th&Judges of the High O urt adjudicate on all quectiom civil, 
commercial, and penal which are not -dealt with by the magis- 
trates and the Laboui- judges ex<s^pt those which are dealt with 
by tlie judges of th^ Crinimal Court. 

The judges of the High Court constitute the Court of Appeal 
for sentences of magistrates. o 

The judges of the High Coiyrt are chosen by the Court of 
Administration from citizens holding the title ^of Poctor of Law 
(LL.D.). 


XLI 

Seven sworn citizens, assisted by two deputies and presided 
over b^' a judge of the High Court compose the Criminal Court ; 

whi(jn tries all crimes of a political, nature and all those misde- 
meanours -^^hich would be- punished by imprisonment f oi more 
than three years; i 


Elected by the National Council, the Court of Administration 
is composed of five acting members and two supplementary. 

Of the acting members, 'at least three, ^ and of the supple- 
mentary members, at least one shall be choser from Doctors 0/ 
Law. 

The Court of Administration deals with : 
acts and decrees issued by the legislative and execiftive 
authorities to ascertain that they are in conforniity with the 
Constitution ; 

any statutory conflict between the legislative and executive 
authorities, between the province and the communes, between 
one commune and another, between the province and ^he Corpo- 
, rations, between the proVinct and private persons, between the 
communes and the Corporations, between the communes and 
private individuals ; 

cases of high treason against the province or the part of 
citizens who hold legislative or executive power^; 
attacks on the rights of the people 

civil contests between the province and the communes, or 
betu :on commune and commune ; ^ " 

questions regarding the rights of citizenship and naturalization, 
questions referring to the competence (function) of the various 
magistrates and judges. > 

Thb Cqiirt o^^ Administration has the ultimate revisioi> of 
sentences and nominates by vote the judges of the High Court. 
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Citizens jvho are niembers^ Oi »the^ Court 
forbidden to hold any other of&ce either ih 
other. * * , * ' * ^ 

*Nor may they carry orf any trade or 
whole period 4;hat they are in 6tece| , 

o 

The Co?;mandant. 

> 

XLIII 

When the province is in extreme peril and secs that her safety 
depends on the will and devotion of one man whd* is Capable of 
rousing and ol» leading 'aU the forces of the people in ^^mnited 
and victorious effort,' the National Council in solemn conclave 
in t^ie Arengo may, voting by word of mouth, noroinate d? Com- 
mandant dnd transjjiit to higi supreme authority wrthout app<»al. 

The •Coujjicil decides the period, loiig or short,- dujing which 
he is to rule, not forgetting that in the R^man Republic the 
dictatorship lasted six months. 

XLIV 

* 

During the period of his fulc, the Commandant holds all powers 
— political and military, legislative ai/d executive. 

^Thc holders of -axecutive power assume the office of commis- 
sariel and secretaries under him, 

• 

• XLV 

# 

On the expiration of the period of rule, the National Council 
again assembles and decides 

to confirm the Commandant in his office, 
or else tc? substitute another citizen in liis place, 
or els^ te^epose fiim, 
or even to banish him. 


XV, 

of Administration are 
that coihmune or any 

/ ' • 

profession during the 


• * XLVI 

Any citizen holding political rights, whether he have any office 
in. the prbvin^ie or* not, may be elected to the supreme office. 


National Defence. 

XLVII 

In the provinoc of Carnaro, all the citizens of both sexes, from 
seventeen to fifty-five years of age, are liable for lasailitajqy sefVice 
for the defence of the country. 
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After selection has been made, in^n in sound health will serve 
in the forces of land alid sea, men who are not so strong and 
•wom^ will serve in ambultlnces, hospitals, in'" administration, in 
ammunition factories, and in any othdr auxiliary -vC^ork accordifig 
to tl\e capacity and skill pf each*! 

XLVIII 

State assistance on an ample ‘scale is granted to all citizens 
who, during military service, .*have contracted any incurable 
infirmity, and to their families, if in need. 

The State adopts the children of all citizens who are killed in 
defence oi their country, assists their families in distress, and 
commands to the memory of future g6n^rations^ the names of 
the fajlen. 

^ XLIX 

fn *cime j and s.ecurity, tlfe State Vill not maintain a 

standing army „ upt all the nation will remain arm'ed, as pre- 
scribed by law, and its forces by land and sea well and duly 
trained. 

Strict military service is confined to the period of instruction 
or to periods when war is either att^ally being waged or when 
there is immediate danger of war. 

During periods of instruction or War. the cicizen will lose 
none of his civil and political rights ; and will* be able to ex^rrke 
them whenever the necessities of active service permit. 

Public ‘'Instruction. 

L 

For any race of noble origin, cultur^^ is the best of all weapons. 

For the Adriatic race, harassed for centuries by a .ceaseless 
struggle with* an unlettered usurper, culture is more than a 
weap^GU^: like faith and justice, it is an unconquerable force. 

For the people of Fiume at the momeni: of her rebirth to 
liberty, it becomes the instrument more helpful .^-han any other 
against the insidious plots that have encircled her ,for centuries. 

Culture is the preservative against corruption ; the buttress 
against ruin. ** • 

, Dante's Carnaro the culture of the Tanguage of Dante is 
the custodian of that whi^h has ever been reckoned as the- most 
precious treasure of the people, the highest testimony to the 
nobility of their origin, the chief sign of their mcral right of rule. 

l*nat fnoral vight is what the new State must fight for* On 
its will to victory is founded the exaltation of the human ideal. 
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» 

The new^tate, witji unity^ ct)mpl cfted, kberty achieved, justice 
enthroned, must* make it her first duty to defend, f)reserve, and 
fight fdt uiiity^ * liberty, jultice in thefsi^irit of man . / 

The culture of -Rome mus^ be here in our |iidst and the culture 
of Italy. « 

For this causie the ftalian province of Carnaro makes educa- 
tion — the culture, of her people — the crown and summit of her 
Constitution, esteems the tre^ure of Latin culture as the 
foundation of her welfare. ♦ 

LI 

The city of Fiume will have a free Universityt hoysed in a 
spacious buildiyg, capable of accommodating a great number of 
students and ruled by*im own special ordinances. 

TlTCre will be in the city of Fiume, a School of Painting, a School 
of Decorative Art, a School of Music free from an^ legal inter- 
ference^ conducted Ih a canSid and o^en*spirit under the guid- 
ance of a judgment acute enough to get rid of yie int:umbrance 
of the inefficient, to choose the best students from among the 
good and to assist the best in the discovery of new possibiUtie^ 
in the rendering of human sentiment. 

LII 

The secondly schools will be under the supervision of the 
; the technical and professional schools under that of 
the Council of the Prcfv'visori ; higher education, under that of 
the l^ational Council, 

In every school and in every cdhimune the Italian ‘language 
will have the first place. 

In secondary schools the teaching of the various dialects 
spoken in t^ie Italian province of Carnaro will be obligatory. 

Primay instructioij will te given in the language spoken by 
the majori{yr'of the inhabitants of ^acb# confnruny and also* in 
parallel classes in that spoken by the minority. ^ 

If any commune t#ies to evade the obligation of providing ftiose 
double courses of instruction the Central Government of the 
province ;;eserves ks right to provide them at the cost of the 
cornmune. 

* . • • LIII 

An Educational CoT!hcil «decides upon the nature and metil^Td 
of primary instrutation which is compu^ory in the schools of all 
communes. 

The teaching oi choral singing based on the genuine poetry of 
the people (folk songsj and the teaching o^ decor^ive «|ft b^^ed 
on examples of indigenous popular art will hold a first place. 
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The Council will consist of : 
a representative of each commune; 
two representatives of sec Dndary schools ; 
two, of technical and professional schools ; 
two, of institutions of 1 igher education (to be elected by 
professors and students) ; 

two, by the Schools of Music ; 
two, by the School of Decorative Art* 

LIV 

Schools, well lighted and ventilated, must not have on their 
walls any emblems of religion or of political parties. 

The i^ablic schools welcome the followers of every religious 
profession, the believers in every creed and those, too, whc are 
able to live v ithout an altar and withou'^ a God. 

Lib'srty of conscience, receives entire respCwt. Each one may 
offer up liij silent prayers. 

But there will bu inscribed on the walls inspiring words that, 
like an heroic symphony, will never lose their power to raise and 
animate the soul. 

And there will be representations of those masterpieces of the 
painter’s art which interpret most nobly the endless longings 
and aspirations of mankind. 


Reforms of the Constiiotions. 


Every seven years the Great National Council will meet in a 
special conference to consider constitutional reforms. 

But the Constitution can be altered at any time, when a third 
of the citizen electors make a request for the alteration. 

The following bodies have the right to propose amendments of 
the Constitution ; 

the members of the National Council ; 
the representatives of the communes ; 
the Court of Administration ; 
the Corporations. 


The Right of Initiative. 

LVI 

All citizens belonging to electoral bodies h'-vc the right of 
initiating legisHtive proposals with regard to questions ivhich 
fall within the sphere of action of one or other Council ; 
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But the initiative will not ta|je eff^t unless at least one-fourth 
of the electors X)i tbe Couiftil m quesl|on are upanirnous in 
moving *and. supporting it. • 

The Power^of ^i^eal.^ 

LVII 

All laws that have received tHb sanction of the two^ legislative 
bodies may be subjected to publit reconsideration with the possi- 
bility d!K repeal *pr(?vided that such reconsideration be asked for 
by 41 number of •electors equal to at least a ipurth of the 
enfranchised citizens. 

• 

The Right of Petition. 


* ^ 

All citizens have the right of petition towards* thft^ bodies 

which they have helped to elect. * 


Reduplication of Offices. 

LIX a 

citizen may All more than one official post nor take part 
in two legislative bodies at the same time. 


Recall. 

LX 

Any officifil appointment tnay be revoked 
when the^tfficial ifl question loses his poliUcal rights through 
a sentence confirmed by the Court olf Law, • 

when the decree qf revocation is voted for by more tl^ajialf 
of the members of the electoral body. 


Responsibility. 

^ LXI 

All lidlders of ^•wer and all public ^fecials of the* province are 
legally responsible for any injury caused to State, commune. 
Corporation, or single citizen by any transgression of theirs, 
whetMbr through misc^ing, carelessness, cowardice^or in^curffcy. 

20 
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REi^IUN3kA'*'I0N, 

LXII 

All public officials, enumerated in the Statutes and appointed 
in the new Constitution, ^ 111 receive suitable remuneration, in 
accordance with th'" decision of the National Council annually 
revised. 


The Aediles. 

LXIII 

There ;vill be in the province a College of Aediles, wisely 
selected from men of taste, skill, and a liberal education. 

This College " will be a revival not so much of the Roman 
Aediles, as of dhe Office for the adornment of the City " which, 
in our fourteenth century, arranged a*^.ew road a new piazza with 
the same «en?e of rhythm and proportion which guided them in 
the conduct of a ^.epublican triumph or a carnival display. 

It will provide for the decorum of life ; 

secure the safety, decency, sanitation of public edifices, and 
private dwellings ; 

prevent the disfigurement of roads by awkward or ill-placed 
buildings ; 

enliven civic festivals by sea and land with graceful ornament, 
recalling our forefathers for whom the glory of the sunshine and 
a few fair garlands of flowers with human beauty of pageant 
and motion sufficed to frame a miracle of joy ; 

convince the workers that co add beauty, some sign of joy in 
the building, to the humblest habitation is an act of piety, that 
a sense of religion, of human mystery, of the profundity of Nature 
may be passed on from generation to generation in the simplest 
symbol, carved or painted on the kneading trough or the cradle, 
on the loom or the d' staff on the linen chest or the cottage 
beam : 

it will try to reawaken in our people the love of beautiful line 
and colour in the things that are used in their daily life, showing 
them how much, in the old days, could be achieved by a slight 
geometrical design, by a star, a flower, a heart, a serpent or a 
dove on a pitcher or oil jar or jug, on a bench or chest or 
pl '+ter ; 

it will serve to show or. people how the ancient spirit of com- 
munal liberty manifested itself even in the utensiis that received 
the imprint of man’s life ; 

finally, convinced that a people cannot attain to strength and 
nobility without noble architecture it wiii endeavour to make 
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« 

modern architects realize yitt* tl^ n(|w materials — iron and 
glass and concrete — must be raised to liie level of harmonious 
life by • tW invent ion of a* new archi|ecture. • 

• • • p 


Mxjsyzf 
• Lyiv 

In the Italian province of Carnaro, music is a social and 
religions institution. 

(^ce in a thou^nd or two thousand years mus^c springs from 
tliQ. soul of a people and flows on for ever. • 

A nobl^ rac(i is not c|ie that creates a God in its owrf image 
but one that creates also the song wherewith to do Him homage. 

Every rebirth of a njble race is a lyric force, e^ery sentiment 
that is cofnmon tojhe who^ race, a potential lyric ; muijc, 4:he 
language (jf ritual, has power, above all else,# to# ^xalt the 
achievement and the life of man. » • 

Does it not seem that great music has power to bring spiritual 
peace to the strained and anxious multitude ? • 

The reign of the human sgirit is not yet. 

When matter acting on matter shall be able to replace man's 
physical stre^^th, then will the spiiit of man begin to see the 
dawn of libwy So said a man of Dalmatia of our own 
A^itintic, the blind seer of Sebenico. 

As cock-crow heraldif Ifce dawn, so music is the herald of the 
sourj# awakening. 

Meanwhile, in the instruments of^labour, of profit, and of sport, 
in the noisy machines which, even they, fall into a poetical 
rhythm, music can find her motives and her harmonies. 

In the pauses of music is heard the silence of the tenth 
corporation. ^ 

LXV ’ 

In every .commute of the province there will be « *Gfcoral 
society and an orchestra subsidized by the State. 

In the city «f fiume, the College of Aediles will be commis* 
sioned to* ertfct a great concert hall, accommodating an audience 
of atJeast ten thousand with tiers of seats and ample space for* 
choir and orchestra.^ ^ ^ 

The great- orchestral aitd choral vp^ebrations wiil be entirely 
free— ^in the langifage of the Church — a gift of God. 

StATUTUM ET OlDINATUM EsX. 

Juro*Ego. 
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THE PROGRAMME (DECEMBER .921) OF THE 
NATIONAL FASCIST PARTY 


Fascism has constituted itself a political party in order to 
stiffen its discipline and define its :reed.'* 

The NaH'^n i ' not merely ^he sum of the inhabitants of *he country, 
nor is it merely un Instrument of the Parties within it, for carrying 
out their purposes, hut an organism embracing an indefinite series 
oj generations in which each individual is but a transient element ; 
and the supreme synthesis of all the possessions of the race, material 
and immaterial. 

The State is the legal embeiiment of the Nation. Political insti- 
tutions serve their purpose in so far as they afford expression and 
guardianship of all that is of value to the Nation. 

The private interests of the individhai and the interests of 
several individuals organized collectively as a group (family, v.om- 
mune, G^rporation, etc.) are promoted and defended, always as 
forming part of the interests of the Nation, to which they are 
subordinate. 

The National Fascist Party affirms that during the present 
historical period the prevailing form of social organization in 
the world is natioiial Society and that the essential law of 
world-Ufe is not the unification of various societies into a single 
immense Society " Humanity ** according to the Internationalist 
creed, but a fruitful and, we may hope, peaceful co-operation 
between Nations. 


The State. 

State is to be reduced to those functic.t,^ which are essential, 
the political and judicial. 

The State should confer powers and responsibilities on certain 
associations. It should entrust to the professional and economic 
Corporations the righ^ of electing the members of the National 
Technical Councils. 

xxii 
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It follo\M6 that the*poweraanA the fuiAtions actually exercised 
by Parliament be ligiited. . , • ^ 

^To the spl^ere of Parliament belting questions regarding the 
individual as a 'citizen of the §tate| and regarding the State as 
the guardian* of supreme national Interests ; to the sphere of 
the National l^chnical Councils Itemng quejftions referring to the* 
various * activities- of individuals as producers. • 

The State is sovereign : and inch sovereignty cannot and should 
not he interfered with or diminis}hd by the Churchy to which must be 
guaraHtBed the mosH complete liberty in the exercise of her spiritual 
mmistry, • 

The Nq.tional Fascist Party, in its attitude towards vafious forms 
of political insHtution.% hks in view above all the moral anM material 
interests of the Nation, as it exists to-day and will exist^in the 
future. 


The Corporations. 

• 

Fascism cannot fail to recognize, as an historical fact, the develop- 
ment of the Corporations .\itS desire is to co-ordinate that develop- 
ment to national ends. 

The Corporations are to •be encouraged in view of two funda- 
rjw^J:al objects : 'Sts an expression of national solidarity and as 
a means of developing* Reduction. 

The Corporations must not tend to exclude individual action, 
levelling arbitrarily the capacities and functions of private 
persons, but rather further and develop them. 

The National Fascist Party proposes to bring forward the 
following demands for Labour and the Salariate ; 

1. The p*assing of a law’^'to confirm a “legal” average eight- 

hour dacy xsiMF all safhried persons, allowing ^jir occasional ej^ep- 
tions, in cases, of agricultural or industrial necessify. • 

2. Social Jegislatipn to provide for ordinary needs — especially 
with regard to accidents, sickness, and old age of workers — agri- 
cultural, indusfcria^, managerial, always providing that there shall 
be no inferfetence with production. 

3..I?:egresentatiojj of the* workers of every industry in the* 
management in so faj; as it is concerned with the employees. ^ 
Assignment to Labdur organksdions when^er the/' are 
trusliworthy and •technically well-equipped of the conduct of 
industries and public services. 

5. The diffusion of small holdings in all districts where ^ri- 
cultufal and other conditions render thei& suikible a1ld liKely 
to be productive. 
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Prece rs OF Home Politics. 

The National Fascist Pa: ty means co raise pclitical practice 
to a higher level so that the standard of public and private 
morality shall be no longer . ntituctic to national life. 

It aspires to the highest honour thac can accrue to any 
Government of the Country ; that of re-establishing the ideal 
of administering public affairs, n )t m the interest of cliques or 
parties but in the supreme interest of the Nation. 

The prestige of the N aiion- State must he restored ; the Sta*e, that 
is to say, far from being an indifferent onloohey at the unchaining 
of hostile forces that threaten its authority or its administration — 
must h'' the jealous guardian and defender of the ncHona^ tradition 
and the national will. 

Personal liberty has a two-fold limit ; the liberty of other indi- 
viduals or legally recognized bodies avd the sov^^eign right of the 
Nation itself to life and devzlopmeni. 

The State must promote in every way the development of the 
Nation, not merely by State action, but by encouraging every 
movement which aims at the progress of the community, whether 
religious, ethical, intellectual, artistic, legal, social, economic, or 
physiological. 


Precepts of Foreign Pouims. 

Let Italy declare once more her right tr, complete unity, historical 
and geographic even in cases where that right has not yet been 
attained ; ■ let her fulfil her fun lion as bulwark of Latin culture in 
the Mediterranean ; let her realize a strong and stable government 
under her rule for the peoples of different nationalities that are 
annexed to Italy ; let her give safe guardianship and the right of 
political representation to Italians in foreign countries 

Fascism does not believe in the vitality and in who principles 
that inspire tne so-called League of Nations, inasmuch as not 
all the Nations are represented in it and those that are repre- 
sented do not find themselves on a footing of equality. 

Fascism does not believe in the vitality and usefulness of the 
various Internationals, red, white, or of any other colour, because 
they are artificial and formal structures, foi they includ':' only 
minorities, more or less convinced, as again?-*- vast masses of the 
population, whose life has an independent course of its own, 
where organic and vital changes take place before which inter- 
national arrangements and arguments must fall to the ground, 
as recent experience bears witness. 

Intern..tional commercial treaties must be revised and — in so 
far as they have proved themselves in practice inapplicable — 
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nodified, ii» haiunony* with ftati(inal*andf international economic 
conditions i^nd necessities. « ^ ^ 

J'he State qjight to incr^se the vllu^ of her Italian ccrlonie*s 
'n the MediterraJiean and in thg further ocjan by economic and 
cultural improvements^ and big incia«e of communicatioii and 
■"^ansport. • # » o 

The I^ational Fascist Party declares itself in favour of a policy 
yjl friendly relations wit^ all the peoples of the Orient, both near 
and distant. t 

The* ^ternaf defence and development of Italy should be 
sniSHsted to an army and navy adequate to^ her political 
re(ftiireme^ts and proportionate to those of other Natfbns ; and 
to diplomatic fepreseiitcitives who understand their difti?s and 
are well-equipped to perform them, so that Italy may t^e her 
due position in the woiiid. 


Political Finance and Economic Reconstruction. 

The National Fascist Party will provide : 

I. That the responsibili^ *01 individuals and of Corporations, 
in the case of labour agreements, freely undertaken, that have 
not been fullRled, sha^l be ^onfirmecf! 

»(4.,That the civ^ responsibility of members of public admini- 
strative bodies and oi |he administrators for any negligence, 
towards Hhose who have suffered from it, shall be confirmed and 
regulated. ^ 

3. That all liability to taxation and all successive assessments 
shall be made publicly, so that control may be exercised over 
the financial obligations of every individual towards the State. 

4. That the State intervention which may prove to be abso- 
lutely ntcesoflwy for ttie protection of certain l^ranches of industry, 
agriculture, and manufacture, agaftist dangerous* foreign com- 
petition, sh^ll be si^ch as will stimulate productive energy* iy the 
country but hot such as to encourage parasitic exploitation of 
the national etJon^my by trusts or profiteers. 

•The following will be the immediate objects of the National 
Fascist Party : ^ , 

1, ' To*rSstore the J^inance of the State and the public authorities 
to a sound condition, by Aeans of rigorously restricting all^ieed- 
less T)r* wasteful expenditure not absotutely necessary for public 
welfare and general order. 

2. To decentrdlize administration in order to simplify the public 
services and disperse • the bureaucracy, while maintaini'3|g a ^rm 
resistance to any political Regionalism. 
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3. To, exerrAse the n^osi rigia g»-^ardiani,hip of thxi taxpayers* 
money putting a stop to any favours or subsidies to any associa- 
tions, Co-operatives or industries unable to stan^J by themselves, 
unless they are indispensat'e tc the Nation, or to any private 
persons, either from the bta *:e or from ary local authority. 

4. To simplify the system of taxation and to levy taxes, in due 
proportion, without partisanship for or against this or that class 
of citizen and not according to any scheme of progressive 
spoliation. 

5. To oppose demagogic taxation and finance which discourages 
initiative ^and mts off saving and production at the source. 

6. To stop the policy of public works hurriedly uadertaKcn 
for electoral reasons though professedl> f r the sake of public 
order. 

7. To form a settled scheme of pubhc works according to 
modem economic necv^s — technical, milita^j. and national — a 
scheme wiuch will deal chiefly with 

(a) the completing and reorganizing of Italian railways, making 
a better connection between those of outlying districts with the 
lines of the peninsula, not only for internal communication with 
the peninsula itself but, especially, with the longitudinal lines 
from south to north, across the Apennines ; 

(h) accelerating to the veiy utmost the electrif.vation of rail- 
ways and, in general, making all possible uid of water pow-r 
by a systematic exploitation of the wg^ersLed for purposes of 
industry and agriculture; 

(c) systematizing and extending the net -work of roads, especi- 
ally in the south where the need for this is a serious hindrance 
to the solution of innumerable social and economic problems ; 

(d) improving the maritime communication of the peninsula 
with the islands, the eastern coast of the Adriatic, and our 
Mediterranean colonies, and also that between th'' noith and 
south of the peninsula itself, both as an auxiliary to the railway 
system and also as an encouragement to Italian navigation ; 

(e) concentrating expenditure and effort in a few ports on the 
three seas, and bestowing on those few a con^plete modern 
equipment ; 

(/) opposing and resisting all favouritism of special localities 
especially with reference to public works, which is apt" to cause 
dispersion of force and is an obstacle to big undertakings in the 
national interest. 

8. To restore to private enterprise those industrial undertakings 
which have proved unsuitable for State management; especially 
telephone^' and railways (while encouraging joint action between 
the great local lines which may be run in different methods). 
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g. To rettounfe thtk monoj^ly tin *post^ and telegraphs so that 
private^ initiative jnay ev^tually supers^e State service. 

Pre(jepts of SocAb Policy. 

• m 9 c 

' The State recognizes the social function of private property which 
is at the same time a right akd ta duty. It is the form of admini- 
stration which has been* assigned^ throughout historical times to the 
indiviiivLl by • Society for the 'increment of the wealth of the 
CQ^^unity. ♦ 

Xhe National Fascist Party with regard to projSfcts <jf Socialist 
reconstruJStion g^n an cx^usively Collectivist basis, takes^itg stand 
on ground of his-ftrical and national facts which do nq^: point 
to any single type of ^economy in agriculture or^industipy, and 
declares itseif tc^j^e in favour of those forms — %^hethe# i^di- 
viduaKst or of any other type — which guarantee the largest pro- ' 
duction and the greatest prosperity. ^ * 

The National Fascist Party stands for a regime that encourages 
initiative and individual energy (the strongest operative factpr 
in economic production), favours the increase of national wealth, 
and sets itself resolutely aigainst the whole farrago of expensive 
and anti-ec^^mic" schemes in favoyr of Socialism and munici- 
palization, etc. The National Fascist Party will support any kind 
o?*iAitiative that tends to improve the system of production, and 
intends ^to eliminate kind of parasitism both of class and 

of ii^ividual. 

The National Fascist Party will tpro vide : 

(a) That all Ihe quarrels and differences still going on between 
classes and categories shall be brought under control, and there- 
fore decre;ps : legal recognition of Labour and Employers’ 
orgailfeations and of^ their consequent responsibility ; 

(b) that tBe prevenfion of strikej in ^the ^lublic services #hall 
be maintained at all times and places by the institution of arbi-* 
tration tribunals composed of representatives of the Go'^ftiaient, 
of the workers, and employers, who are in conflict, and of the 
public tl^t has t<t pay. 


.Educational Policy. 

Tie *aim of Ihe school should be to train persons capable of 
ensuring the economic and political progress of the Nation ; of 
raising the mor^ and intellectual level of ihe workers and of pro^ 
vidi'^g for the constant renewal of the goven/ting cj^ss by -^evelSping 
the best elements in all classes. 
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The following provisu ns have thif^ aim ir view : 

1 . A more vigorous atUmpt to put an end to illUeracy, constructing 
schools accessible to the pc >ple and making State provision for 
all necessary equipment of every kind. 

2. Extension of compuEof •/ inscruction up to and including 
Class VI in elementiry schocls. in those commutes able to pro- 
vide the necessary schools and for all those who are not able to 
provide secondary schools ; compulsory instruction up to, and 
including, Class IV, in all other communes. 

3. The introduction of National sentiment into elementary 
schools, so as to make them suitable for the moral and phy^l^al 
training of Italian soldiers ; for this end there must be rigid 
State control over the code of instructio* , the choice of teachers, 
and their teaching ; especially in those communes that are "nder 
the control of anti-national parties. 

Secondary schools and universities free, f .^pt for the control 
of the Stnte over their programme of studies and the spirit of 
their teaching, and the State provision of preparatory military 
instruction, for the training of officers, 

5. Training schools on the same lines as those already stated 
with regard to the schools where the future teachers will be 
employed, of a rigorously national character. 

6. Professional, industrial, and agricultural school', so arranged 
as to make full use of the contributions of money and of experi- 
ence from business men and agriculturalists, with a view to 
improving the productive capacity of the Nation and of creating 
a middle class of skilled technicians and managers. To this end 
the State should co-ordinate tne efforts of private initiative and 
should supply any gaps that occur. 

7. Secondary schools, higher and lower to he mainly classical ,* 
reform and unification of the lower secondary schools in the 
direction of teaching Latin to all the stq.drnts so that French 
may no longer be the 01 ly language besides Italian ; the second 
languap^e to be selected instead according to the requirements 
of the particular district in question, especially in the case of 
frontier provinces. 

8. Unification of all scholarships and bursaries o* e'very kind 
and description in an institute under Government control and 
management, which will select the most willing and intelligent 
pupils from the elementary schools and secure for them higher 
instruction, piotecting them, where necessary, from the selfish- 
ness of their parents and providing them with a maintenance 
grant when it is needed. 

9. Salarv and status for teachers, professors, and officers of the 
army giving military instruction such as to secure for them a 
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suitable soc^l ppsitio^j and yi8 tneeihs o< self-culture so as to 
inspire tl^ein and ^Iso the J)ublic with a# sense of the national 
importaftce of their work. ^ 


J USTICE. 

Preventive and therapeutic methods of dealing with crime must 
he increased and developed — ^reformatories, schools for refractory 
children, criminal lunatifc asyluiiis. Punishment, as 9. means of 
defending the Society of the Nation from legal injury, must be 
dei^grent ; the syttem of penitentiaries aims at a function of 
social and hygienic amelioration (a development of Jrisog labour). 

The system »f specia^ magistrates must be abolish jd.j, The 
Nati^al Fascist Party is in favour of a revision of the military 
penal code. ^ 

Procedure ahou^ Jje mad% more rapid. ^ 


National Defence. 


Military service is compulsory on every citizen. The army 
should set before it%elf the ide^l of an armed Nation in which every 
kind of strength, individual"* and collective, economic, industrial, and 
agricultural, ^}^ll work together for m one supreme purpose : the 
dfjence of national^nlhests* 

10 this end the Rational Fascist Party stands for the imme- 
diate organization of an^rmy complete and fully trained which 
woilW, *in the first place, guard the conquered frontier, ’ and, in 
the second pl^ce, hold in readiftess, throughout the country, 
trained and marshalled, the men and the means of defence which 
the Nation would need in the hour of danger or of glory. 

To the same end the arnjy, in conjunction with the schools and 
with clii^^*^ nrcrnniTAd ^for sport, ought to train our citizens for 
combat j otism (pre-military#insttuctiop). 


Organization. 

• 

• Fascisfn in b*eing a political, economic, and military 
organization . , ^ 

On political* side, it* welcomes without any narrow parti- 
sanship all. those whb am willing Jo subscribe to its prii^cij^es 
ancP obey itn dacrees ; it values and encourage? all kinds of 
ability, organizing its adherents in accordance with their tastes 
and capacities f it takes an active part in every manifestation 
of ;^itical liffe, always carrying its teaching injp practice m far 
as possible and reaffirming entire body of doctrine. 
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On the economic side, it p/om >tes the formation of professional 
corporations whether c not they are definitely Fascist in name, 
according to the necessitie of time and place. 

On the military sitle, the N^ational Fascist Party is one with its 
forces ; a voluntary militia for tne service of the national States 
a livmg force in which the Fascist idea is embodied. 



APPENI^IX III 

ESfRACT FROM THE STATUTES^OF THE 
CONTPEnERAJIpN OF CORPORATIONS 

. • Constitution. 

A f tide I. — Under^he title of “ Ij^atiSnal ConfederaticTn of 
Corporation#" an association, uniting, under the* synitol of the 
Italian flag, citizens of both sexes and every religious denomina- 
tion, and belonging to all classes and types of intellectual and 
manual labour, is being formed throughout the territory under 
the rule of the Italian State.* 

Article 2.— Jhe Confederation is fo^ed : 

(a) from the Corporations representing the Union of the various 
trl^ll^, arts, or professions, related to or dependent on the same 
kind of labour or ‘indAs^H^- These Corporations are seven in 
numiiftr^ as follow; : 

(•i) Agriculture ; 

(2) Industry ; 

(3) Commerce ; 

(4) Transpoi»t and communication ; 

(5) Pubjic and private employees ; 

. (6) Liberal profession^ ; - ^ 

(7) Art: 

(h) from the, national Trade Unions, with their provincial and 
copiniunak br^jicheS, whith represent respectively a single kind of 
trade, art, or profession. The national Trade Unions belonging^ 
to tlIe*sa!V]i« type of industrftil or intellectual activity are to form 
a Corporation ; * • • ^ ♦ 

(c)*fr(5m the ^ Trade Unions which, ovcing to the sjfiecial kind of 
labour which they represent, or for other reasons, do not or 
cannot form pari of a Corporation ; 

(df)«from the •communal or provincial Trade Unions having^ no 
national Trade Unionr ' * 
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Article 3. — Every category o* trade, art, or profession is dis- 
tinct in class, according +^0 whether it deals with direct capitalist pro- 
ductrs, managers. Co-operatives, comp artecip anti (agriculturalists 
who share in the produce , professional workers, employees, or 
salaried workers ; so that th ; orgc^nization of each category ought 
also to be divided into dih rent organizations of class. 

Those who do not' directly contribute, either manually or intel 
lectually, to productive economic' life and to the development of 
labour, cannot take part in the Confederation. 

Article 4. — The Confederation — considered as an organization 
for co-ordinating the various corporate activities of categorv and 
class — exolaina its policy in all the provinces of the territory 
under the rule of the Italian State by means of its ..wn institu- 
tions, directly dependent on it, and styied Federations of the 
Natioral Trade Unions, 


Programme. 

Article 5. — The Confederation, maintaining that the re-arrange- 
ment of Society on a Trade Union basis should be developed by 
lepresenting all categories and classes, establishing among them 
a network of relationships, economic and juridical, for the purpose 
of determining and defining their Irespective social functions, 
declares that Trade Unionism is no longer the specific institutional 
feature belonging solely to the ” Labour ''lass, but, owing to 
the impulse originating from Labour and passed on to all other 
classes, has become the institutional fei-ture of the entire popula- 
tion and, as such, is incorporated in, and identified witx*, the 
Nc^ion, as the supreme synchesis of the entire spiritual and 
material values of the race. 

The Confederation declares that the interest or duty common 
to all categories and classes consists in labour and in intensive 
and progressive production, adjusted to -the growth of natiDnal 
requirements ; and in the fight against parasitism, waste of 
wealth, and extravagance on a large scale ; since Trade Unionism 
expiessea the needs of a Society in which problems of production 
and cultivation hold the first place, submitting al^ organized pro- 
ductive forces to the direction of scienc.^ and exp^^rt knowledge. 

The Confederation declares that the development of produc- 
tion presupposes and implies the growth of Capital, tOi':c invested 
ce ntinually in new or more perfect forms 01 Labour ; a growth 
which ought not to result- from a curtailment of wages, sc long 
as the latter are in accordance with industrial conditions and 
general cost of living. 

The Confederation declares that the increase of prod zetion 
and means of production implies, not only the increase of the 
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productive type^, but at tht ti^jie the increase of .t^e 

middle clasps and ait evergit)wing diffusion of wealth and pro- 
perty ; jvhioli also •means that it will afford to the proletarian 
Miks the possibility of acquiring elid* di]g3ctly managing the 
instruments apd materials of |y»ducilon, ai^i of rendering them- 
selves indispensable bo^i socially ai^ technically. ^ 

^ The CpnfederJtion admits all fftrms or s;fstems of production 
and labour, provided that they ^represent the result of technical 
and administrative capaiiility and foresight indispensable to the 
success of all undertakings, and that they are on a basis of free 
competition witho^Jt illicit intervention and interference on the 
pa^ftf any State organizations. ** ^ 

T&e Cofi^deration declares that all classes are necessary^ since 
each corresponds to H Hinction forming one of that *se£jes of 
task^ndispensable for the due organization of labour and of 
production— for cUsse s* become more numerous sociaU func- 
tions become * more^umerolis in an ^ecol^omic regime difected • 
towards coistantly increasing productivity — so j;lfat ^1'ogressive 
economic evolution can ‘ never lead to the Abolition of classes 
because it would mean the retrogression or arrest of social funcr 
tions in the field of labour. 

The Confederation decla^el that the dynamic law of civil 
history does ^ot consist in the struggle between classes, which 
means war am(3Kig socigl fuiictions, and still less in collaboration 
of frj^ses, which m»:ans confusion ; but rather in the Struggle of 
Capabilities which meanc |he struggle of the masses of the lower 
classg^ j^o have|become capable of fulfilling the tasks- of the 
upper classes, agdJnst the upper cljss masses who hava lost the 
capabilities corresponding to the tasks of their own class. 

The Confederation declares that the specific principle of Trade 
Unionism, expsessed by the formula of Struggle of Capabilities, 
does aAt ‘permit that the f>rganization of citizens in classes or 
categories shojild deftly the actual functio/is of those whpm 
they represent, , therefore it does notfperi?iit those general strikes 
which affect ^entire (passes and categories and every one 'joi’ them 
in any part of the realm. 

The principled o^ the Struggle of Capabilities implies that a 
sectional struggle may eventually * avail itself of the right 
strike, J)ut only wh|n a strjke can be localized and limited by * 
being* dire!ted against those groups which, in the interest 
labour and national prpduCtion, musi be eliminate^ ; otherwise 
the fight* beingi ififpossible in the econdhiic field, will have to be 
transmrred to the political field, as in the case of people 
employed in public services, ^ 
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A: M'S. 

Article 6.— The Confederation proposes to assist workers to 
outgrow gradually their po''ition as apprentices and wage-earners 
by developing theii. techi ical and administrativ'e capabilities 
essential to the management of the means of production, so as 
to enable them to a,ttain a . tate of independence and well-being, 
as holders of property, individual or associated, and engaged use- 
fully in administering it. 

Article 7. — The Confederation further proposes : 

{a) to obtain work for the unemployed, considering unemploy- 
ment as a problem to be solved by technical measures or by 
organized and protected emigration ; 

{b) to ensure a decent existence for workers by meai.s of labour 
agree;**ents which shall periodically fix a minimum wage or sti- 
pend and a wprking-day ; 

[c) tO help workers in all questions likeb^ to arise between 
them and ^heir employers ; 

{d) to promote the development and enforce the application 
of laws concerning labour and insurance ; 

’ {e) to afford technical and general instruction to workers by 
means of lectures, professional schools, etc. ; 

(/) to promote the formation of Co operatives and undertakings 
on an industrial or agricultural share-basis, when ■‘•hese seem to 
be measures tending to the real improvement of production and 
consumption, and experimental schools for directive ability. 

Article 8, — The Confederation is respoi siole for guarding interests 
of the small direct producers, mezzadri, sir ill farmers, small 
te’'''nts, small artisan manufacturers, in so far as these interests 
are justified by a social utility resulting from the intensification 
and specialization of industrial and agricultural production, pro- 
vided that free play is still left for wage-earners in those under- 
takings where they can be suitably employed. 

Article 9. — The Confederation, considering properdy not as the 
absolute dominion of persons over things, but as a social func- 
tion, incends to regulate its intimate relalions between Trade 
Unions of workers and employers by means of intermediary organs 
formed of competent committees, who .shall have full power as 
arbitrators, in cases when questions cannot be settled by direct 
means. 

Article 10. — ^The Confederation, with re^ari to the professional 
associations existing outside the national Trade Union Movement, 
reserves to itself the right of taking such action as may be 
determined on, in view the programmes '^nd spirit of the 
dir:;ctors and the amount of control the associations themselves 
have over their own members. 



Article 

does not ricognke dbnditioils of work pot contracted through 
Trade Vilions but toposed%)n workers by employers ’or vice vfersa ; 

monopolistic clauses ill contrac^i, mor > those putting "’unfair 
limitations oi\the free play of thc»direCTive ac^vity of managements. 
Article 12. — The Co?ifederation, iji ^rder to develop ncrfional> 
(^feeling ^d sense of duty in citizens, prop(?ses to undertake not 
only propaganda* work, but hlsj political action tending to give 
organized categoric# a direct r^resentation in the S,ctual body 
of the.S|ate, with legislative privileges, so that they may acquire 
a neal ization of large general interests, which include all categories, 
the supreme national necessity which embAces §,11 classes. 
Article — Jhe Confederation, since it intends to ajt in the 

sphere of national irflei^ts and ideals, must not only ^mbat 
all fSRdencies and political measures of an anti-national ’•nature, 
but also supjjort ^11 nation^ poUtical measures th%fc reinf«rce^it, 
reserving, however, ^ts autonomy c 4 dfction in dealing with ^ 
economic pfoblems. ^ » 

* Functions. 

Article 14. — The specific functions of the Confederation, as tile 
directing organ of all the organized categories and classes com- 
posing it, are the following*: 

(a) Propaganda bf the fundamental principles of national 
Trade UnionisnJ cojitai^ed fti these statutes. 

Reconciliation^ of the interests of the different categories; 
especially in bringing in%ustry and agriculture into touch with 
one #‘«,(>ther, ^ 

(c) Solution of questions likely* to arise eventually’ between 
the various Trade Unions belonging to it. 

{d) Solution of labour problems on a basis ol statistics com- 
piled by .thp secretaries of the various organizations. 

Tbnstitution of ^ imw rade Unions and control over ^heir 
constitutional^and wording methods^ ^ * • 

(/) Representation of labour interests in treating with (govern- 
ment authoffties. • • • • 

(g) Supervision of agitations that may be necessary for the 
defence oj laljpur’^ legitimate inteuests and for the revindicati on^ 
of rights whi(m have been trampled upon. , 

{h)\ Shpjjgrt of th« new Tifede Unions in national legislation and 
the consultative offices* of State. • 

. ■ Communal Trade Unions. 

All Trade Unices in Italian territo^ can join in the Confedera- 
tion, {>rovided that tljey formally accept the cjjSloms, statutes, 
and decisions of the said Confederation. 

21 * 
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1 1 . — llie ConfederatidnJ wi^h regard to labour contradts. 
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In order to be held v*ilid I y t le Confederation, the Constitution 
of the Trade Unions m’lst be basec on the following lines : 

Each Trade Union must be formed of persons exerciring the 
same trade, art, or professi m. The superior persmale direcUng 
thenj, technically or otherwise, must be formed into a separate 
Trade Union. Members or ;^arties of an anti-national character 
must give secure proof of tneir attachment to the principle of 
the Confederation. 

The autonomy of the Trade Union musl noi extend beyond the 
sphere of the interests of the actual category of workers in a 
definite commune. 

The various Trade Unions formed within the bounds of co***- 
munal territory are placed under the supervision arl direction 
of a ^ neral secretary nominated by thj secretariate of the Pro* 
vincial Federation of National Trade Unions for the purpose of 
cO'prdlnating che actions of the local Trade Uni'^ns, allowing, how- 
ever, to each Trade Union the essential autonomy of dealing with 
everything concerning the interest of each separate category of 
trade, art, or profession, and also concerning the interests of each 
organized class. 


Provincial Trade UnionjS. 

When the number of Traie Unions of the same .rade, art, or 
profession, existing in a province, shall have become of sufficient 
importance to represent the general interests of a definite cate- 
gory, then these Trade Unions should te joined into a nrovincial 
organization called the Provincial Trade Union, o which uh^ local 
TicvJe Unions are obliged to affiliate. 

The Provincial Trade Unions have the right of maintaining 
autonomy of action in the sphere of their respective economic 
categories, and of the respective interests of classes, on the basis 
of. own statutes and rules, which must not clash with the 

general principles, tueory, ard discipline of the Confederation of 
Corporations. 

The chief task of the provincial Trade Unions is to co-ordinate 
and discipline the action of the Trade Unions belonging to the same 
economic category, in the sphere of the province ; also the pro- 
vincial Trade Unions must supervise the constitution and workings 
of new Trade Unions ; decide ques cions which maT* eventually 
arise between various Trade Unions of the same category and 
study labour problems concerning the same branch, of trade, art. 
or profession, carrying out the decisions of the General Council 
in full accord with the iperior organizations, i.e. with the 
Corporations. 



Appendix III ^ xxx^i 

Coi^^i^^Tictisrs. 

The Corporatiott is a national organilationv, consisting pi tljie 
cQgjjDination of .various pi^vincial 'jra€& JJnions intere^ed in 
the same kind ‘of labour and^ jpdusify. Thus, for example, the 
Corporation of Agriculture embracesf all the provincial .Trade 
Unions of hracdanti and mezzadrk iTrade USiions of small tenants 
‘“and farmers, anTl not merely the provincial Trade Unions t)f 
technical agricultuialistg ; whfle the Corporation ®f Industry 
embraces all the provincial Tfade Unions of builders, metal- 
workers,* chemists, Jetc. 

organs of the Corporations are : ^ 



^ nated 
porartsftn, 

(b) The .Directorate composed of as many rep^entatyes as 
there are typ*es j:iades, Srts, or profesv'iions interested in fhe 
great "branch of industry or labour represented by the dtlrporation. 

, {c) The Secretariate, which will be elected b^ fhe Directorate. 

The principal task of the Corporations is to co-ordinate an^ 
discipline the conduct of the provincial Trade Unions of trade, 
art, or profession interested |n*the same kind of labour or industry, 
with the object of preventing the special interests of the category 
from injuring ^Jlhe siiperiqr interej?fc of national labour and 
indiustry, in their great branches of activity. 

The secretaries cff the^ Corporations form the directorate of 
the Confederation^ * 

pEDERAxfbNS. * - 


The Provincial Federation is an executive organ%acting in direct 
dependence on^the Confederation for the practical application .of 
the resolutions passed by tke latter. In the matter of this prac-^ 
ticar applicati|>n, whicy must agree with the varying provitjCfal 
conditions, the secretary of the Profinci^ll Federation must work^ 
in accordant* with Jhe craft organizations of the proviiy#. 
directors of the Provincial Federation are to be nominated by 
the Confederation, ^ with the approbation of the directors of the 
provincial •cra^* organizafeons (i.e. Organizations of categories), ^ 
The essential task, of the Provincial Federation is : ' 

(a) • to* efl^rdinate^ the interests of the various organized cate- ^ 
gories and reconcile th^ legitimate interests of the ^various jorga- * 
nized* classes* qn •tfee fundamental lines of action fixed by the 
decisions and general principles of the Confederation itself ; 

(h) to propagarc the principles of National Tr axle Unionism, to 
form liew TradO Uniojjis and exercise vigilant cSS?h)LGj^er tBeir 
constitutional and working methods. ^ • 



X fxviii ' Fascism 

To develop its own action th '3 secretariate of Hie Provincial 
Federations t^-kes upon itself the following duties, which are to 
be carried out by special ofhces, that is to say : 

(1) Ojffice of Conciliation at i Arbitration, which alms at studying 
the ;^’-ocedure of labour disputes and contracts, adjudicating in 
disputes between Capital and L'»bour and the pacification of dis- 
sensions between the various Trade Unions of different, trades, 
arts, or professions (not only dissensions among Trade Unions of 
the same category), and between Trade Unions and their members. 

(2) Office of Propaganda, which aims at the spreading abroad 
of national Tra le Union principles, by means uf lectures, vcn' us 
publications, o-nd especially by an ever wider and more systematic 
distributivjn of the official organ of the Confedera'ion. "The task 
of this office is to popularize technical and scientific kno^’^l^dge 
regarding the /arious branches of trade, art, and profession ; to 
study +rom a technical point of vie\. social p.^blems and those 
measures ^hat can have a practical and immediate application ; 
and to develop ii producers class-consciousness, by increasing 
general instruction likely to define the idea of the social function 
of every class, with the rights and duties pertaining to them in 
the field of national production. , 

(3) Office of J uridico-Legal ConWuation, The task of this 
office is to study the Labour question from tne juristical point of 
view and to help members in questions arising irom the inade- 
quate administration of social laws or from their faulty 
interpretation. 

(4) Office of Statistics aims at collecting frc n each prr v ’nee 
ah data concerning the economic and social conditions of cate- 
gories and classes and particularly information of a technical 
nature regarding methods of production and labour. This office 
should work not only systematically but with the greatest possible 
caxv '’.nd should therefore be organized by means of a sp''cial 
service under the caarg-; of the general secretaries of the local 
Trade ^Jnions and the secretaries of the provincial Trade Unions. 

(5) Office of Administration, which has the task of administering 
the fund formed by contributions from members ; the confederal 
^^reasury, which has the right cf exercisiiig control over this office. 
At the end of the year this office must submit accounts of 
expenditure and receipt for the past year and estimg'^''5: 101 the 
coming year to the Confederation, Cn t!*e other hand the office 
shall have the right of exercising control over the adminhtretions 
of the Trade Unions of the province* 
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